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The Westminster Papers. 

1st MAY 1872. 

MODERN GAMES. 

The great increase of mental activity, consequent on the general application of steam to printing purposes, is 
felt in the inferior departments of knowledge as much as in the greater. There is indeed no sort of science of 
which the daily progress is not carefully watched and faithfully recorded in some journal which takes that 
science under its especial notice. The knowledge thus diffused day by day comes, in course of time, to be 
compressed into a more manageable shape, and the expenditure of a few shillings in handy books will make a 
man master (so far as this sort of learning will go) of any particular intellectual study, in which his mind 
delights to walk. One consequence of this easy and universal interchange of thought is, that all the lower 
strata of the human intellect are opened up, and a vast number of inferior minds take their share in the 
world's affairs, and the guidance of events ; and the grand result is, that whereas few men have good taste, and 
the great majority bad — while all have appetite — there is a great and growing demand for intellectual food of 
a second-rate quality. It is the case in politics, in literature, in art, in science, and last — and in this instance, 
least also — the same thing holds good in the science of games. 

The peculiar province of this journal is to furnish the public with the best information with respect to all 
games of skill ; and although we give our especial attention to Chess and Whist, yet all games, which are not 
mere athletic exercises, come within our view. The foregoing remarks with respect to games of a second-rate 
order are by no means intended as a sweeping censure on such games, nor yet on their inventors and admirers. 
The world is not made up of such fine spirits that nothing but Chess and Whist will go down, and people of 
mediocre talent have as much right to their amusements as the more gifled. Besides, a man may be very 
clever in many ways without being brilliant in this particular science. Or, take another view, and look on 
games as the best relaxation. A second-rale amusement will have its especial use. " Non semper arcum " and 
" Dulce est decipere in loco " are sound maxims of the Epicurean bard. A man tired out with the labours of the 
day may be justified in preferring to doze over a game of Besique to keeping his mind on the stretch with a 
difficult problem of Chess, and a boisterous and noisy game of Squails may be a readier means to drive away 
mundane cares than the solemn silence of an intellectual rubber. 

There is another consideration to which we, as the exponents of all games of skill, small and great, 
must necessarily attach some importance. Modem games constitute a much larger branch of industry than 
many of our readers may suppose. Messrs. Jaques' list contains no less than 99 games, of which 90, having 
appeared within the last twenty years, come under the category of modem games. Some of these, such as the 
Racing game, Squails, and the much-loved Croquet, have enjoyed, and still enjoy, an enormous popularity, 
and proportionate sale. Some notion of the importance and value of the trade may be gleaned from the 
following fact The property in the game of Squails was, some years back, disputed, and the question went 
before the Court of Chancery, when it was stated that the manufacturers of the game had paid the inventor, 
in the space of a few years, upwards of a thousand pounds in the way of royalty. As for the demand and 
supply of Croquet implements, this has become so great that it forms a special trade of itself, and such has 
been the consumption of boxwood in the manufacture of balls and mallets, that the price of this wood has 
risen from j^y a ton in 1854 to ;^22 a ton in 1872 — a. fact which speaks for itself. 

If our preliminary remarks should in any> way seem too severe, we would add that although the demand 
for second-rate games has largely increased in the last few years, yet the spread of knowledge and skill in those 
which are first-rate has been well-nigh proportionate. We can speak with authority with respect to those 
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games of which the merit has been placed beyond all question by the arbitration of time and antiquity. But 
there are, if modem judgment may be trusted, games of real skill amongst those which have lately spnmg up 
which redeem- this new department of knowledge from the charge of mediocrity, such as Croquet, the Icocian 
game by Sir William Hamilton, the game of War, and others. It is singular that cards, so far as mere 
invention is concerned, have not kept pace with other species of games ; indeed, there seems to have been a 
total lack of inventors in this especial department Bezique, we need not say, is only the reproduction of an 
old game ; and Unique, and other similar games, is only a variation of Bdsique. Neither are of a high order, 
but the largeness of the sale of B^sique, on its resuscitation, is an indication of the demand which exists for 
something new, which will doubtless act like all other demands, and in due course of time produce supply. 



THE CHESS WORLD 

** The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

In our last number we referred briefly to a Congress of Chess players about to be convened by the British 
Chess Association. We are now able to inform our readers that the meeting will be held in the last week of 
next June. The preliminary programme will be issued in the course of a few days, and will comprehend, 
besides the contest for the Champion Cup, now held by Mr. Wisker, a Grand Tourney, open to all nations. 
The mode of competition will be a " pool f that is to say, that every player will have to contest one game 
with each of his competitors, drawn games not counting ; and four prizes will be provided, the first to be given 
by the Associati')n, and the remainmg three from the entrance fees payable by the competitors. The 
Handicap Tourney (also open to every nationality) will be limited to thirty-two players and six prizes will be 
given. In this Tourney the mode of competition will be by pairing. There will also be a problem Tourney 
open to all the world, without entrance fee, the rules and regulations for which have not yet been definitively 
arranged, but it is understood that two move problems will form a new and interesting feature of the 
competition. 

A lecture on the " History and Antiquities of Chess " will be delivered, by Captain Kennedy, during the 
meeting ; matches by telegraph with some of the Continental or English provincial clubs, and even blindfold 
matches are contemplated — the last being a concession to the " Sensationalism " of our time, which we cannot 
help thinking would be more honoured in the breach than in the observance. That is a bill of fare which we 
are disposed to think should gratify the most exacting palate, but we have not done yet, for there is one more 
^nng bouc/u without which a meeting claiming to be British in its origin would be denounced by " intelligent 
foreigners ".and orthodox natives as a failure — the dinner in celebration of the occasion. We predict, 
however, that the meeting and the dinner will be alike successful, and in this connection we may inform the 
Chess-playing public that subscriptions may be forwarded at once to T. J. Hampton, Esq., Treasurer, 20 King 
Street, St James's, London, S.W. 

On the 13th ult. the return match between the clubs of Bradford and Halifax was played at the Masonic 
Hall, Bradford, and resulted in a victory for the latter by a single game. A perusal of the score list, which is 
given below, suggests the inquiry why Mr. Werner, of Halifax, should have been pitted against an antagonist 
to whom he gave the odds of pawn and move so successfully, while Mr. Braithwaite, of Bradford, was paired 
with an adversary who lost three games to him. 

The match commenced about four o'clock, and it was concluded by a little after nine, ten players being 
engaged on each side. 



BRADFORD. 








HALIFAX. 








Won 


Lost 








Won 


Lost 


Mr. Patty 


... I 


... I 


against 


Mr. Francis 






I 


... X 


Mr. W. Fieldsend 


... 


... 3 




Mr. Werner* 






3 


... 


Mr. T. Fieldsend 


... I 


... 




Mr. Parkes 









... I 


Mr. Mills 


... 


... 2 




Mr. Walsh 






2 


... 


Mr. Child 


... 2 


... I 




Mr. Walker 






I 


... 2 


Mr, Braithwaite 


••• 3 


... 




Mr. Reid 









•.. 3 


Mr. lUingworth 


... I 


... 2 




Mr. Cooke 






2 


... I 


Mr. Stead 


... I 


... 2 




Mr. Field 






2 


... I 


Mr. Pattison ... 


... I 


... 2 




Mr. Thrift 






2 


... I 


Mr. Barker 


... 2 


... 


» 


Mr. Spencer 









... 2 


Total 


... 12 


13 




Total 


• a • 


13 


... 12 


Next to the antiquity of anything in attractiveness for most of us is its novelty. 


In Chess, as every Chess 



• Mr. Werner gave pawn and move to his opponent. 
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player knows, novelties have for the most part consisted of endeavours to " improve " the game into some- 
thing that was not Chess at all ; but, let us revel in 

the happy thought, from Cairera's hybrid " Campione " 
to the ancient Duke of Rutland's " Concubines," not 
one of the improvements has survived the improver. 
The vagaries of problem composers in the pursuit of 
new " ideas " if fully chronicled, would fonn a goodly 
library. Passing over " Eggs of Columbus," and 
" Columns of Sissa," &c., &c., only recently a Russian 
player of some note conceived the idea of construct- 
ing problems wherein the pieces were arranged in the 
form of letters of the alphabet ; the one chosen being 
the initial letter of some dead or living champion's 
name. Just as — 



The objection to this misapplication of talent was the 
monopoly of ingenuity on the part of the composer, 
for the solution of his problem required absolutely 
none. His powers were fully employed in the arrange- 
ment of the pieces ; playing them — -the solver's task — White to play ami male in three moves in seven diflerenl ways, 
being the merest ba^aldle. The idea we have now the pleasure of introducing to our " problematic" friends 
(the phrase is convenient) is the conception of Mr. F. Healey, and has this merit, in addition to its novelty, 
that the difficulty encountered by the composer in its construction will be shared by the solver in the 
solution. 

The Caissa Correspondence Club (Hon. Sec, C. F. Green, i Railway-street, Hertford) deserves the 
support of every lover of the game. The terms of subscription are extremely moderate, and we believe that 
membership, although it establishes a claim to copies of the games, does not entail the liability to engage in a 
contest The following is the position of the matches now in progress : 




p 


COMPETITORS. NO. OF 
WHITE. BLACK. MOVES. 


OPENING. 


REMARKS. 


A 


Francillon, H. J. v. Bayne ... 48 
Francillon, H.J. r. Walker... 
Green, C. F. v. Richardson, J. S. 

Ide ». Bayne 44 

Walker v. Green, C. F. ... 27 


Ruy Lopez Kts. Game ... 

Double Fianchetto 

Ruy Loi>ez Kts. Game ... 


Black has a Bishop for a Pawn. 
> Just commenced. 
White has gained a Passed Pawn. 
White has a Piece against a Pawns. 


B 


Richardson, A. v. Green, R... 4 
Walker TT. Bayne 


Sicilian Game 

King's Bbhop Gambit . . . 


\ Just commenced. 


C 


Green, C. F. I-. Wickham ... ifi 
Green, R. v. Richardson, J. S. 16 
Tniich V. Francillon, H. J. ... 43 


Evans Gambit 
Irregular, P to Q B 4 
French Game 


Equal. 

White has gained a Piece. 

Black has gained a Pieces for a Pawn. 



The members of the Vienna Chess Club have promptly accepted the challenge of the City of London 
Club to play two games by corresi>ondencu, and, acting under the impression that the conditions of the match 
were left entirely to tlieir consideration, have im|josed one which rumour says has not met with unanimous 
acceptance m tlic City, viz., that the stakes should be for ;^ioo, The " difliculiy " has, however, been 
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arranged ; and, as the money has already been subscribed in London, the Chess World may look forward to a 
very interesting contest It will be a matter for great regret if the club should not be entitled to the aid of 
Herr Steinitz because of his nationality, for we presume he cannot play against his own compatriots in an inter- 
national contest, just as in our cricket matches York is debarred from playing against Yorkshire. The 
occurrence of this distinguished player's name reminds us that the terms of a notice to a correspondent in a 
recent number, referring to his match with Mr. Deacon, played some years ago, might possibly mislead the 
late Lord Macaulay's New Zealander, or that intelligent foreigner's posterity, as to the facts of the case, — so we 
take this opportunity of recounting the " unvarnished tale." In the match referred to, the winner of the first 
seven games was to be the victor. Mr. Steinitz won five, Mr. Deacon one game, and one was drawn, when the 
last named gentleman resigned the match. We believe, as a matter of fact, that the game won by Mr. Deacon 
in this match was the only one he ever succeeded in scoring against Mr. Steinitz. 

We have more than once enunciated the opinion that there is looming in the future a revival of Chess in 
France. There was a gathering of Chess players at the Artists' Club in Marseilles, on the 24th March last 
( the Straicgie characterises the date as une heureuse journee\ which, fi-om the enthusiasm displayed on the 
occasion, cannot fail to exercise an important influence on the spread of Chess in France. The proceeds of 
the meeting — over 200 francs — ^were devoted to the National Fund for the deliverance of the territory. 
M. Maczuski, a Polish player of repute, played six games simultaneously, sans voir^ and his extraordinary 
skill elicited the applause of a distinguished concourse of spectators. 

A new invention (invaluable to the correspondents of the Illustrated London News) is announced in 
La Stratcgie, The novelty is called Le Polygraphilc^ and it consists of movable letters, employed 
in producing an infinite variety of combinations, based on the principle of the Knight's Tour of the Chess 
Board. The inventor is M. Edme Simonot, who will supply the board, instructions, &c., on receipt of five 
francs. The address is 34 Rue de PEchequier, Paris. The Knight's Tour is apparendy popular in France \ for 
we have received a letter from a correspondent desiring us to make known that he will furnish tracings of the 
Knight's Tour, on boards of any dimensions, at the choice of the applicant Our correspondent is M. Faysse, 
pere, Beauvoisin (Card), France. 

It is a curious circumstance, that English Chess players are indebted to the Athanaum for the intelligence 
that their little world has sustained an irreparable loss 



in the death of the distinguished Russian theorist. 
Major Jaenisch. From the year 1837, when he pub- 
lished, in a pamphlet, his " Discoveries on the Move 
of the Knight," down to his remarkable article on the 
King's Knight's Game, published in ^La Strategies 
thirty years after, Jaenisch has been a constant con- 
tributor to the Chess Uterature of his age. His 
treatise on the Laws of Chess has been the foundation 
for the numerous codes which have been promulgated 
by less original thinkers ; and from his treatise on the 
application of Mathematical Analysis to the game of 
Chess, subsequent theorists have "drawn" their 
scientific deductions. 

But it was in the " bye-ways" of Chess literature 
that Jaenisch was most interesting — to the writer, at 
all events ; and of these the least known was, perhaps, 
his masterpiece of analysis, " The Theory of Self- 
mates," which drew from Conrad Bayer the dedica- 
tion-problem given in the margin. Major Jaenisch was 
bom in the year 18 13, was educated at St. Peters- 
burgh, in one of the Government institutions, and 
afterwards held a Professorship of Mechanics in the 
same establishment. 
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White to play and force Black to mate in eight moves. 



The response to our appeal for subscriptions in aid of Captain Evans, the author of the Evans Gambit, 
has been generous, but not as we should have wished it to have been — ^general. The entire Chess world — 
from the "Rook player " to the " first rate," is indebted to the gentleman whose age and infirmities now command 
our sympathies, as his circumstances demand our practical assistance. We append an appeal to the brother- 
hood of Chess in behalf of Captain Evans fi*om a writer whose name alone is a tower of strength in the cause 
of Chess charity and brotherly feeling : — 

"TO CHESS PLAYERS. 



"Gentlemen, — Some five-and-thirty years back the painful task was imposed on me of soliciting, through the Chess column 
of Belts Lifey pecuniary assistance for the greatest Chess Player of his time, Louis Mahe de la Bourdon nais, who, worn out 
by sickness and suflfering, had come over from Paris to die in London. You responded so promptly to my blunt appeal that ;f 200 
were gathered in a week, our old London Club heading the list with a donation of fifty guineas. A committee was formed to 
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control the expenditure and canry out details, under whose direction the balance of the fund, amounting to several hundred pounds, 
was paid over upon the death of De la Bounlonnais to the widow of our great chief. 

** For the second time in my life I now take the liberty of intreating your instant help for one- of the foremost men — I think 
the foremost man, except Paul Morphy — on the living muster-roll of Chess Worthies, William Davis Evans, author of the 
Evans Gambit^ known to the Chess World as its greatest benefactor for the last 40 years, and always hailed as a friend walking in 
the path of honour. Captain Evans is now over S2 years of age. He is almost blind, and very infirm. He has been confined to 
a sick room in Ostend since autumn last. Captain Evans has a Government pension which dies with him ; and his wife, long past 
seventy, the daughter of a naval officer, should she sui-vive her husband, will then be totally unprovided for. It would be a great 
thing if money could be at once raised to remove Captain Evans to his own countrv, to supply a fund to meet the modest 
requirements of his last years, and to provide bread for Mrs. Evans. Surely this can be done. 

** Have we ever duly thought of what the Evans Gambit has done for Chess ? How that, following our various openings 
of the game, as clawed by the great academy of the last century — Lolli and Del Rio, Philidor and Ponziani — it presents a form of 
attack, cutting as a two-edged sword, stronger and more brilliant than any one opening previously developed— an attack fulfilling 
the conditions required by the great Italian masters, that the highest form of an assault is that which, repulsed in the strongest 
manner, nevertheless allows the attacking party to retreat upon equal terms. Thousands of pages have been printed on the subject 
by the best writers of our time in all languages, but no satisfactory defence has yet been discovered to the Evans Gambit. 

*' I am afraid of weakening this appeal by too many words. I venture to hope that younger men and abler pens will kindly 
take up the subject, and carry it far and wide over the Chess World — to Germany and Canada, Australia and America, — and that 
British Chess Clubs and Societies, provincial and metropolitan, will unite in promoting this labour of love, and taking the trouble 
necessary to impress the urgent importance of the matter on all true lovers of our noble sport. 

'' I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
«* Stock Exchange, London, GEORGE WALKER." 

''April isth 1872." 

•^1* Subscriptions received by Mr. George Walker, Stock Exchange, London; by the Editor of *' Bell's Life," 170 Strand; 
by the Honorary Secretary of the Westminster Chess Club, Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi ; and the St. George's Chess Club, King 
Street, St. James's ; by tne Editor of the Westminster Papers ; and by Mr. Charles Mossop, Solicitor, 46 Cannon Street, E.C., 
Treasurer to the ** Evans Subscription Fund." 



THE CAPTAIN EVANS' FUND. 

In answer to our appeal on behalf of the inventor of the Evans Gambit, we have to acknowledge, with many 
thanks, the receipt of the undermentioned sums. Further subscriptions will be gladly received by Mr. Charles 
Mossop, Solicitor, 46 Cannon Street, E.C., George Walker, Esq., of the Stock Exchange, or G. A. Hampton, 
Esq., of the St. George's Chess Club. It has come to our knowledge that some unauthorized person has been 
using the name of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, or some of its officers, to induce persons to subscribe 
for the benefit of Captain Evans. All willing to assist Captain Evans in his difficulties are earnestly requested 
to forward their subscriptions to the gentlemen named above, and to no other person. 



£^u^Mriptvan< r^ceivedL per Mr, 
Oeorge Walker, and paid to 
Miss Evofns, 

Henry Waite 
Fred. Slons . 
Jno. Rhodes 
A. Mongredien 
George walker 



2 8 

6 

6 

2 2 

6 



£19 4 



Pwrther Subseripiums received 
by Mr, Qeorge Walker, 



C J. B. ■ • 
J.G. . . . 
Friendfl per ditto 



£ B d 

6 6 

3 

9 



£10 6 



Subscriptions received 


by tJie' 


Editor of Thb Westminstm; 


Papers. 




1 

1 

£ s d! 


T. W. Barnes 




10 


F. H. LewU 




10 


A. Mooatta . 




10 


ILBianuhi . 




10 


W. J. DaviB . 




10 


R. Child . . < 




10 


8. Joshua 4 




10 


Dr. Lewi* . 




10 


S. Solomon . 




10 


Wybro Robertson 




10 


D. Picoiotci . 




10 


The Weatmintter Fapm 


v 


10 


B. Frere 




10 


E. Jessel 




10 


Mom le Blanch . 




2 


Halifhx Chess Club , 




2 8 6 


A. Schroeder 




10 


Dr. Brown . • 




10 


Samuel Bies 




10 


£. Sohloesser . 




1 


S. 8. Boden . 




6 


Knight's Pavni . 




2 6 



£ B 

Jno. Watkinson . . . 10 
C. W. Howell, of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Co. . 1 1 



£21 17 



Fwrther Subscriptions promised, 

£ s d 
C. KareU . . . . 10 
R. Ormood . . .10 

I. O. Howard Taylor (per 

annum, so long as jfr. 

Taylor and Capt. Evans 

liyep first subsoription 

paid) .... 



10 6 
£2 6 



The following Sums have been 
paid or promised to Q. A» 
Hampionf Esq., of the 8t, 
Qeorge* s Chess Club, £ g 



G. Samuel . 
G. Cattley . 
M. Minchin . 
J. Cochrane . 
Captain Kennedy 
F. Barrow . 
Sir J. Trelawney 
J. Lowenthal • 
J. B. FOnwiok . 
A. Cohen 
J. Keir . 
8. M. Salter. 
Wm. Ballard, jun. 
H. Mamas . 
Colonel Denison . 
N. W. Strode 
John Samuel . 
Lord Lytton 
Horace Lloyd, Q.C. 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
10 

1 1 






1 
1 





1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 






1 
1 
1 
1 



d 






3 3 











1 












£«) 18 



TOURNEY PROBLEMS RECEIVED. 

22. ''Moderatadurant" (Australia). | 23. "Uncle Toby" (Australia). 
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TOURNEY PROBLEMS. 



No. ex. — Black. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



"Major Optima fcrat." 
No. CXI.— Black. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. CXII.— Black. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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No. CXIII.— Black. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Fais ce que doir advienne que pourra." 
No. CXIV.— Black. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. CXV.— Black. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. CXVL— Black. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



"Durch Kampf zfim Sieg. 
No. CX VII.— Black. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. CXVIII.— Black. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four mores. 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. CXIX.— B7 I. O. Howarb Taylor. Problem No. CXX.— By A. Cyril Pearson. 

BLACK. BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 



White to play and mate in three mores. 



Problem No. CXXI. — By Henry Thomas Yotmc. 

BLACK: 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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GAME LXX. 

Between Messrs. Kolisch and Barnes. 
(Evans' Gambit) 





White. 




Herr K. 


I. 


PtoK4 


2. 


Kt to K B 3 


3- 


BtoB4 


4. 


P to Q Kt 4 


5- 


P to Q B 3 


6. 


PtoQ4 


7- 


Castles 


8. 


Q to Kt 3 


9- 


PtoKs 


10. 


R to K sq 


II. 


B to K Kt s 


12. 


B takes Kt 


13- 


Kt takes K P 


14. 


B to Kt 5 ch 


15- 


Q takes K B P ch 


16. 


Kt takes Q B P ch (b) 


17. 


B takes Kt 





Black. 




Mr. B. 


I. 


PtoK4 


2. 


Kt to Q B 3 


3- 


B toB4 


4. 


B takes P 


5. 


BtoR4 


6. 


P takes P 


7. 


P to Q 3 (a) 


8. 


Q to K B 3 


9- 


P takes K P 


10. 


K Kt to K 2 


II. 


Q to K Kt 3 


12. 


Kt takes B 


13- 


Q to Q Kt 3 


14. 


P to Q B 3 


15. 


K to Q sq 


16. 


Kt takes Kt 


17. 


Q to B 4 (c) 



18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 
31. 
32. 

33. 
34. 



White. 

Herr K, 

P takes P 
Q takes K Kt P 
QKt s ch 
Q takes B ch 
P to Q 5 ch 
Kt to B 3 
Q to R 4 ch 
Kt to Q Kt 5 
Q to Q B 2 
Q R to Q sq 
PtoQ6 

Q to B 7 ch (0 

P takes R ch 

R to K 8 ch 

R takes R 

R takes P ch 

R to Q 6 ch,and wins. 



Black. 
Mr. B. 

18. Q to Q 3 

19. R to K B sq 

20. K to B 2 

21. K takes B (d) 

22. K to Q 2 

23. P to Kt 3 

24. K to Q sq 

25. Q to K B 3 

26. R to K B 2 

27. B to Q Kt 2 

28. B takes K Kt P (e) 

29. R takes Q 

30. K to B sq 

31. K to Kt 2 

32. B to K R 6 

33. K to B 3 



(a) B to Kt 3 is the *' classic ** defence at this point, and P takes Q B P is frequently adopted by the German master, Andersen. 

(b) Herr Kolisch is no sluggard when, as in this little skirmish, he gets the attack into his hands. 

(c) Apparently his only move. 

(d) P to Kt 3, although not quite satisfactory, would hare given Black more resource. 

(e) Mr. Barnes has played this somewhat disheartening game with great skill and caution, but he appears to have entirely over- 
looked the combination commenced by White on his 26th move. 

(f) Equally beautiful and forcible. 









GAME 


LXXI. 




White. 




Black. 




White. 




Mr. H. 




Mr. MiNCHiN. 




Mr. H. 


1. 


P to K 4 


I. 


PtoK4 


14. 


Q to K B 2 


2. 


K Kt to B 3 


2. 


K Kt to B 3 


IS- 


K to R sq 


3- 


PtoQ4 


3- 


Kt takes P 


16. 


B takes Kt 


4. 


BtoQ3 


4. 


Pt(>Q4 


17. 


Bto K3 


S- 


P takes P 


5- 


P to K B 4 


18. 


P to K Kt 4 


6. 


P takes P en pas. 


6. 


Kt takes P 


19. 


Q Kt to B 3 


7. 


Kt to K s 


7. 


BtoQ3 


20. 


K to Kt sq 


8. 


P to K B 4 


8. 


Castles 1 


21. 


Q to Kt 2 


9- 


Castles 


9- 


B to K 3 


22. 


P takes P 


10. 


QtoK2 


10. 


Kt to Q 2 


23. 


P takes P ch 


II. 


Kt takes Kt 


II. 


Q takes Kt 


24. 


R takes R 


12. 


P to K B s 


12. 


B to K B 2 


25- 


Q to K B 2 


13. 


P to K R 3 


13. 


Q R to K sq 


26. 


R to K sq 



Black. 
Mr. MiNCHiN. 

14. Q to K 2 

15. Ktto K 5 

16. P takes B 

17. Q to K 4 

18. B to Q 4 

19. B to Q B 3 

20. P to K Kt 3 

21. Q RtoK2 

22. R to K B 6 (a) 

23. R takes P 

24. P takes R 

25. R takes P 

26. R to K R 7 (b) 

And wins. 



(a) The amp juste, 

(b) This is good enough, but there is a forced mate, as follows : — 

R to R 8 ch 

Q to R 7 ch 

P to B 7 ch 

B takes Kt ch 

P takes R (Queen's) ch 

Q to R 5 ch 

Q takes B icate. 

8 



K takes R 
Q takes Q 
Kt interposes 
Q to Kt 2 
B to Kt sq 
BtoR2 
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A WHIST LESSON. 



HAND No. 127. 
A's Hand. 












9 


^ 


9 


9 


9 


9 









0"^ 



o 







9 9 
9_5J 




X's Hand. 

"s? 








♦ 
o ♦ 



B*s Hand. 










9 9 
9 9 






0^0 




♦ 








Z's Hand. 



T^ 




♦ ♦ 








^co*^ 




9 




*/©H 








♦ + 




♦ ♦ 




♦ 















»w^ 








9 




9 

9 9 








w 














♦ 









flWuMnA 










t ♦ 








9 9 




9 




^^ 






+ * 




4. 4. 




+ 
















Score — Love all. Z turns up S 9. 

It has been suggested to us, that the most useful lesson which could be given to a learner of Whist would 
be to place before him an ordinary hand, and point out the considerations which could enter the mind of 
each player, at every stage of the play — supposing them to have a competent knowledge of the modem 
game. The usual notes given in these Papers are intended for the advanced WTiist player, and do not 
illustrate to the beginner the continually new calculations it is necessary to make as the progress of the hand 
shows more and more of the position of the cards. We have accordingly selected the above hand for 
treatment in this way, not because of any special point in it, but because it illustrates the common course of 
play in the great majority of hands, and we think it will be found that correctness and attention in simple hands 
will do more to win, than the occasional brilliancy which takes advantage of extraordinary situations. 

Trick I. —A, on sorting his hand, finds four trumps to an honour, and notices that his 8 and 10 of trumps 
form a tenace over the 9 turned up, which may be of the utmost importance afterwards. He has a strong suit of 
Hearts, and he is guarded in the other suits. This is a strong hand, and if he can hope to win the game in 
the hand he should lead trump, but the score is love all, and it would require two honours in his partner's 
hand, and some strength in another suit as well to win, and the chances are that his partner does not possess 
such unusual strength. On the other hand if B is very weak, the game can be saved only by cautious play. 
Under these circumstances his best play is to open his strong suit of Hearts, and having K, Kn and 10 in it 
he leads the 10, according to the table of recognized leads. 

X has got four trumps to an honour ; he has also the Ace of Clubs, but he has two hopelessly weak 
suits. He niust play to save the game. Having the 9 of Hearts, he knows A's lead is from K, Kn, 10, 
and that if Z is obliged to take the 10 with the Ace, or if it goes round, the whole suit is against them. 
He must carefully note his partner's card, and if it be the 8 or even the 6, he may, when he gets the lead, play 
to force him, having four trumps to an honour, which is ample justification for forcing, even if the high card 
should be the commencement of a call for trumps. 

B has only three trumps, and as his strong suit is headed by a Kn only, it is hopeless to expect to clear 
it. His scheme of the game is, to play wholly to his partner's hand, and to keep his hopes fixed on the fifth 
trick, which saves the game even should his partner have no honour. He passes the 10 of Hearts, because it 
is as valuable as the Q if led from strength, and if a weak lead, he must play to protect the suit, by finessing 
against the Kn. 

Z is weak in trumps, and after taking the first trick with H Ace, must play to clear his Club suit He 
does not know whether the H Queen is with X or B. He hopes only to save the game. As his suit is headed 
by a sequence he leads (trick 2) the Kn of Clubs. 

A, having K of Clubs, knows Z's lead is from a sequence downwards. If his partner has no honour in the 
suit his K would be put on to no purpose. If his partner has Ace or Q, it is better to leave the trick to him. 

9 
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He does not cover therefore. N.B. — On this point there seems to be a diflference of opinion among the 
authorities. 

X is tempted to finesse the Kn, — in many cases a trick is gained by doing so, — ^but K or Q cannot both 
be in A's hand, and Z may have led from K, Q, Kn, five, in which case he wants his partner's Ace out of the way. 
The considerations are many, not all very obvious, but the best players agree that without special reason you 
should not finesse the Kn in your partner's original lead, and X follows the rule, plays his Ace, and (3) returns 
the 7, having had only three of the suit originally. 

B's Queen wins the trick. He now knows the K is with his partner, and the Heart suit is cleared. He 
is too weak however to lead trump, and goes on with his partner's suit. As he had only three originally he (4) 
returns the Q, which makes, and (5) continues with the 8, which A takes with Kn, exhausting the suit to the 
last card, which he retains. 

(6) A has now got a considerable amount of information, and has again to consider the advisability of a 
trump lead. He has the best Club and the last Heart, so his only difficulty is about Diamonds, but he knows 
B has no Hearts nor Clubs, for, with a small Club, he would have kept his Q, and not run the risk of it and K 
falling together. B has therefore eight cards, consisting of trumps and Diamonds only. If he is not strong in 
trumps, he must be very strong numerically in Diamonds, and may be safely trusted with the protection of that 
suit, aided by A's Kg. A therefore leads trump, and having four, leads the lowest B wins the trick with his 
Ace, and (7) having three only, returns his best, the Kn drops from Z, and A wins with the K. 

(8) A's position is now very difficult By the lead of the trump or the Club, he can only make two by 
cards, unless his partner has Ace or Q of Diamonds. By the lead of the Heart, if his partner has the 6 of 
Spades, A and B will mike three by cards, and he takes this chance and leads H Kg. 

X, remembering that B, on the return of trump, led the 7, knows that he cannot overtrump tlie 6, which 
he therefore plays. 

(9) X leads the Q of trumps, and knowing that the only chance of his partner making two tricks in 
Diamonds is that he should be left last in play, he (10) leads the losing Club up to the Kg, and A and B 
cannot get more than 2 by cards. 



WHIST JOTTINGS. 

GRUMBLING AND GRUMBLERS. 

The education of the Whist player is peculiar. How he becomes a Whist player, nobody knows. He never 
learns his Alphabet, or the Catechism, or anything else that he ought to do. He appears full grown, mushroom- 
like. He remembers some one blowing him up for doing something that he ought not to have done, and 
somebody else blowing him up for not doing something else, and he is blown up to the end of the chapter. 
This phase of being blown up is varied by grumbling sometimes aloud, sometime soiio voce. So that the Whist 
player is reared on scolding and grumbling, as other youngsters are reared on pap. Truly this is a happy 
life. Some men grumble on principle, because it is a national privilege, and they avail themselves of die 
Englishman's birthright. It is their own mess of pottage, and they partake thereof freely. Some do it again 
on principle, because they believe that if they grumble enough it will bring them luck. Some do it in the hope 
that they will excite sympathy, and that their friends will feel for their ill fortune, which by-the-bye, Whist 
players never do. Some grumble to annoy their friends, and we are bound to say these succeed. They 
declare that they have not won a rubber for a fortnight They have not had an honour for an age, although 
we are conscious they have scored them more frequently than we. This is a disagreeable habit that players 
might dispense with. We do not go to the Whist table to grumble, or to hear people grumble, or to be 
scolded, but to play Whist We desire to enjoy ourselves in our own fashion. Our happiness is increased by 
seeing our friends happy \ dimiitished by seeing those around us cross, angry, surly, or disagreeable. It is the 
duty of a Whist player to be agreeable, as it is the duty of every man to do all else he has to do as 
pleasantly as possible. There has been no special commandment that Whist players should be 
unpleasant to their neighbours. The disagreeables resulting from bad play are quite sufficient without 
the addition of real or imaginary grievances. If we play according to our means, and we entreat our readers 
never to play for more than they are prepared then and there to pay, it is of very little consequence to third 
parties whether A or B win or lose. We may be sorry to see a man lose more than he can afford : but our 
sympathies are only then given on the assumption that he who so lost is a fool. We think that a man who loses 
more than he can afford is an ass, and we vary this opinion by sometimes assuming him to be a simple 
ass, and at others a dishonest ass ; because the man is dishonest who plays for sums he cannot pay, just as 
much as he is dishonest if he takes our purse. We know it is very hard on bad players to have a continuous 
run of luck against them. It is harder on good players ; but if the best players were to lose more than they 
could afford, we could give them no sympathy on account of their loss. They ought to know that skill only 
occasionally tells^ and that the most skilful may have such a run of cards against him, that skill is of no avaiL 
10 
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No man should play Whist who is not prepared to make a loss of 60 points. If he can afford to lose 40 points 
— a common loss in an evening — then he should leave the table when his 40 points are exhausted. If he goes 
beyond this, he runs the risk of being dishonest For our part, we would say to a Whist player, never take 
credit ; and, what is more, never give credit It is painful to lose, but we believe it much more painful to win 
of a man who cannot afford to lose ; and thus we are brought back to the point that there should be no credit 
at all at Whist The game should be played for ready money only, and we believe that with this proviso 
nothing can be more harmless, as there is no game more interesting and exciting. There is no player of 
eminence that we have ever known that has not at some period of his life had a continuous run of luck against 
him for a month, and we have seen the best player of the party lose for a longer period than this. 
Whist players, as practical men, should recognise this fact.. We cannot understand it We 'know not what 
luck is, but the fact of its existence in many forms is continually before us. 

Grumbling is not confined to the bad players. There are, unfortunately, good players who indulge in 
this habit One of these will allege that in every hand their partner lost one or two tricks ; that their partners 
always play wrong, and that if they had played differently the game must have been saved or won. The 
theory on which this class work is that one card can make two tricks if skilfully played. It may be that 
this is true, but then we are not skilful players, and have not yet found out their secret Play the cards 
over again in any way the grumbler pleases, and show that the game could not be saved, and that this was 
obvious to the player found fault with, still they harp on the old string that you have played too rashly, and 
that you ought not to have led trumps, or you ought to have done something else. The difficulty of this 
class is that they cannot realise that cards will beat their makers. That skill is of very limited power as 
against the cards, and that no man (except this kind of critic) can do impossibilities. So great is their skill, 
that the hands were never yet dealt where, if they had been in their partner's position, they could not have 
saved the game. 

Amongst the good players that grumble are those who say if their partner had played diflferently, or if 
something else had happened, the game would have been saved. \Miat is the use of this kind of remark. 
We all know that if we had played differently, a different result would have come about If the player played 
correctly, according to his lights, no remark of this sort should be made. Thus, Queen led. We, second 
player, having King, 3, 2, covered the Queen. Our partner, fomth player, had the Ace alone. At the end of 
the haiid he said, in a melancholy tone of voice, " If you had not played the King, we should have saved the 
game." He was quite right ; but unless the grumblers desire to make all the players erratic in their style, or in 
doubt whether, with King and 2 small ones you should cover the Queen, what is the use of such remarks? One 
man grumbles at his partner because he has not won the game, when in point of fact it was his own bad play 
that lost the game. We witnessed a case of this sort recently. A player played a weak game throughout, and 
at the end, with but 3 cards in, he leads the 7 of trumps. The third player knew the fourth player could 
have nothing but trumps. Third player had King, 8, 3 of trumps ; he wanted one trick to save the game, 
and he passed the 7, knowing that the King must save the game, no matter how the cards were situated. It 
turned out that player No. i had Ace Queen of trumps, and, with 2 by honours, he ought to have won the 
game, and he grumbled and laughed maliciously at the third player's bad play. No doubt it was hard to lose 
Sie game : but No. i had in this case returned his adversary's lead the first trick, having a good suit of his own, 
and Ace Queen four trumps. He played for a ruff in this first suit and got it, and having told his partner, by 
his play, that he had no strength, the third player was bound to save the game rather than try to win it The 
error was one of an old date, and although the grumbler thought that it was the third player who lost the game, 
it appeared to us it was the bad form of the first player who caused the loss. The game was an easily won 
game, and if No. 3 had not been an observant player, with an eye to the score, the game would not have been 
lost An instance (one of many) where the careful player loses when the careless and inattentive would have 
won. The lesson to be drawn from this is, that you should not play for a ruff with a good suit and 4 good 
trumps. You should not play a weak game with strong cards, or, in the end, your own cunning overreaches 
itself. 

There is another class of good players who bewail their ill luck when they get 6 trumps, and make nothing 
of them, or get, perhaps, to the score of 4 instead of winning the game. They grumble diroughout the han^ 
and turn round at the end of it and ask you " if you ever did see such luck as they play with ? If I get a hand 
you see my partner never has anything ;" and we suppose they expect that if they have 6 trumps, their partner 
should have the like nimiber. 

This class take you into their confidence, and tell you of the extraordinary run of ill-luck they have. If 
they only win sometimes they would not care so much, but they never win. They reproach their adversaries 
for the number of trumps they have, and we have heard one speak to an adversary and say, "in the last 4 rubs 
you have led trumps every time," and when under the impression that he was being criticized, this innocent 
player replied, " weU, I had good cards in my other suits, and I was bound to lead trumps." The grumbler 
replied, " Oh, it is not your play I find fault with, but the cards you hold" 

Some there are who grumble because they have forgotten they had the 13th of a suit, or the 2 best, when 
these 2 happen to be small ones, and in consequence lose the game, and apparently they seem to think their 

It 
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own want of attention has nothing to do with the result. These again, with very good cards, lose the game 
by bad play or by not taking the chances in their favour, and they seem to be surprised that others, under 
like circumstances, do not lose. Indeed, when the cards of a particular suit are as well known to a good 
player as if the cards were on the table, and the good player takes advantage of this knowledge to play in the 
most advantageous manner for himself, they appear to think this the result of luck, forgetful for the moment 
that the game for the nonce is skill against luck. That the one player is playing with his eyes open, and the 
other with his eyes shut. 

There is only one cheerful grumbler, and he ought to be immortalized. He goes in for something pretty 
every hand, and if one of these pretty things come off in a rubber, although he has lost 6 tricks to win the one, 
he is happy. He points out one of these beauties, and gravely tells you that had it not been for this «?///, you 
would have lost 4 by cards and 2 by honours, instead of 3 by cards and 2 by honours ! He always expects to 
get more than he does, and believes it is his partner's fault that he does not get more, and he tells him so ; but 
then he does not know how the extra trick could have been got unless you led trumps, or perhaps a Club, and 
on being informed that you had not a Club or trump, h* declares at once that it could not have been helped 
any way. Whereupon, some good natured friend reminds him that if he had not tnimped his partner's best 
Diamond, or if he had led trumps, the game could not have been lost He is however a happy man whether 
winning or losing, and one of his ci?u/s repays him for all the losses he suffers 



EDGAR POE ON WHIST, 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — There is, in your number for March, a quotation from Edgar Poe on Whist, which seems to me to indicate 
that this very clever writer knew either too little of Whist, or too much of objectionable Whist players. As a 
piece of smart writing; addressed to those who are not Whist players, or, being players, do not hold the game 
in high regard, the sentiments of Edgar Poe may pass ; but I think that for any Whist player to accept them 
would be to acknowledge on his part that high, honourable feeling and Whist are not compatible things. I 
subjoin the passage : — 

** To observe attentively is to remember distinctly ; and so far, the concentrative Chess player will do very well at Whist, while 
the rules of Hoyle (themselves based upon the mere mechanism of the game) are sufficiently and generally comprehensible. Thus, 
to have a retentive memory and to proceed by ' the book,' are points commonly regarded as the sum total of good playing. But it 
is in matters beyond the limits of mere rule that the skill of the analyst is evinced ; he makes, in silence, a host of observations and 
inferences. So, perhaps, do his companions ; and the diflference in the extent of the information obtained lies not so much in the 
validity of the inference as in the quality of the observation. The necessary knowledge is that of what to obse^^'e. Our 
player confines himself not at all ; nor, because the game is the object, does he reject deductions from things external to the game. 
He examines the countenance of his partner, comparing it carefully with that of each of his opponents. He considers the m<^e of 
assorting the cards in each hand, often counting trump by trump, and honour by honour, through the glances bestowed by their 
holders upon each. He notes every variation of faces as the play progresses, gathering a fund of thought from the differences in the 
expression — of certainty, of surprise, of triumph, or of chagrin." 

I can only observe this, that it is Wliist divorced from chivalry. I would just as soon take an opportunity 
(which I could avoid) of looking at my neighbour's hand as I would open and read a letter of his. And to 
pry into his countenance, or stealthily watch the arrangement of his cards, or in any other way to try 
systematically to learn his hand from any outward indication except the legitimate one of watching the &U of 
his cards, would appear to me to be in the same grade of feeling which would prompt a man to investigate 
the addresses and postmarks of a friend's letters, or to read the addresses of those he sent out with a view to 
worm out any secrets he had This method of watching people's faces at Whist, w their mode of sorting 
their cards, is the game of sharp practice, not the game of Whist — not, at least, as I see it played, and play it 
myself; and as I certainly would never stoop to any of these arts myself, so I certainly would not mix 
habitually in any society in which I found they could be resorted to wthout loss of character. Lataria« 

By way of addenda to Latakia's letter, we may add the following anecdote, told by Cornelius O'Dowd, in 
the Blackwood for March. 

'^ I remember, a great many years ago, to have played a party at Wliist, with a distinguished American 
politician, who was my opponent and the * dummy.' The game was long, and obstinately contested, and won, 
ultimately, by the American. We had been four to four, when the last heat decided the struggle. When in 
the act of commencing another game, my mind still dwelling on the events of the preceding one» a sudden 
thought struck me that my opponent must have 'revoked.' If I were right in my conjecture it was, of course, 
too late to make the objection, for we were already engaged in a new partie ; but, still, as a matter of curious 
interest, I thought I should ask hun if it were so. * Yes, sir,* replied he, promptly, * I did revoke ; it was the 
only way to win the game.* ** 

Those who do us the honour to read our remarks are aware that with the morality of the American 
or with the opinions of Poe we have no sympathy. The man who purposely revokes is a cheat \ 
the man who obtains information by watching the others arrange their cards is as contemptible as 
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the one who looks over another's hand. It must not be supposed that because we insert a good story or a 
smart piece of writing that therefore we endorse the writer's views. If Poe had played in good Whist society 
he would have found that it required the whole of his attention to watch the cards as they fell, and to draw the 
necessary inferences therefrom, without troubling himself with any extraneous information, and that if he tried 
to count his adversary's hand or to see his cards, he would be taken in and detected. It would be useless to 
see another's hand unless you could take advantage of the information thus obtained. Where there is one 
player at the table capable of putting down a hand as it was played, there is considerable risk in playing on 
information improperly obtained. — Ed. 



CROQUET. 

THE COMING SEASON. 

The Croquet season may be said to commence as to-day, for though a good deal of practice is done early 
by those who aspire to the honour of carrying off the Oxford Cup, the great majority of players wait until 
the lingering spring has ceased to torment us with its broken promises. The Grand National Croquet Club 
and All-England Croquet Club both announce the usual contests. There is to be a spring and autumn 
meeting at Wimbledon, and the Champion Cup of that Club is to be played for on the 9th of July and the 
following days. The great event of the year will be, as usual, the contest at Oxford, given by the Grand 
National, at which it is said two fresh competitors, members of the University, will enter. The last six 
years have hardly effected any difference in the relative merit of the best players. With the exception that 
Law is champion, instead of Peel, the list remains as it was — Law, Peel, Whitmore, Muntz, Lillie. The 
only player who has shown any promise of being able to contest the palm with these, with any chance of 
success, is Mr. Black, of New College, Oxford, who is, we presume, one of the University men spoken of as 
likely to enter for the championship this year. Mr. Black, it will be remembered, was the player who made 
the extraordinary break of 137 points last year, at the meeting of the Grand National at Aldershot, but as this 
break was on a ground of limited size, with 5 inch hoops (a liberal 5. inches), the criterion is not conclusive. 
His play is however undoubtedly of a high order, and we should rejoice to see him brought forward as a 
representative of the Dark Blue, especially because we cannot help thinking that Croquet ought not to be 
considered as having reached the acmd of its developement in five or six players. One more in the list would 
give a fresh interest to the fight We have not much hope of any one else coming forward, the players who 
stand next in merit to those gentlemen we have mentioned being a long way behind in skill. 



THE SETTINGS. 

The Settings at Croquet may be virtually considered as being now reduced to two, that of the Grand National 
Croquet Club, and No. 3, known as the All-round Setting, invented by Mr. Hale. Setting No. 2, with its 
diminished number of points and objectionable centre hoop, the best thing ever invented for spoiling a good 
ground, may be considered as a thing of the past Of the two remaining Settings, adopted respectively by the 
Grand National and All-England Clubs, No. i is somewhat the easiest ; but the average of time, as kept last 
year by the Grand National Croquet Club, 52 minutes a game, shows that it is quite difficult enough. The 
No. 3 Setting is, we think, not without merit, but it requires modification. We have no hesitation in saying 
that, as adopted by the All-England Croquet Club, it will not answer. We have sufficiently explained the 
absurdity of adopting a Croquet ground, a quarter of an acre in extent, as a standard. On such a ground, with 
sensational hoops of 3f inches. Croquet at Wimbledon is likely to become an intolerable bore. The average 
distance between the hoops in Setting 3 is fourteen yards, and there are four distances of twenty-four yards to 
be made ; and the consequence will be that a game played out by bad players will be more lingering than 
Pope's needless " Alexandrine," and drag its slow length along in such an intolerable manner, that travellers 
taking a return ticket firom London to Portsmouth may be able to see the commencement of a game in the 
morning, and come back in time to see the finish in the twilight It has been stated that the Setting has 
been thus generally adopted in conformity with the wishes of the "large majority of the county clubs ;" but 
as there ar^ only three or four county clubs, the statement puts one in mind of the old story of the two old 
women who were lodging in the same house, one of whom complained to a friend that there were ten 
thousand cats in the house ; but, on examination, it turned out that there were only two cats, her own and 
the other old woman's. We strongly suspect that the large majority of county clubs would turn out to be the 
Sussex County Club and the Threeshire. . The term " large majority" must, under the circumstances, be looked 
on as " tall talk." 

The result of observations made last year with respect to the Setting now given as No. i in the Con- 
ference Rules, shows that games played by first-rate players lasted firom 30 to 45 minutes, by ordinary players 
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from 40 to 60 minutes. The average of time is the best criterion, and 40 minutes is about the best average of 
duration. Of course we speak of play with the small hoop — that is, a four-inch hoop, the standard adopted by 
the Grand National. With this size, we recommend the first Setting as by far the best, and as afforcUng the 

greatest variety of distances. 

~ — ■ ■ ■■ « »~. — — 

GRAND NATIONAL CROQUET CLUB. 

The first meeting of this Club is to take place at Oxford. The matches will commence on Monday the 
loth of June, and will last through the Commemoration week. The annual contest for the Championship 
is fixed for Wednesday the 1 2th June. The present holder of the cup is Mr. Law. who last year defeated 
Mr. Muntz and Mr. Whitmore. We understand that the Oxford meeting is likely to become a regular thing, 
and, tn the interest of Croquet, it is much to be hoped that it will. Everything which is heartily taken up by 
the Dark Blue is sure to become generally attractive ; and if the merits of Croquet, as a game, are as high as 
its lovers fondly suppose, the contest for the Oxford Cup may come to be an event much looked forward to. 
•The second meeting of the National Club takes place at Aldershot, on the 25th June, and is expected to last 
four days. The Aldershot Croquet ground is now the largest in England, and certainly the most beautiful. 
The whole extent of the ground is sixteen acres, of which between five or six acres are in good order for play. 
Seventeen sets can be put on at once, and we understand that, with the alterations going on, the ground will 
finally more than double any other public ground in England. In the same week as the Croquet, there is 
to be at the camp a match of the Zingari, a ball, races, and private theatricals. With such a programme no 
one can fail to be pleased ; but it will require, we think, a good constitution to go through all the gaieties. 
The August and September meetings of the G. N. C. C. are not yet announced. 

DRAMATIC NOTES. 

We suppose that when Saul was found to be among the prophets, some feelings of gratification were expressed 
by the smaller fry of seerdom at the appearance of so distinguished an opponent on their side. It is in a 
similar frame of mind that we read, in an article on dramatic criticism contained in the Daify Telegraph of the 
1 7th April, opinions which are as confirmatory of the views we have always expressed in these Papers as they 
are damning to the Telegraph itself. The article in question was caused by a letter from Mr. Charles Reade, 
complaining of the criticism passed by the Daily Telegraph on his adaptation of Mr. Trollope's novel, Ralph 
the Heir, and in taking occasion to rebuke Mr. Reade's petulant rudeness, the writer deUvers himself of some 
very sound and sensible remarks on the present and recent state of dramatic criticism. He states, truly 
enough, that the lash has for many yeai*s been laid aside, severity has been forgotten, fi-equent offences allowed 
to escape with impunity, and keen, sharp censure on authors, actors and managers has been nearly unknown. 
And he hits the right nail on the head when he says that this unsatisfactory state of things has been caused by 
personal kindliness, and by the good feeling arising fi-om fellowship and social intercourse between actors, 
authors and critics. That there has been a slight change for the better is due to no exertions of the Daily 
Telegraphy which, after the fashion of great men and institutions, steps in when the work has been nearly 
completed to claim a share in the reward It has been the greatest offender of all in the matter of wholesale 
whitewashing of worthless plays, in gushing praise of bad and indifferent actors, and in heaping eulogies on the 
heads of dramatic authors. It has been left to obscure and poverty-stricken publications to commence a new 
system of criticism ; and we are fain to confess that genuine reviews of plays and players have proceeded in 
many instances more from a desire to achieve notoriety and circulation than from honest intent But, as the 
result is good, it is not for us to quarrel with the motives which led to it ; and no sooner did it become 
apparent that honest criticism found favour with the public, than a change took place in the tactics of the 
influential journals, and the Daily Telegraph itself has of late numbered itself, as we have said, among the true 
prophets. It has recently published criticisms which are at once candid and clever, and its review of Shilly- 
shally^ at the Gaiety, has given great offence to Mr. Charles Reade, who is the adapter of the piece. 

We are sorry that Mr. Charles Reade should kick against the pricks, for he is not to be confounded with 
the ordinary crowd of authors and playwrights. It was naturally to be expected that managers, especially 
young and petted ones, should, in their indignation and astonishment at being thwarted in the smallest degree, 
address ungrammatical and illogical appeals to the public to support them against the critics ; but Mr. Reade 
is a man of different metal, and we are therefore sorry that he should place himself in a false position. That 
he has so placed himself is doubly true, for he has, in the first instance, written a bad and clumsy play ; and, in 
the second, a letter replete with childish anger and unfounded insinuations. His letter, briefly summed up, 
declares that the verdict of the Telegraph critic is utterly false, and dictated by the jealousy of a rival play- 
wright y and, indirectly, that the critic himself is no gentleman, no scholar, and a man of impure life and 
morals. We do not know whether Mr. Reade takes in The Westminster Papers^ but if he does, he may read 
our opinion that such a letter as the one we have quoted is utterly indefensible and unworthy \ and, further, 
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that Shilly-Shally deserves every word of sharp criticism that was passed upon it The first act is as inartistic 
and confused a specimen of construction as, let us say, Ecarte, and the second and third resolve themselves 
mainly into a duologue between Mr. Neefit and his daughter, or, rather, between Mr. Toole and Miss Farren. 
Those who have read Mr. Trollope's book will be shocked to hear that, for the supposed exigencies of the 
stage, Moggs is turned into Mr. Neefit's cutter-out ; that Clarissa, bereft of sister and cousin, comes to the 
breeches-maker to order a riding-habit, and exchanges chaff with her lovers — Ralph Newton the heir, and 
Ralph (rechristened Robert) Newton the illegitimate son ; that, in separate compartments, in a Twickenham- 
hotel scene, Clarissa, broken-hearted, leans against the wall of one compartment, whilst Mr. Toole is cracking 
his wildest jokes in the other ; and that the characters discuss, promiscuously, love affairs, arrests for debt, 
succession to estates, and the rights of man, whilst an old gentleman is supposed to be dying outside. If we 
add that the second act resolves itself into a kissing match between Mr. Toole and Miss Farren ; that the third 
winds up with a burlesque tag, and that the representative of Ralph could never, in real life, have been enter- 
tained for a moment as a suitor by any one lady, much less by two, it will be seen that the Telegraph reviewer 
had some grounds for the conclusions he arrived at. 

Broken Spells (at the Court Theatre) is a play of a very different character. Unlike Shilly-Shally ^ the first 
act, and especially the first scene, is exceedingly well planned and dramatic. Such is the pathetic nature of 
the love story at the beginning of the play, so well have the authors told it, and so well is it acted by 
Mr. Vezin and Miss Cavendish, that the audience are surprised and vexed to find the gentleman become a 
revengeful fiend, and the lady wed another. Neither in the progress nor the delineation of the plot do the 
second and third acts keep up the promise of the first. When two such authors as Dr. Marston and Mr. Wills 
work in conjunction, it would be supposed that they would err, if at all, on the side of diffuseness ; but as it is, 
they are obliged to eke out the scanty proportion of the second and third acts with some exceedingly 
melancholy comic business. In very bad taste is the jocose dialogue between a domestic and his master's 
sister about the death of tlie fonner's wife ; and very inharmonious at the end of the play is the fimny by-play 
of Estelle and her lover, with Mr. Vezin*s display of acting. A performance so fine as that of Mr. Vezin ought 
to be witnessed by every lover of art, and we unhesitatingly declare that nothing superior to it is to be witnessed 
at present on the English stage. Truth compels us to state that the audience at the Court witness it with 
polite, but perplexed patience, and turn with relief and delight to the revised burlesque of R^ecca and the 
** gag" of Mr. Righton. This gentleman is a clever actor, but he is not Mr. Toole ; and until he attains to 
Mr. Toole's popularity and genial humour, it would be well for him, or if he is incapable of self-restraint, for 
the management to curtail, in some degree, his facetious impromptus, which, in addition to interrupting the 
business of the stage, are not palatable to the better portion of the audience. Mr. Righton should also 
reflect that when he meddles Tiath politics, he is like a child playing with edged tools, and that when he 
introduces a coarse and silly allusion to the late outrage on the Queen, he incurs the contempt of all right 
thinking persons — whether they are in stalls, pit or gallery. It would be a pity if an actor of promise, as Mr. 
Righton has shown himself, should be spoilt and ruined, at the outset of his career, by a false estimate of his 
powers and capabilities. 

If the prospects of the ballot political may be judged ft"om the result of the ballot theatrical at the 
Queen's, the muddled measure of Mr. Forster is not likely to prove profitable. The public were called upon 
by the manager of the Queen's theatre to choose by ballot what Shakspearian play they would desire to see, 
and the public, perhaps to their own astonishment, discovered that their preference was for Cymbeline^ which 
contains a female character of important dimensions. Accordingly Cymbeline with Miss Henrietta Hodson 
as Imogen, was produced on the stage of the Queen's at the beginning of April, but so false were the public 
to their colours, that it has been found necessary after a run of a few weeks to replace Cymbeline^ on alternate 
nights, by Virginius^ and to announce the early withdrawal of both plays. But, making due allowance for 
these questionable tactics, it must be admitted that Miss Hodson gives a very pleasing rendering both of 
Imogen and Virginia, and that the manner in which both plays have been produced reflects great credit on 
the stage manager. But it is impossible to suppose, nor can the authorities at the Queen's really believe, 
that the very weak staff at that theatre can enable the legitimate and classical drama to resume its hold on 
the public. For instance, Mr. Ryder, who takes the principal characters, would not consider it derogatory 
to his dignity to play second fiddle to many estimable tragedians who are now strolling about the provinces 
for want of a London engagement If then, Messrs. Phelps, Barry Sullivan, Vezin, and others, are unable, 
singly or in conjunction, to attract audiences to hear Shakespeare in London, can it be expected that 
Mr. Ryder and his underlings should be able to do so? The problem may easily be solved by a visit to the 
Queen's, and an inspection of its array of empty benches. 

At the Adelphi and Princesses theatres the athletic drama is in great force. At the former establishment 
the effect of Mr. Chatterton's sway is seen in the total revision of the company, of whom Mrs. Mellon is now 
the sole survivor of the old bundle of sticks. This eviction of their favourites depresses the audience, which 
remains unchanged, and causes them to receive Hilda with melancholy apathy, and to hurry off at the finish 
with sorrowful reminiscences. We can hardly sympathise with this ingratitude to Mr. Chatterton, who is the 
Adelphi reformer, for the acting of Mr. Fernandez (who slightly resembles Mr. Webster in his better days) and 
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of Mr. Brittain Wright is an improvement on the old style, whilst the scramble for life over the house tops is 
as funny a piece of business as could have happened in the days of Mr. Wright and Mr. Paul Bedford. Nothing 
can be more diverting than the spectacle of a dozen or so of the characters issuing out of the garrets of as 
many different houses, though they have previously been conversing together in the same room. These things 
are better done at the Princesses, which surpasses any theatre in London for the excellence of its scenery and 
the completeness of its mechanical arrangements. The scenes of the sinking ship, the Aus:ralian gorge, and 
the crazy Wapping tenement are really admirable in their way, though that way is not to our taste. Nor is it 
apparently very much to the taste of the spectators that attend these theatres, for both the interest and 
applause is very languid. Nothing can be a clearer proof of the deadening and unhealthy food supplied by 
sensational dhima than the way in which it acts upon the public who take it They sit in apathetic inattention 
whilst the plot and dialogue of the play is being painfully carried on in front scenes ; they open their eyes and 
applaud faintly at each laborious set scene, and then relapse into a state of coma. There is no heartiness — ^no 
real enjoyment. 

The novelties produced at the beginning of the past month were so numerous that we have no space to 
notice them satisfactorily. Mr. Henry Irving has appeared at the Lyceum as Jeremy Diddler ; but there is 
nothing in his impersonation to call for special eulogy, and it is very unwise for him to increase that physical 
exhaustion which must inevitably follow his arduous representation of Mathias in TJu Bells (more especially 
as he has of late elaborated the business to an extent that is inartistic). A new manager has been found bold 
enough to re-open the Holborn Theatre, with an adaptation of Offenbach's La Vie Farisienne, and a string of 
young women, the length of whose names is in an inverse ratio to the smallness of their abilities. In 
speculations of this kind, the status of the (female) performers is regulated by the proportion of their limbs, 
and not of their talents; and, therefore, it is not easy to publish critical opinions of their capabilities. At the 
Strand, a new burlesque has been produced, if possible duller and feebler than those which preceded it ; and 
it is not improbable that this theatre, which gave birth to modem burlesque, may give it its final coup de grace. 
Lastly, Mdlle. Fargueil and M. Brindeau have returned to the St. James* ; and those persons who are of 
opinion that a leap from a precipice, or a cat-like scramble along house tops are more exciting than pure 
comedy, would do well to see these artistes in Nos Intinus and Les Pattes de Mouche, 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

H. J. R. (Hackney). — You do not state whether your ques- 
tion refers to a Chess Club or not, but in any case every member 
of a club (Chess Club or otherwise) is entitled to a list of the 
members' names and addresses, and in all well managed clubs 
such lists are revised and distributed among the members every 
year. 

J. Pierce (Bedford).— We are much obliged for the problems, 
which shall have our best attention. 

T. H. Field (Halifax).— Many thanks for the " slip." The 
subscriptions in aid of Captain Evans are acknowledged in 
another part of this number. 

J. W. (Huddersfield).— Thanks. See notice to "T. H. F." 

H. T. Y. — The problem is now correct, and is a very good 
one. 

Faysse Pere (Beauvoisin). — \Ve are much obliged for the 
problems, which shall appear in due course. The "Knight's 
Tour " is referred to in another part of this number. 

W. B. M. — Is there not a second solution to the three-move 
problem, commencing with Q to Q B 2 ? 

J. M. (Brighton). — There is a mate in three, as follows : — 

1. Kt to Kt 7. I. Kt to Kt 5. 

2. B takes Kt and mates with Rook next move. 

G. E. B. (Inverness). —Thanks for your interesting letter. 
We shall look anxiously for the promised analysis. 

PIQUET. 

T. C. — B deals ; C elder hand. All C's scores are good. He 
plays the last card but one, which makes 28. He plays the last 
card, which makes 29, and he wins the last trick, which is 30 ; 
«'.«., he wins every trick. Does the score of the one for the last 
trick enable C to score a Pique ? Is he entitled to 60 or 30 ? 
C contends that he is entitled to 60 in respect of the one for the 
last card, and, indeed, that he is entitled to score the 40 for the 
Capot to make up the number for the Pic^ue. B, on the con- 
trary, says for the last card the player is entitled to an extra one. 
That this one, being an extra, cannot be in the play of the hand, 
and to score a Pique, he must get 30 in his hand, or in the play 
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of the hand. The claim as to the Capot being calculated to get 
a Pique, is simply preposterous, and would no more be thought 
of than the 10 for the cards. C replies, the 10 for the cards is 
not analogous, because if you only get 10, your opponent must 
have got something that prevents the 10 counting for the Pique. 
Decision. — C having counted in his hand and the play of his 
hand 30, before his adversary has counted anything, has made 
a Pique, and jumps from 30 to 60. He has also made a Capot, 
for which he counts 40. If C had made less than 30 in his lumd 
and in its play, the 40 for the Capot could not have been counted 
so as to make up the requisite number for the Pique. 

R. B. and S. R. — At the end of the hand it b found that A has 
an extra card. On examination, it appears that A has taken into 
his hand a 6 of Spades, with which he had been scoring afler the 
cards were properly dealt. What is to be done ? It is contended 
that A has played with 13 cards, and therefore can score nothing ; 
on the other hand it is said the 6 is not a Piquet card, and that it 
is no more than a piece of blank paper, and that no penalty can 
lie for such a blunder ; all that can be done is to play the cards 
over again. To this it is rejoined, the blunder was A's ; he 
obtained an advantage by it. To play the cards over again gives 
him a better chance than he otherwise would have had, and the 
fault being his he should be punished for it. —Decision, No law 
provides for the above case, which can only be decided on general 
grounds of justice, and analogy with other laws. For the pur* 
poses of this case, the 6 of Spades is no more a card than if it 
were a dummy or a counter, which had slipped in among the 
cards, and A's adversary is not entirely without blame for not 
noticing the card when it was played. But inasmuch as at 
Piquet three or four cards are frequently thrown down at once, 
in oRler to save time, such blame as attaches to him is so trifling 
that it is not to be reckoned to his disadvantage. The justice of 
the case seems to be met by giving A's adversary the option 
of playing the hand afresh, or abiding by the result, as it had 
been played. If he elect the former, the 6 of Spades must 
of course be eliminated from the pack ; if the latter, the surplus 
card in A's hand must be treated as having no name or value, 
but as taking the place of the ^ of Spades. 
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USEFULNESS OF GAMES. 

Ir tht only use of Games was the relaxation they afford, that use would surely be enough in this age of 
intellectual hurry — ^this era of the mental treadmill — ^this breathless time of express trains, competitive 
examination, statistics, and cram. If any one should busy himself to choose a motto for the nineteenth 
century, it might fairly stand thus : Knowledge versus Judgment The world will no longer give itself time 
to think ; hurry and sensation are the marked features of this most inflated and bragging period. A mere 
conglomeration of &cts with hasty inferences, and the display of much knowledge rather than of useful 
knowledge, characterise and deform the literature and the action of our time. 

We once heard a very animated conversation at the table of an Oxford Don — one of the most learned 
men of his time — on the subject of Osbaldestone and his exploits, whose death had been announced in the 
papers the day before. Our readers will doubtless remember many of the acts of athleticism and endurance 
of this remarkable man — his ride of 200 miles in ten hours, for a wager of five hundred pounds, and his oflfer 
at the end, to perform the distance again without rest, if the wager were doubled ; his riding 20 miles to a 
ball, returning in time to mount his hunter, going through a long day, and ending another 20 miles from 
home ; these and other feats of the same nature are a valued record in the annals of strength. But the praise 
bestowed on these things was gall and wormwood to our host, the Oxford Don. " Now, of what use," he 
asked, afler one or two anecdotes had been given, " could such a man have been — to what purpose could he 
have been bom ? A mere mass of strength, and nothing more ! A sort of animal to go a certain distance, 
and end in a certain time — and his merit all told. A man who could'nt parse a verb or construe a sentence 
to save his life. I would ask of what use could such a man be ? " The words, spoken with some warmth, 
silenced the company for a moment ; when one of the guests, a young man, answered the host in a tone 
equally animated, and in language quite as decisive. '^ Of what use was Osbaldestone, and men like him ? 
The answer is easily given — of imperial use. It was not by parsing verbs or construing sentences that this 
empire was raised ; we owe our greatness, our power and position to men who, in Wellington's phrase, * could 
go anywhere and do an3rthing.' And since the arts of peace can only flourish in security, and security is 
merely the product of war, I mean to say that both our wealth and our learning are dependent on such men 
as Osbaldestone, and that whatever the intellects of such men may be, theirs is an imperial use." 

We admired the argument, and we borrow the phrase ; and if any one should enquire of us what the use 
of Games is, we would confidently answer — it is an imperial use ; and that, too, not only athletically, but 
intellectually and morally considered. There is an immensity of clap-trap talked in the present day on the 
subject of education, and the mere acquisition of knowledge is rated far too high. Now Games, at the same 
time that they relieve the minds of the young — yes, and of the grown-up, too — of this most injurious stress, 
teach also many things which can never be learnt from a certificated teacher, or a coach, or a lecturer, or a 
don. Passing over the fact that in their athletic aspect they make our youth healthy and hardy, that they 
most surely inculcate a spirit of fairness and manly justice, let us consider for a moment what we learn through 
Games besides temper, patience, tact, and last, not least — though it may seem trivial enough to your lecturer 
on education — silence. The power to wait on circumstances, to seize on opportunities and make the most of 
them, to calculate on the doctrine of chances ; the habit, perfectly necessary to success in Games, of cultivating 
a hopeful spirit in the losing game, and of not being carried away by the success of a winning one ; and, 
above all the rest, that chivalry, or at least the assumption of it, which is commonly expected, and severely 
exacted of every one who engages in a Game — the sum total, we say, of all this constitutes an amount of our 
education which, though it is most difllicult to appraise, it is also most ignorant to undern^te. We venture to say 
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. that we are not in the slightest degree overstating the fact. The past history and the present habits of nations 
will confirm our view. A fondness for Games lias been the invariable characteristic of conquering. peoples. 
The dull, unenterprising and unenergetic, when not employed in such necessary business of life as they cannot 
avoid, lapse into vacuity; the enterprising and the active merely change from one congenial to another 
congenial labour, and haste from the office, workshop, studio, schoolroom, to join in their favourite Game, 
from which they catch, whether they will or no, some degree, at least, of manners and of chivalry, and by 
which, under all circumstances, they are the gainers in health, corporeal, mental, and intellectual. 



THE CHESS WORLD. 



** The whisperings of our petty burgh. 



If 



The most important event of the past month was the great gathering of Chess players at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow to take part in or witness the tourney between the players of the East of Scotland and the players of 
the West. The play was carried on simultaneously in both cities, and the result of the meeting was a victory 
for the East, whose representatives scored 51 games against their opponents 41, three games being drawn. 

As a matter of course there was a " difficulty " — ^what Chess meeting was ever brought to a conclusion 
without one? — but we have too much faith in the good sense of "the North" to doubt that it will soon pass 
away. 

Herr Steinitz, having gained the first place in the tournament of the City of London Chess Club, is now 
the champion of that Association. 

A new Chess column has been commenced in London, in a paper rejoicing in the lugubrious title of 
Births, Marriages and Deaths, Notwithstanding the summation of misery the name of the paper is calculated 
to convey to humanity at large, we predict that Chess 
players will turn to its pages with pleasure when we 
mform them that the Chess editor is Mr. Frank 
Healey. To problem composers and solvers of all 
climes the name will suffice, but we will give them a 
bonne bouche to whet their appetites — the first problem 
of Caissa's new recruit. 

The conditions of the problem tourney in con- 
nection with the Congress of the British Chess 
Association for 1872 have been finally arranged, and 
are as follows : — 



COMMITTEE OF EXAMINATION. 



J. W. ABBOTT, Esq. 
S. BODEN, Esq. 
P. T. DUFFY, Esq. 
J. LOWENTHAL, Esq. 

H. T. YOUNG 



R. ORMOND, Esq. 
F. L. SLOUS, Esq. 
H. WAITE, Esq. 
R. B. WORMALD, Esq. 
Esq. 



I. The competition is open to the world. 

II. Each competitor is to contribute five ordinary Problems. 

III. No conditional Problem will be accepted. 

IV. Each set to contain one two-move Problem, two in three 
move&, and the remaining two to require for the solution not 
less than three nor more than five moves, at the option of the 
composer. All the Problems to be original compositions, not 
previously published. 

V. The Problems to become the property of the Association, 
and not to be^ published without the consent of the Managing 
Committee. 

VI. Problems by composers in the United Kingdom to be sen^ 
in on or before 1st January 1873 ; Problems by composers of 
the United States, Canada, and the Continent of Europe to 
l>e sent in on or before 1st February 1873 ; Problems by 
composers of Australia, the other British Colonies, and the 
rest of the world to be sent in on or before 1st April 1873. 

VII. Each competitor to send in two sealed enclosures, one 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 

containing his Problems, accompanied by their solutions, and 
to be marked with a distinguishing Motto, and not the author*s 
name. Each position to be written on a diagram. The other 
enclosure to contain the name and address of the competitor, 
and to be marked on the outside with the corresponding dis- 
tinguishing Motto. 

VIII. Problems, the joint composition of two or more com- 
posers, will be disqualified. 

IX. No prize will be awarded to any setjound to contain an in- 
correct Problem, but the award, when published, shall be fimiU 
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X. There will be a Committee of Examination, from whom 
judges will be selected, and those judges will award the 
Prizes, in their proper order, to the successful competitors. 

XI. The Problems of such competitors will, with tne consent 
of the Managing Committee, be published in the various Chess 
columns of newspapers and periodicals. 

XII. All contributions to be forwarded to J. Lowenthal, Esq., 
Manager of the British Chess Association, 28 Camden Road, 
London, N.W. 

The Prizes will be as follows ; — 



Sixth Prize 
Seventh „ 
Eighth 
Ninth 
Tenth 



if 

ft 



>» 



3 

2 

I 
I 
I 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



First Prize (given by H. Waite, Esq.) for 

the best set of 5 Problems - £2$ 

Second Prize 15 

Third „ 10 

Fourth ,, 5 

Fifth „ 4 



SPECIAL PRIZES. 

For the best two-move Problem, to be 

selected from the sets of five - - -300 

For the best three-move Problem, in the 
sets of five (given by H. T. Young, Esq.) 500 

For the best four-move Problem, in the sets 
00 of five (given by a distinguished Amateur) 700 

o o Any one, or all, of these special prizes may be gained by the 

o o winner of one of the ten prizes. 

o o Non-compliance with the foregoing conditions will entail on 

O o competitors forfeiture of their claims. 

The success of the forthcoming meeting may now be regarded as assured, and a decision of the Managing 
Committee of the British Chess Association on Friday last, that the time limit in the grand tourney shall be 
fixed at twenty moves an hour will, so far as amateurs of the game are concerned, impart additional 
interest to the meeting of 1872. 

The grand display at the Crystal Palace will take 'place on Thursday, the 18th, and Saturday, the 20th 
July. We hope the Association will take care that visitors to the Palace will have the scene of the various 
tournaments clearly indicated to them, or some weary wanderers may not find it out till it is time to go home. 
Notices should be placarded in all parts of the building, in as large characters as Perry and Co.'s advertising 
letters will admit The arrangements are however in excellent hands, and nothing we are assured will be 
wanting to secure the success of the grand Chess meeting at the Crystal Palace. 

Last month we directed the attention of our readers to a new invention of M. Edme Simonot — Le Poly^ 
graphiie. This ingenious gentleman has converted the Knight's Tour into a game resembling Solitaire^ and as 
the board is accompanied by comprehensive instructions the method of playing it is within the reach of every 
person of ordinary intelligence. The price and all particulars will be found in our last number. 

Messrs. De la Rue and Co. have just issued a *• New Improved Pocket Chess Board, with chess-men 
complete." It is unquestionably an improvement upon the old one, the materials of which it is composed 
being of " sterner stuff," and we can therefore recommend it to our problem-composing friends. 

Dr. Max Fleissig, of Vienna, displayed remarkable prowess in blindfold play at a soirU held recently in 
that city. He contested six games simultaneously against six strong players. The game appended is one of 
the six, and is taken from a Chess column edited by Herr Kolisch. 



White. 
Dr. Fleissig. 

1. P to K 4 

2. K Kt to B 3 
3- P to Q 4 

4. Q takes P 

5. Q B to K Kt s 

6. B to R 4 

7. Q to K 3 

8. B to Q B 4 

9. Q Kt to B 3 
10. Castles Q R 



Black. 

L. ROTHBERGER. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to Q 3 

3. P takes P 

4. Q B to Q 2 

5. P to K B 3 

6. Q Kt to B 3 

7. K B to K 2 

8. K Kt to R 3 

9. K Kt to B 2 
10. Castles 



White, 
Dr. Fleissig. 

11. QKttoQ 5 

12. Kt takes Kt 

13. P to K Kt 4 

14. Kt takes E P ch 

15. B takes B 

16. Q takes K R P 

17. RtoQ3 

18. P to K Kt 5 

19. R to K Kt sq 

20. Q R to K R 3 



Black. 

L. ROTHBERGER. 

11. Q Ktto K 4 

12. QP takes Kt 

13. P to K R 3 

14. B takes Kt 

15. P takes B 

16. Q to K 2 

17. KRtoQ 

18. P takes P 

19. P to K Kt 5 

Resigns. 



The annual meeting of the Counties' Chess Association, will be held at Malvern, during the week com- 
mencing Monday, 5th August 1872. Programmes can be obtained of the Hon. Secretaries— B. W. Fisher, 
Bredon House, Malvern ; J. Burt, The Academy, Clifton; S. G. Kempson, Solihull, Birmingham 3 and of the 
Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Griffiths, The Lizens, Malvern Lint 



THE PLAYERS. 

ft 

The programme of the British Chess Association has been issued, and has given satisfaction to every one, 
always excepting the cafd " lionkins " of the game. Murmurs loud and deep, referring to tlie amount of the 
prizes, emerge from the smoke-permeated atmospheres of " Gatti's " and " Simpson's," and inconsequential 
claims to have their sugar measured by a rule of their own concoction are preferred by the " lionkins " with 
amusing nonchalance. There exists among the professors of Chess in London a wide-spread delusion that 
there cannot be ft successful meeting of Chess players without their aid being secured — a ridiculous mistake, 
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which has been fostered by the practice of English Chess Associations giving large prizes to be scrambled for 
as frequently as they can, and the wisdom of thb course of conduct is shown by the result The very people 
whose ordinary life is centred in the acquisition of casual shillings reproach with parsimony the gentlemen 
who give them a chance of gaining twenty pounds. Has there not been quite enough of this? It appears to 
me that these persons should not be allowed to eat their cake and still flaunt its ghost before our eyes. If 
they have their price, let the public know it, and let them know that mercenary declarations in relation to a 
pastime like Chess are inconsistent with the " monstrous gentility " they assume. — TL '* 



UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES. 

A Contributor has sent us the following series of quotations from the works of Shakspeare, after the manner 
of those which have recently appeared in the Figaro^ where, however, they were applied to the members of the 
dramatic profession. The ingenuity displayed in some of these extracts is undeniable, and may serve to amuse 
such of our readers as are well acquainted with the works of the Bard of Avon. 

Andersen - -.No day without a deed to crown it - - - - Henry VIIL, a v, s 4. 

Abbott - - - Emulation hath a thousand sons Trci/us, a iii, s 3. 

Barnes - - - We cannot all be masters Othdlo^ a i, s i. 

Blackbume - - Our very eyes are sometimes, like our judgments, blind - Cymbdine^ a ii, s 4. 

Boden - - In my gallery thy picture hangs Henry VL, a ii, s 3. 

Buckle - - Was he not held a learned man ? Henry VIIL^ a ii, s iL 

Burden - - Pleasant, pithy, and effectual Taming of the Shrew^ a iii, s i. 

Cochrane - My ancient skill beguiles me Measure for Measure^ a iv, s 2. 

Captain Crawley - Have you any commission ? Twelfth Nighty a i, s 5. 

Campbell • - Ejcempt from public haunt As you like </, a ii, s i. 

Deacon- - How far that little candle throws his beams - - Merchant of Venice^ a v, s x. 

De-Vere- - - It is common for the younger sort to lack discretion - Hamlet^ a ii, s 3. 

Du% - - Relate what you, most like a careful subject, have collected Henry VHL^^x^ s i. 

Down - - - Our head shall go bare till merit crown it - - - Troilus, a iii, s 3. 

Evans - - - A well-graced actor leaves the stage .... Richard H^ a v, s 3. 

Healey - < - Let him show his skill in the construction - • Cymbeline^ a v, s 5. 

Horwitz- - - I like this place, and willingly could waste my time in it As you like ity a ii, s 4. 

Kolisch - - - Where 's the master ? play the men - - - Tempest, a i, s i. 

Lowentbal - There was never a man so notoriously abused - - Xkoelfth Night, a iv, s 3. 

Macdonnell - - A merrier man, .... I never spent an hour's talk withal Lovis Labour Lost, a ii, s i. 

Medley - - - There is no force in the decrees of Venice - - Merchant of Venice, a iv, s r, 

Morphy- - - The round and top of sovereignty .... Mcubeth, a iv, s i. 

Mossop • - - And then take hands Tempest, a i, s 3. 

Meyer - - - Take hence this Jack Antony and Cleopatra^ a iii, s a. 

Ormond - My endeavours have ever come too short of my desires Henry VIIL, a iii, s 3. 

Owen - - More like a soldier than a man o' the church - - . Henry IV,, a i, s i. 

Potter - - - The world is still deceived with ornament - - Merchant of Venice, a iii, s 2. 

Skipworth - - Forsooth, a great arithmetician Othello, a i, s i. 

Steinitz - - - See, then ; tihou fight'st against thy countrymen - - Henry VL, a iii, s 3. 

Staunton - - Fll be revenged on the whole pack of you - - - Twelfth Night, a v, s i. 

Walker - - - I can tell thee pretty tales Measure for Measure, a iv, s 3. 

Waite - - - By my troth, thou hast an open hand - - - . Twelfth Night, a iv, s i . 

Wisker - - - If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown me Macbeth, a i, s 3. 

Wormald - - Scatheful grapple did he naiake with the most noble - Tkoelfth Night, a v, s i. 

Westminster Papers Free speech and fearless Richard IL, a i, s i. 

Illustrated News - Let no dog bark Merchant of Venice, a i, s i. 

Land and Water - Thou art right welcome As you like it, a ii, s 7. 

Field - - - Who bates mine honour shall not know my coin - - Timon, a iii, s 3. 

Era - - - Matter to rehearse though credit be asleep - - - Winters Tale, a v, s 2, 
Births, Marriages, 

and Deaths - Oh, that record is lively 1 Tkudfth Night, a v, s i. 

Gentleman's Journal For that's the end of human misery ... - Henry VL, a iii, s 3, 



TOURNEY PROBLEMS RECEIVED. 



24. Away, Away ! 



I 



The 



The Three Graces. | 

Tourney is now Closed. 



36. Ver Don temper flonU. 
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TOURNEY PROBLEMS 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. CXXXII. — ^By I. O. Howard Taylor. Problem No. CXXXIIL— By A. Cyril Pearson. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. CXXXIV.— By J. W. Abbott. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to move and mate in four moves. 
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Problem No. CXXXV. — By James Pierce. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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GAME LXXII. — Between Messrs. S. Franklin and MacdonneU. 

Evans' Gambit 



White. 
Mr. S. Franklii^. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. P to Q Kt 4 
P to Q B 3 
Castles 
P toQ4 
P takes P 

9. Q to Q 3 (a) 

10. Kt to Kt 5 

11. B to Kt 2 

12. B takes Q P (c) 

13. P takes Kt 

14. P takes Kt 



S- 
6. 

7. 
8. 



Black. 
Mr. Macdonnell. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. B takes P 

5. B to B 4 

6. P to Q 3 

7. P takes P 

8. B to Kt 3 

9. K Kt to K 2 

10. Castles 

11. P to Q 4(b) 

12. Kt takes B 

13. Q takes Kt 



White. 
Mr. S. Franklin. 

15. P to K B 4 

16. QtoQB3 

17. KttoQR3 

18. R to K B 3 

19. Kt to Q B 3 

20. Kt to K 3 

21. R takes R 

22. R to K Kt 2 

23- Q to Q 3 

24. Q R to Q sq 

25. R to Q 2 

26. K to K B 2 

27. R to K 2 

28. R to Kt 5 (0 



14. P takes P 

(a) An unusual move, perhaps played for the sake of novelty. 

(b) A very good reply. 

(c) This is not good. P takes P would have been better. 

(d) Well played. The two Bishops can now act powerfully on White's King, whilst the two 
to the advantage of the ''exchange." 

(e) Black could here have played with considerable effect R to K 6, for if Q takes R, P takes 

(f) A slip that loses the game at once, but in any case we think Black most have won. 



Black. 
Mr. Macdonnell. 

15. Q to Q Kt 4 

16. B to Q R 3 

17. Q to Q 4 

18. Q R to K sq 

19. B to Kt 2 

20. R takes Kt (d) 

21. P to Q B 4 

22. P takes P 

23. R to K sq 

24. R to K 7 (e) 

25. R to K 8 ch 

26. R to K 6 

27. B to Q B 3 

28. Q takes R and wins. 



Pawns are more than equivalent 
Q, winning easily. 



White. 

Mr. HOFFER. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. P to K B 4 

4. B P takes P (a) 

5. Kt to B 2 

6. B to Q 3 (b) 

7. P takes P m passant 

8. Q to K 2 ch 

9. Castles . 

10. Kt to Q sq 

11. K to R sq 

12. Ktto K3 



GAME LXXIII. — Between Messrs. Hoffer and Minchin 

Vienna Opening. 
Black. I White. 



Mr. Minchin. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. P to Q 4 

4. Kt takes P 

5. B to Q Kt 5 

6. P to K B 4 

7. Kt takes K B P 

8. B to K 2 

9. Castles 

10. B to Q B 4 ch 

11. R to K sq 



12. B to K Kt s (c) 

(a) K P takes P is a better way of conducting the attack. 

(b) This is far from being a good move, B to K 2 would have 

(c) If Black had attempted to win the Kt by P to Q 5, White 

12. P to Q 5 

13. B to Q B 4 ch 13. K to B sq 

(K to R square is no better.) 

14. Kt to Kt 5 14. P takes Kt 

(d) White plays all this part of the game with great ingenuity, 

(e) Black has played this game throughout with great vigour. 



Mr. Hoffer. 

13. P to Q B 3 

14. B to Q B 2 

15. P takes P 

16. Q to Q 3 

17. Ktto K Kt 5 

18. Kt to K Kt 4 

19. Kt takes Kt 

20. Kt to B 7 ch (d) 

21. R takes Q 

22. Kt to R 6 ch 

23. B to Kt 3 ch 

24. R to K 6 



BlacL 
Mr. Minchin. 

13. K to R sq 

14. P to Q s 

15. B to Q 3 

16. B to K R 4 

17. QKttoQ 2 

18. B to K Kt 3 

19. Q takes Kt 

20. K to Kt sq 

21. B takes Q ' 

22. P takes Kt 

23. K to Kt 2 

.24. RtakesR(e) and wins. 



been preferable. 

could have drawn the game at least. 

15. Q to R 5 

16. Q to B 7 

17. R takes Kt ch 

18. Q to Q 5 ch 



Suppose — 

15. KtoK2 

16. K to Q 3 

17. P takes R 
Perpetual check. 



but it is of no use — ^he never recovers from his sixth move. 
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GAME LXXIV. — Between Messrs. Minchin and Boden. 



Hampe Opening. 



Black. 
Mr. Boden. 

1. P to K 4 

2. B to B 4 

3. P to Q 3 

4. Kt to Q B 3 

5. P to Q R 3 

6. Kt to K B 3 

7. Kt to K R 4 

8. Q to K 2 

9. P to K Kt 3 

0. Kt to K Kt 2 

1. Q takes P 

2. Q takes Kt 

3. Q takes R ch (b) 

4. P to K B 3 

5. Kt to K 3 

6. B takes B 

7. R to K Kt sq 

8. KtoK2 

9. Q R to K B sq 



White. 



White. 
Mr. Minchin. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. P to K B 4 

4. Kt to K B 3 

5. P to K R 3 

6. B to B 4 

7. P to Q 3 

8. Kt to K 2 

9. P to B 5 

0. P to K Kt 4 

1. P to B 6 (a) 

2. B to K Kt 5 

3. R to K B 
4.. K takes Q 

5. B to R 6 

6. B takes Kt 

7. Kt to Kt 3 

8. Q to K B 3 

9. B to K 3 

(a) Very well conceived, 

(b) The best way of playing, for if he had tried to save his Queen, White would have won back his piece with a winning 
advantage in position. 

(c) Black plays all this part of the game in masterly style. 

(d) Taking immediate advantage of White's last few moves. 

(e) No matter what he plays, the game b lost. 



Mr. Minchin. 

20. B takes B 

21. PtoQB3 

22. K to K 2 

23. Q to K 3 

24. K to Q 2 

25. P to Q Kt 4 

26. P takes P 

27. R to Q B sq 

28. R to Q B 3 

29. K to Q B 2 

30. Kt to K 2 

31. QtoKB 2 

32. K to Q Kt 3 (e) 

33. Kt to Kt 3 

34. P to Q R 4 

35. Q to K 3 

36. P takes B 

37. R takes R 

38. K to B 3 



Black. 
Mr. Boden. 

20. P takes B 

21. B to Q 2 

22. Kt to Qsq (c) 

23. Kt to K 3 

24. P to Q Kt 3 

25. P takes P 

26. R to Q sq (d) 

27. R to K Kt 2 

28. B to Kt 4 

29. K to B sq 

30. K R to Q 2 

31. K to Kt 2 

32. B takes P 

33. B to Kt 4 

34. R to Q 7 

35. Q R to Q 6 

36. R takes Q 

37. P takes P 

38. R to Q 2 



THE CAPTAIN EVANS' FUND. 



fitrthti' SuiseripHoHS rtceived hy Mr. George Walker. 

£ s d 
G. S. Spreckley - - - -50 

Birkenhead Chess Club - - .56 

Varnish o 10 

Cheltenham 15 

Chapona 50 

Hull Club II 



o 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 



FttrPier Subscriptions received iy G, A, Hampton, Esq, 
From Members of the St. George's 
Chess Club - - . - -920 



By Mr, Charles Mossop, Westminster Chess Club, 



£ 8 

Bateson Wood 11 



Lord Lyttelton . - . . 
W. W. Morgan .... 
H. Bishop • • - - • 
P. R. Webb .... 
Bristol and Clifton Chess Association 
Nelson Fedden, Cardiff Club 
Rev Walter Evans 



»t 



I o 

10 

1 o 

O 10 

6 10 

o 5 
o 5 



d 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



Further subscriptions will be received by Mr. Charles Mossop, Solicitor, 46 Cannon Street, E.G., 
Treasurer; George Walker, Esq., Stock Exchange; and G. A. Hampton, Est]., St. George's Chess Club, 
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WHIST. 

A and B play againat X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. ia8. 

Soore — Love All. Z turns up H Q. 

Played at the Westminster Chess Club. 

X*s Hand— C Q, Ky, lo, 2 ; H Ace, 9, 

5. 3 ; S Kg, 3, 2 ; D 7, 5- 

A., /C* B. Z* 

Dayis. F. H. Lewis. Barnes. MoMop. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 




HAND No. 129. 

Score— A and £ 2 ; X and Z 3. 

' Z turns up C 3. 

Z's Hand— H 9, 8, 6, 4 ; D Kv, 10, 4 ; 
C Q, 8, 3 ; S ID, 8, 2. 

A. X. B. Z. 

Solomon. Joshua. Davis. Mossop. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 







O 



6 9 









4 






o o 













9 9? 




s? 


9? 


9 


9 


s? 


9 



<9 9 
9 9 







HAND No. 130. 

Played at the Westminster Chess Club, Al' 
bemarle Street, 25th March 1872. 

Score — 3 All. Z turns up S 5. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 




from 



Notes to Hand 129. — i . A being strong in every suit is justified in leading trumps. 3. Finding he can get no assistance 
his partner he discontinues trumps and l^s out his winning cards. 1 1. Unless Z trumps with the Queen he must lose the game. 

Notes to Hand 130. — i. If Z had the lead he would kad trumps, and he therefore thinks he cannot do better than pass the 
King and have the two rounds. 2. A should conlmue with the Queen. If B has the Ace they are four by honours, and if not, one of 
their opponents is holding up the Ace, and it is best to force it out. 10. Z knows that A has four trumps left, and must therefore trump 
his partner's card and lead up to the Ace 10. 11. By leaving the lead with A, Z must win the game. 
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THE WHIST CLUBS OF LONDON. 

THE WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — Pursuant to your request, I report my impressions of this Club. I have been a member of 
it from its commencement, but as I reside on the Continent I only visit the Club at intervals, and for this 
reason I am able to mark the changes that are not apparent to the members who meet daily. The Club was 
started some ten years ago, in consequence of the closing of the old Cigar Divan. The Divan was the resort 
of all the Chess players of the day, and was by far the best Chess Club we ever had in England. The reasons 
for this were tolerably obvious. The Divan was thirty years old. It was known to and visited by all the Chess 
world. It was one of the sights of London, and the admission was but sixpence. The establishment was well 
conducted, and the members behaved as gentlemen. The Divan being converted into a Dining room, and 
the Chess room provided in its place not giving the accommodation that the Chess players expected, they 
resolved to start a Club. The starting a Club necessitated Whist, and Whist, containing the element gambling, 
smothered Chess ; so much so that, unless an effort of some sort be made to revive Chess, the Club as a Chess 
Club will cease to exist. I am not at all sure that it is advisable to attempt this revival, because, with all 
deference to such as you who support Chess with your purse and brains, the professional Chess players have 
been much too pampered ever to have a healthy existence. I think it would be much better to let Chess 
alone until the Chess players find their own level. The Club still has amongst its members some of our most 
brilliant players ; but as my letter is for the Whist department, I daresay you will think I have said more than 
enough on this subject. When the Club started the points were is, they soon increased to 2s 6d, they arc 
now 5s ; and the betting, although optional, is generally jQ2 on the rubber. The Club at its start numbered 
amongst its members Emgeen, Gordon Alexander, The Doctor, Barnes, F. H. Lewis, Burden al|d 
Bellaieff. At this time, the first was the best player, and the last was one of the worst. The latter had, no 
doubt, the same wonderful memory and power of combination that he has now, but at that time he knew not 
the books or the leads as they were played in England ; and, seeing his ignorance, he did not disdain to learn 
all that could be learnt by books, setting thereby a lesson, the moral of which some of the other members 
might follow with great advantage. The play at this time was steadier, and more according to rule than it has 
ever been since. When I left England at this time I thought the Club would become a 5rst-class school for 
players. The place of meeting was then the Gorden Hotel, in Covent Garden. On my next visit I found it 
at Haxeirs, and the new blood consisted of Mr. Franklyn (since dead); a very fine player, but a very unpopular 
man. Being a fine player, he took considerable liberties with the game, and he it was who set the 
example — ^which so many of the members have since ^opted — of erratic play ; the difference being that, 
whereas he knew when to take liberties, his followers do not ; and because he succeeded, they appear 
to imagine that, with or without reason, they ought to take liberties every hand. About this tiine 
came in the five to four mania. One member, possessed of more money than his neighbours, and 
desiring to bet more than his fellows, offered at jstartipg .odds on himself. Of course the bets were taken, 
and hence was introduced for the first time that curse to all Clubs — Gambling. The player was not a 
better player than his opponents ; he was not particularly calm and cool in his judgment,' nor was there 
anything in his knowledge of character that gave him an advantage over his neighbours. I pre'sume therefore 
five to four did not answer. The steadiest winner at thts time was the original Roarer, described in one of 
your early numbers, and the best player was the lai^gest lo^er. I recoUect little about our next place of abode 
(the Inns of Court), except the secession of Mr. Staunton, on which occasion you, Mr. Editor, were the only 
man to say a word m favour of the fallen monarch. I remember the visits to the Club at this time of Cavendish 
and Mogul (the latter, I think, was elected a member of the Club here). I next found the Club in two stuffy 
little rooms at Simpson's. There I received my last scolding from poor Gordon Alexander, one of the best of 
our players, but one of the most hot-tempered I ever remember. We were, at this time, under the 
management of our lamented friend Mr. Selfe, the police magistrate. Mr. Benjamin, of the Confederate States 
celebrity, was here a regular frequenter. He is a good steady player, but one of the most unfortunate that 
I ever saw. Here too Cam joined the Club. 

It was not possible to stay at Simpson's without increased accommodation, and that not being forthcoming, 
we removed to the Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi Terrace, where we have been now three-and-a-half years. The 
room in which the play takes place is the largest and best I know, lofty and light, considerations very essential 
to the health and comfort of Whist players, but considerations that ardiitects appear to consider beneath their 
notice. The Whist rooms of the Clubs of London are a disgrace to our architects. They appear to forget to 
build a Whist room, and then they stick the Whist players into some little poky room that is too smaU, and 
useless for any other purpose. The fault of our room is the light The Committee surely might arrange to 
have the only light proper for Whist, viz., candles, with green shades. The principal play takes place in the 
afternoon, hence the defect is not so much noticed as it otherwise would be ; but for evening play an alteration 
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ought to be made, and if there be any financial difficulty, a sufficient sum might be charged to the players wha 
play both in the afternoon and evening, say 2s, instead of the is now charged for cards. To my thinking, 
the cards (Hunt's) would be better if smaller and thinner. I am, of course, aware that there is a difficulty 
about this. The play in the afternoon takes place close to the windows, and this could not be done with 
thinner cards. I mention this to show that a change is not always for the best ; and a change that gave thinner 
cards, with a chance of their being seen through, would scarcely be desirable. The object of the Club was to 
induce members from all parts of the country to meet together. For this purpose the country subscription was 
made but nominal (los 6d), in order that when members of other Clubs and other countries came to town 
and sought their rubber, they could always ensure having what they wanted. 

It is a matter of astonishment to me that country members, Indian officers on furlough and the like, have 
not availed themselves more frequently of this opportunity. The town subscription also is remarkably low 
(j£2 2s, without an entrance fee), so that the. members of other Whist Clubs in London can have a change of 
play at a trifling expense. The attraction of the Club is the afternoon Whist, which so few of our Clubs are 
able to establish and perpetuate. It was natural to expect that in a Club of this description the manners of 
the members would be somewhat Bohemian. The talk is too loud. Grumbling and growling have been 
described in your pages, and for aught I know you may have described some of its members in your last 
article. Yet, strange to say, you omitted one very remarkable grumbler — a gentleman who grumbles 
not only when he loses, but also when he wins. He says it is part of his enjoyment of Whist, and 
he would not care to play without this liberty. He appears to think because he likes scolding therefore his 
partner likes being scolded. Skinning eels may be a pleasant amusement, but not for the eels. This player is 
the most difficult to understand that I have ever seen, and by playing incomprehensibly he gets greater 
opportunities for finding fault with his partner than any one else, and this, I think, adds to his enjoyment. The 
system of scolding and talking is carried on to a most disagreeable extent ; but if your pen fails to stop the 
nuisance, I fear it is useless my making a further appeil. May I suggest that the name of any Whist player 
who scolds should be placed in a conspicuous number of your Papers, and that the member whose name thus 
appears should be suspended from the membership of his Club for one month. The finding fault nuisance is 
not confined to the players. The outsiders take great liberties in this respect, and they criticise the play of 
their betters without much reason. I suppose it is useless to point out that loud criticism affects the nerves, 
and that a player who gets excited cannot play as well as he otherwise would, and for this reason, if from none 
other, such a player has reason to be dissatisfied with his critics. With the noise, the play has certainly 
degenerated. There is hardly any honesty in the play. I doubt if half the members could pass an examination 
on the leads. The greatest contempt is expressed for the books and book players, and the weaker brethren 
will agree that if you did not play any lead right, and if you turned upside down all the rules that ever were in 
the books, then, without any winning cards, that you would win at Whist. Then again the players are not 
obliging to one another. We all know that if there are two tables, and at the one the stakes are higher than at 
the other, all the players will flock to the high table. The same result comes about when there is a table of 
good players and another of bad players. All alike desire to get away from the bad players' table and to enter 
the good table. I quite understand this feeling, but common politeness dictates a little regard for the pleasure 
and comfort of others. I am not sure that the bad players are not more often in fault in this respect than their- 
betters ; but the player who, for his own selfish ends, forgets the comfort of three or four others, is scarcely the 
gentleman we hope to meet at a Club. Thus if there be a full table of six, and there are three other players 
sitting out, in former days one of the full table would give up his place and make up the new table. Recently 
I have seen the three kept for half-an-hour or more before they got their table complete. Sometimes two of 
these have sat down to Picquet, and the unfortunate third player loses his rubber. This is not as it should 
be, and I cannot help thinking such' conduct arises more from inattention than from the deliberate desire to be 
disagreeable. In the matter of betting, the etiquette of the game is constantly disregarded. There is one 
gentleman who is always willing to take six to five at starting, and to bet five to two after the first game. This 
is a convenience to the Club ; but there is no reason why these bets should be offered to the outsider without 
first offering them to the table. I have already spoken of the want of honesty in the play, by which I mean 
the continual use of false cards. I am old-fashioned, and do not believe in this system of play. A false 
card to be of value must not be suspected ; a player who habitually plays false cards is not trusted- 
I fancied the system of straightforward play was found to answer, but judging by the play of the Westminster, 
and I may add, also of the Cavendish (for I witnessed half of the match), the modern system is not approved. 
One of the worst features of this change arises in this way : — A young player or a bad player sits down to 
Whist ; the old school tries to play down to the youngsters* comprehension. The players now-a-days seem to 
make the game more difficult Instead of playing in as straightforward a manner as possible, they play 
wilder than ever, and then they find fault with the youngster for not understanding their play. I know there 
are a great many men who say, " What is the use of trying to shew anything to a blind man ? he cannot see.*^ 
True, but the analogy is not correct ; if he can only see a little, you must take extra pains to make him see that 
little. So with the young player — he is partially blind ; I say, help him — let him use the little sight he hftg. 
Do not deceive or mystify him. 
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I am quite aware that there are many good players in the Club, many who know all that the books can 
tell them, and play well. Many others there are who know not the books, and play well ; but as a VVhist 
school for a beginner the Club is no longer a good school, nor is it likely, without a reform, to send out to the 
world our future Whist leaders. The Club with its present names and numbers must rank high, but there is 
not that love for the game, as a game, nor that desire to improve the play that existed in our younger days. 
I ought to add that Picquet is played very much in the Club. The play is improving, but I do not thiiik 
it is above the second class. So far as I can judge there are, on an average, diree tables generally going. 
The game is one hundred up, and the practice is to play an even number of games. 

May aoM, 1872. Yours very truly, Figaro. 



WHIST IN AMERICA. 

A SERIES of articles on Whist have appeared in "Wilke's Spirit of the Times," from the pen of 
Mr. H. W. Jarves. The American press is renowned for its shrewdness ; and we may assume that these articles 
would not have been inserted unless the subject interested the American public Mr. Jarves is a writer 
unknown on this side of the Atlantic, and, strange to say, he has the same old-fashioned ideas as ourselves. 
He seems to think there is some advantage in straightforward play — ^in making the partnership a real 
jiartnership—in leading from long suits, and the like, almost as if he had imbibed his notions from us ; and it 
is somewhat refreshing to see the most original nation under the sun following the old beaten track, rather 
than be beguiled by the more recent form of play in which every man's hand is against every other's, and the 
player we have most to suspect is our own familiar friend in whom we ought to trust — our partner. Of this 
more recent development of the game Mr. Jarves is happily ignorant, and we trust he may long continue to 
enjoy this bliss. The game, as played in America, is regulated by Hoyle. Our Code is ignored ; and we 
trust that laws so ill-framed, and with so many compromises, will never be accepted. It is true that, by 
adopting the Code, it is not necessary to accept the decisions that have followed, or have been made, in spite 
of the Code ; but there is great danger that, in accepting the one, they may get bound by the other, and, to 
our thinking, the decisions of the Portland, of Cavendish, and even of Mr. Clay, are, in many cases, so 
contrary to the true construction of language, that no greater curse could befal the game ^han to adopt such 
a badly-constructed and illegorical set of laws. Any good lawyer could, with our further experience, frame a 
better Code. The game, as played in America, is long Whist ; but games are generally played in the place of 
rubbers. Mr. Jarves speaks of the game as consisting of seven points. We have never seen the game thus 
played. Sometimes we have seen a love game count a double, and in that event the bets were in like manner 
doubled. Until quite recently, the Americans were innocent of Blue Peter. They knew nothing of playing 
the highest card from a suit of three, or of returning their partner's lead with the highest of two left, or the 
lowest of three, so as to let him know the number of cards in the suit led. There was a pleasing independence 
of private judgment on many points; just as comfortable as Mrs. Poyser's conviction that "spelling** is a 
matter on which each person is entitled to his individual preferences. J. C. and Cavendish were quite 
unknown, and Hoyle and Matthews "ruled the roast," though an occasional "Frenchman" had faint 
glimpses of the theory of Deschapelles. 

There are reasons why Whist should be played in America, and reasons also why the ^me should not 
be popular. On the one hand, as it is our National game, there is nothing astonishing that the sons should 
do as their fathers did before them. On the other hand, the more forward of the present generation look 
with contempt on anything old-fashioned, and they long, like the Ephesians, for some new thing, and the 
Americans ^et this in the shape of Euchre, Brag and Bluff— national games, and peculiar to the genius of the 
country, quickly over, exciting and containing the element gambling — z. feature that we have often pointed out 
fatal to Whist It is not our intention to follow Mr. Jarves in the historical part of his articles ; he says ctf 
the game — 

" It gently stimulates the brain, mildly excites the nerves, and genially warms the heart, without requiring the stake of any 
money, or the slightest delxisement of soul. It exercises some of the most useful mental faculties, without tiring them, and 
furnishes a pleasure which is neither too frivolous nor too feverish for clever men and women to enjoy. Chess is too absorbing and 
too fatiguing to be called a relaxation or a social amusement, and mere games of chance give no food for healthful thought, or 
opportunity for display of skill. Whist avoids the extremes of dull application and silly dissipation. It is ever fascinating to those 
who learn its rules and familiarise themselves with its principles.'' 

Again — 

*' The lead from a short suit is proved to be so extremely short-sighted and ruinous, that to practise it is to lose all reputation 
as a player of Whist, and to occasionally venture is to stamp oneself as a very untrustworthy partner." 

We commend this to that large class who, believing in nothing else, trust in their newspaper ; and the 
above extract, we assure them, is from a newspaper. The Americans, the noost clear-sighted of the human 
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race, who always want to win^ actually believe that the lead of the singleton does not pay. The best play is 
at private houses. The Members of Congress indulge in Whist ; but generally in private. The game is 
played at the Somerset at Boston, and the Union at New York ; and although no American Deschapelles 
(who, by the bye, our author appears to underrate) has yet arisen to astonish the world, yet any one who 
knows the American characteristics and Whist must guess that the game in the best circles is played well 
We do not agree with the author about the ladies. He says — "The ladies are by no means the worst 
players, and when once thoroughly interested, they display a quickness of calculation and a brilliancy of 
play that ftw men can rivscL" This is true only to a certain extent If a lady and gentleman sit down to 
play Whist, there is little doubt the lady will get the first advantage. They are quicker to learn, and quicker 
of perception than the men ; but we never knew a woman equal to a modem Club player. We have often 
been asked to meet ladies alleged to be fine players, but we never saw one that could play an average game. 
We strongly suspect that men speak of ladies' play either because they are dazzled with their charms, or they 
speak of a mother, elder sister, or aunt that could play better than they in their younger days. We all have 
gods or goddesses that we believed in then, and this is one of the illusions that after life unhappily dispels. 

'* Between deals tke previous hand should be freely discussed, questions asked, and criticism ventured, without &lse modesty. 
To more thoroughly inculcate this counsel, I will give the answer of an old graybeard, to whom I expressed the fear that he must 
be neady bored to death with my questions. ' Young man,' said he, ' ask as many as you please. When a man asks me questions, 
I know he is interested in, and thinking of, the subject under discussion ; but when a man makes no inquiries, it is ten to one he 
understands nothing about it, and is thinking of something else.*" 

Again, we are sorry to differ from Mr. Jarves. In theory, there is no doubt he b right; in practice, 
wrong. We suspect Mr. Jarves is not a Whist player of long standing. If he is, he has fallen into pleasant 
ways. It is not possible for us in any manner, or in any tone of voice, to suggest anything to anybody as to 
the play of the last hand without giving offence, and getting a scolding into the bargain ; but if it be possible 
to talk quietly over a rubber in New York without this risk, we hope to spend the next fall in that paradise. 
May we ask, in conclusion, how it is we do not meet any of the best American players in this coimtry ? They 
travel for pleasure more than any other nation, yet we do not meet an American player in the Whist rooms 
once in a blue moon. 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, Na LXIIL 

By Mr. F. H. Lewis. • 
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X's Hand. 
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Z's Hand. 
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Spades Trumps. A to lead, and A and B to make all thirteen tricks. 



* No. LXII., in our April number, was by the same Composer. 
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CROQUET. 

THE WIMBLEDON MEETING. 

The Spring Meeting of the All-England Croquet Club took place on the 7th, 8th, 9th and loth of last month, 
under auspices the most unfavourable. The grounds, which are raised on a deep bed of clay, were drencbed 
with frequent showers, and were in consequence as heavy as Croquet grounds can be — ^indeed, until the whde 
of the Crociuet grounds at AVimbledon are taken up and laid afresh, with a bed of gravel over the clay, wc do 
not think they will ever be first-rate. Rolling and mowng are comparatively useless on absolute clay soil, 
which cracks and hardens in hot weather, and gets into heavy mire in wet. In the interests of Croquet, 
therefore — that much-esteemed phrase — ^we throw out this hint to the Committee of the All-England Croquet 
Club, as to the remodelling of their grounds, which we trust they will reconstitute of a more manageable size. 

In consequence, partly of the rain and cold weather, and partly owing to the useless size of the grounds 
(30 by 40 yards) and tlie new setting, our predictions as to the tediousness of the games were unfortunately 
realised. They were painfully long, and lacked interest in consequence. For instance, Mr. law and Mr. Riky 
-rtwo perhaps of the best players in England — played a game which lasted over three hours. Even runaway 
games often lasted two hours and over. The very shortest time was an hour and fifteen minutes, and the v«y 
longest seemed interminable. 

For the Gentlemen's Championship there were thirteen entries, and for the Ladies' Championship three 
only, one of whom resigned, leaving two in. The paucity of entries was unfortunate, but all the early meetings 
at Croquet are at the mercy of the elements, and the chances of a successfiil gathering in May will always be 
problematical. 

ALL-ENGLAND CLUB GENTLEMEN MEMBERS' CHAMPION PRIZES. 

Entrance one guinea ; upcn to all gentlemen members ; two prizes ; third and fourth to save their stake ; best of three games ; lul 
round best of five games ; grounds 40 yards by 30 yards ; No. 3 setting ; hoops 4in. ; last round 3) in. 

First Round. 



Mr. n. L Heath 1)eat Mr. Lillie. 
Mr. Matthews beat Mr. N. S. Baker. 
Mr. Haviland (a bye). 



Mr. A. Law beat Mr. A. ('. Pearson. 

Mr. Riky beat Mr. D. L. Heath. 

Mr. [as. D. Heath 1)eat Mr. Hopkinson. 

Mr. Waioughby (w.o.), Mr. W. Peel (retired). 

Second Round. 
Mr. Law beat Mr. Riky. I Mr. D. L Heath beat Mr. Haviland. 

Mr. J. D. Heath beat Mr. WUlougby. | Mr. Matthews (a bye). 

Third Round. 
Mr. Law (w.o.), Mr. Jas. Heath (retired). | Mr. Matthews beat Mr. D. I. Heath. 

Fourth Round. 
Mr. Law beat Mr. Matthews. 

HANDICAP PRIZES. 

Four>and«a-quarternnch hoops ; one game each round ; entrance 2s 6d ; Arst prize £2 ; second prize £1* 

First Round. 



Miss Walsh (w.o.), Mr. Law (drawn). 

Mr. D. L. Heath (giving i bisque) beat Mr. Burmister. 

Mr. N. S. Baker (receiving I bisuue) beat Mr. Havil£id. 

Col. Davidson (w.o.), Mrs. Walsn (drawn). 

Mr. Lillie (a bye). 



^trs. Pearson (giving I bisque) beat Mrs. Hopkinson. 

Mr. Willoughby beat Mr. I). 1. Heath. 

^f r. Jas. Heath (giving 2 bisques) beat Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Dalton (w.o»), Mrs. Holmes (drawn). 

Mr* Pearson (giving 3 bisques) beat Dr. Murray. 

Mr. Peel (giving 5 bisques) b«it Mrs. Davidson. 

Second Round. 
^[r. Willoughby beat Mrs. Pearson. Mr. D. L. Heath (giving 2 bisques) beat Miss Walsh. 

Mr. J. D. Heath (giving 3 bisques) beat Mr. Dalton. Mr. Lillie (giving i bisque) beat Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Pearson (receiving 2 bisques) beat Mr. Peel. Col. Davidson (a bye). 

Third Round. 
Mr. Willoughby l^at Mr. Jas. Heath. I Mr. Lillie (giving 6 bisques) beat Col. Davidson. 

Mr. Pearson (giving 2 bisques) beat Mr. D. L. Heath. | 

Fourth Round. 
Mr. Willoughby l>eat Mr. Lillie. | Mr. Pearson (a bye). 

Fifth Round. 
Mr. Willoughby (giving I bisque) beat Mr. Pearson. 

In the Indies* Championship, Mrs. Holmes beat Mrs. Davidson. We forbear to give further details, the 
matches having been given at great length in our contemporary the FieM newspaper. In this report, however, 
we would revert to a new word in Croquet with respect to which we are completely puzzled. It is said that 
*• Mr. Riky * snopped ' at 12 yards." We have asked a friend what this means, and he says it means, d/fw fus 
nose violently^ but what on earth has that to do with Croquet? 

THE SOMERSETSHIRE CHALLENGE. 

We are informed that three Somersetbhire players have challenged all England to play at Wimbledon, The match was made^ 
but by mutual consent it has been postponed in consequence Qf the bad weather, 
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CROQUET, BY ARTHUR LILLIE.* 

A CAREFUL perusal of Mr. Lillie's book obliges us to say that he has done much to mar the ability of his 
own work by singular carelessness and inaccuracy. His description of the management of the balls in the 
break is admirable ; but, on many points, his book is very misleading. In his general remarks as to the origin 
and nature of the game, Mr. Lillie is by no means happy. He compares Croquet with Golf; but* tells us that 
he could not get Golf players to agree to the following definition of the two games : — " Croquet is Golf played 
on a bowling-green ; Golf is Croquet played over a rabbit warren." We do not wonder at Mr. Lillie's want of 
success in persuasion, since there is not the slightest likeness of any sort or description between the two games. 
He might just as well have compared cricket and marbles. The especial characteristic of Croquet is, that it 
is a game of combinations ; and m Golf there is no combination at all. Mr. Lillie finds the origin of the game 
in Pall-Mall ; and gives the derivation of the title of the latter game from Palla, a ball, and Maglia, a mallet ; 
but he cannot imagine how the name Pall-Mall ever got to signify confusion. This Italian derivation proves 
to him " that the word in this sense sprang from the game, and not the game from the word." But here Mr. 
Lillie rather stultifies himself. " Pall-Mall Alley," he writes, " is bordered by Clubs, who, in the words of King 
Richard, *go to't pell-mell,' in the matter of conflicting politics." The quotation is pulled in by the neck and 
shoulders ; but, in the first place, these are not the words of King Richard, but of King Lear ; and, secondly, 
the term itself is Norman-French, which has nothing on earth to do with the game of Pail-Mall, or the 
derivation of its title' ; indeed, this is shown by the quotation itself, which is used by Shakespeare in the sense 
of confusion long before Pall-Mall was invented or thought of. Not less unhappy is Mr. Lillie when he comes 
to other derivations. He doubts whether " roquet " could have been a word of the game, because roquet 
means also a cur ; or that " Croquet" could be a word of the game, because it means a cracknell biscuit ; or 
bisque, because it signifies a savoury soup. By the same logic, " cricket " could not have been the original 
word for cricket, because " a cricket " is a small animal that chirps in a chimney ; and he might fall foul of the 
term backgammon, because a ganunon means a flitch of bacon. If Mr. Lillie had thought twice, he surely 
would not have repeated all this superficial learning, the useless pedantry of antiquarian preciseness. By the 
way, every one is aware what a gammon means, and there is therefore nothing said about it ; but it is supposed 
to display a knowledge of early French to dig forth out o( roquet, croquet, and bisque the unsuspected 
meanings of savoury soups, cracluiell biscuits, and curs. 

We have unhappily graver faults to find with Mr. Lillie than these little errors of philology. His book is 
misleading on points essential to the well-being of Croquet itself. He declares that a ground of 30 x 40 yards 
is the full-sized match ground. We ask where ? He states it as a fixed law. Now, it is only a recommendation 
of the Conference Code (a very bad one by the way), and, so far as we know, it is only adopted by one single 
Club. Coming to the question of implements, Mr. Lillie advocates the striped set — and so far so good ; but 
he adds, " if only four balls are in play, they may be chosen thus— one-blue, two-red ; three-blue, four-red ; 
or one-red, two-blue, &c. Now, this system of having Nos. i and 3 sometimes light coloured, sometimes 
dark, is most objectionable ; and Mr. LUlie should not have given his authority to back up careless makers, 
when they happen to have some part of their stock made on an obsolete plan. Next we come to the hoops, 
Mr. Lillie says they should be of half-inch iron. We distinctly say they " should not be ;" it is injurious to 
the ground, injurious to the balls ; and it facilitates what all good players have been attempting to get rid of— 
wiring. Again, it is announced as a positive fact that '* Mr. Hale's setting will be the match setting this year." 
Where Mr. Lillie got this idea from we are unable to say ; it was probably evolved, like the German's camel, 
out of his inner consciousness. Mr. Hale's setting is yet on its probation with the other Conference settings, 
and, for reasons we have already stated, we doubt its general acceptation. So far as matters go at present, it 
has been tried at Wimbledon, and found to be deficient. We will not however accept this failure as a final 
disqualification. The Wimbledon ground is raised on a deep bed of clay, and the grounds themselves are of 
the old, absurd standard of a quarter of an acre in extent We shall, for these reasons, defer our judgment 

This is a long list of objections, and we are sorry to have to make them ; but we are bound to protect 
the game. We should not be doing our duty if we did not protest against th& introduction of confusing and 
inaccurate terms ; or against misstatements brought forward with the air of authority. We now turn to the 
pleasanter part of our task, viz., to point out that which is deserving in Mr. Lillie's book. The praises of 
Croquet are sung in a pleasant style under this heading ; Causes of its Success. We give the passage. 

'*This success is mainly due to the varied beauties that have been discovered in its tactics. The fact, also, that it is the only 
game that brings gentlemen and ladies together in the open air cannot be rated too highly. Whether for flirtation or downright 
hard play Croquet has unquestionably achieved this result, and every other pastime has failed. In archery, gentlemen shoot and 
ladies shoot, but they shoot at separate tai:)g;ets, for separate prizes ; and archery practice is tediou<:, from the want of the excitement 
of competition. But place a couple of ladies and a couple of gentlemen on a good Croquet-ground, and every game they play may 
be rendered exciting by judicious handicapping. Croquet is an open-air billiards, with ladies' society as a substitute for stifling 
tobacco fumes ; a tnorough relaxation to the over: worked brain of the nineteenth century ; and much of its success is due to the 
counteraction it offers to the sect of Muscular Christians, and the exhausted nervous energies consequent on their excesses. Like that 
pf the King in the 'Arabian Nights,' its mallet has been drugged by a benign enchanter." 

t Jacjues & Co. I Hatton Garden, 
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Mr. Jaques' activity in first spreading the knowledge of the game through England is very properly 
alluded to, and we are quite willing to afford Mr. Jaques all the credit due to him. But we must decline to 
continue the praise so long as Mr. Jaques prevents the spread of a higher knowledge by the publication of 
his rules. It is impossible that a maker can be the arbiter of the scientific part of a game. If Mr. Dart was 
to bring out his own laws of Cricket ; Messrs. Thurston theirs of Billiards ; Messrs. De la Rue, or Messrs. 
Goodall theirs of Whist, the world would pay no sort of attention to these makers in their capacity of 
legislators ; nor will any greater heed be paid to Mr. Jaques in his. Mr. Jaques might insert his advertise- 
ments in the Conference Code just as well as in his own book, and there could be no objection^ an(i be would 
then be advancing the interests of the game, and we should be amongst the very first to acknowledge the bud. 
At present he is injuring them. 

The best part of Mr. Lillie's book is that which treats of the management of the balls in the '^ break," 
which is well worth studying. It is a pity that he has not given diagrams of his management of the break, widi 
setting No. i as well as setting Na 3 ; but he really seems to be under some hallucination about setting No. 3, 
which presents to him some nightmare difficulty, which however he seems determined to conquer. We need 
haidly say that the three settings now retained in the Conference Code ofier about the same amount of 
difficulty to any one who has mastered the theory, and can put in practice the pirouetting game. The s]rstem 
worked by Mr. Lillie is what is called the time game, and with respect to this method of the management of 
the balls, his exposition is perfectly sound, and his advice admirable 

That we do not enter into a minute criticism of this part of the game is fi'om the fact that our criticisiii 
would necessarily be as long as the exposition in the book itsel£ But for any one who wishes to become a 
proficient in the game, we recommend a study of this part of Mr. Lillie's book, which is worthy of the higb 
position which the author holds amongst the first players. 

CHAMPIONSHIP AT CROQUET. 

Thet annual contest, inaugurated by the National Croquet Club in 1869, and continued since then on the same 
terms by the Grand National Club, is fixed to take place on the 12th of this month, on the Merton College 
Cricket Ground, at Oxford. This is Commemoration Week, and the contest therefore is likely to be wcH 
attended. The champion, Mr. Law, has lately increased his reputation, as at the Spring Meeting of the AH 
England Club he was diawn against the four best players in that Club (Mr. J. Heath, Mr. Pearson, Mr. 
Mathews and Mr. Riky), sdl of whom successively succumbed to his superior skill It is expected however 
that there will be a still more formidable array of players at Oxford, which has always been attended by all the 
best players in England. The entrance fee has been lowered from two-and-a-half guineas to thirty shillings, 
but still remains higher than that fixed at any other contest At the same Meeting there will be Handicap 
Matches for ladies and gentlemen, at which strangers may enter, by getting an introduction, through a Member 
of the Grand National Croquet Club, to the Committee. 

BYE-LAWS. 

To the Editor of t/ie Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I am requested to give notice, on behalf of the Committee for Bye-Laws of the Grand National 
Croquet Club, that the strokes which go by the name of the " Mace stroke " and the " Scoop stroke " wiD not 
be allowed at any of the Tournaments of the Grand National Club this year. 

' G. A. MUNTZ. 

254 Hagley Road, Edgbaston, 21st May 1872. By Order of the Committee 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

A Constant Reader.— Hen- Horwitz's Chess Studies have 
not been published yet. You shall have an instalment of the 
end games in our number for July, 

J. B. (Bristol).— Many thanks for the .information contained 
in your letter. The number has been forwarded. 

Hal. — There will be a book for beginners published about a 
fortnight hence by the Graphot)rpc Company, 7 Garrick Street, 
lleither of the moves pointed out will effect a solution of No. 
120. The first move is R to R 8. 

X. — ^The position was correctly copied by our contemporary, 
but the problem admitted of two solutions. The alterations 
you suggest would apparently make it sound. 

G. E. M.— Cavendish's Pocket Guide, price 6d. (De la Rue 
and Co.), is the best. Our publisher will supply it. 
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WHIST. 

J. S. — I. Score, love all ; 2. 4, love; 3. love, 4. Theband^ 
H 2, 4, 6, 8 ; D 4, Q, Ace ; Sp. 9, 10, Kg ; Clubs 7, Kt, Kg; 
H 7 turned up. What does the Editor think ought to be the 
original lead from the above hand in each of the 3 cases above ? 
Ant. We should lead the H 2 in all the above cases. 

J. P. (Bedford). — Two of your last batch appear to admit a 
double solutions in each case. No. i by — i. Kt to Q B 6 cb ; 
2. Q to B 4 ch ; and 3. R takes Q mate. The other by — 
I . B takes P ; 2. P takes P ; and 3. R to K 8 mate. 

A. Pope. — Pope innocent, we should imagine. Do not believe 
half that you hear from such a source. 

W. B. M. (Inverness). — We have made the correction. 

V. G. (Oldenburg). — We have replied to your last communi* 
cation through the post. 



The Westminster Papers. 

1st JULY 1872. 



THE LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. 

Our readers may remember that we called attention, in our leading article of the ist of April, to the striking 
imperfection of the Laws which regulate oiur finest Games. We instanced, as examples of our general statement, 
the four Games of Cricket, Billiards, Croquet, and Whist — ^all confessedly bad ; and we spoke of Whist as 
possessing the worst Code of the four. That fact is indeed so self-evident and so widely acknowledged, that 
it needs no argument to support it But although the Whist Code is radically wrong, not only in expressions, 
but in principles, we fear we are a long way off the time when we shall see it supplanted by a better. Not so, 
thinks an evidently sanguine correspondent, who, under the soubriquet of " Vectis," makes a dead onslaught on 
the Code. The commentary of " Vectis" appears in another part of our columns ; and though we cannot share 
in the confident anticipations of the writer, with respect to the probable reconstruction of the Whist Code 
under a different " and more intelligible" principle, we are yet of opinion that if anything is to be hoped for in 
that direction, it is only by a thorough-going criticism and merciless exposh of the faults of the present Code 
that such a result can be arrived at On these grounds, we have opened our columns to the investi- 
gation promised us by the writer, and wish him all success in his commentary, which he pronounces to 
be an act of demolition. That task of destruction may, perhaps, not be so very difficult; though the 
annoimcement is sufficiently bold, when we consider that the Code is sustained by the authority of the leading 
Clubs and players of the day. We shall wait however to see what comes of the more arduous undertaking 
which " Vectis " considers himself equal to perform. He proposes " to adduce an outline of those principles 
which it is necessary to follow to produce a good set of laws." This is something in the way of reconstruction, 
but not all. It is like putting the plan of an edifice on paper — the labour of an architect more than that of 
the contractor who carries out the work. It is when one comes to the actual phrasing, and putting down laws 
on paper in so many words, that the extreme difficulty of this task of making Rules for a Game is found. To 
define exactly what is wanted is however the first preliminary step, and a clear exposition of principles would 
be an undoubted gain. It is perhaps for want of sufficient care in this first foundation of a good set of Laws 
that so many absurdities have been produced under the guise of authority. 

In our April article we pointed at the three separate methods pursued hitherto in the system of Law- 
making. The Codes which regulate our best Games have been made by a single Club, or two or more Clubs 
of persons associated to play the Game ; but in every instance by a committee of some sort or other. We are 
by no means certain that this does not lie at the root of the matter, and that all the conspicuous failures do 
not spring out of this very cause. For aught we know, it may be as impossible for a committee of men to 
make a good set of Laws as it would be for them to construct a good poem, or write a good novel. That we 
know would be impossible. That sort of work requires the imity of a single mind, and the persistent action, 
and — ^so to speak — ^uniform colour, of one imagination. We would even go bne step further than this, and say, 
that even criticism, when it is meant for the purpose of making alterations, may be imdertaken by too many 
persons ; though we believe that the actual pronunciation of merit should be left to as many minds as 
possible. That invention and criticism are not synonymous, but arts of a very different complexion, we see 
most clearly in the profession of literature. A very clever author is necessarily a critic to some extent, but the 
best critic in the world may be entirely devoid of the inventive power, or the constructive faculty. This being 
the case, we should certainly like to see an experiment tried in this art of rule-making. We would suggest, if 
any reasonable suggestion was likely to be accepted, that a Committee be formed, on a broad basis, from 
Members of the principal Clubs — ^not to make Laws, but to decide what Laws are the best; that the 
drawing of the Code should then be thrown open to competition, and any players who like to set about 
so laborious a task, should send their individual productions to the Committee. The first Committee 
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having chosen from this number of Codes that which they consider best, there should be a second Committee 
of three formed to revise and correct the accepted Code, not as to the wording, but as to the sense ; that 
these corrections should be then sent up to the first Committee, to be accepted or rejected, and the author 
of the Code be then requested tQ make the necessary alterations in accordance with their views. 

By this machinery, we are of opinion that a Code might be obtained as nearly perfect as it is possible for 
a human production to be. Surely it would be worth while to try the experiment, considering that, in the 
system hitherto pursued, whether in Cricket, Croquet, Billiards, or Whist, the labours of widely-constituted 
Committees have only resulted in miserable failures. And, since the worst and most conspicuous failure of all 
is to be found in the long Laws of Short Whist, we think that the experiment might reasonably be commenced 
in this Game, for the guidance of which — we would say the daily guidance — " a clear, succinct, and sufficient 
Code'' would be felt as an inestimable boon. 



THE CHESS WORLD. 

** The whisperings of our petty bur^h." 

The Congress of the British Chess Association was opened on Friday evening, the 21st ult., at the Westminster 
Chess Club, Captain Kennedy occupying the chair in the absence of Lord Lyttelton, the President. The 
programme of the Congress, prepared by the Managing Committee, was submitted to a large assemblage of 
metropolitan and provincial players, who demurred to some of the regulations for the play in the several 
tourneys ; and, indeed, succeeded in altering them in some very material points. One of the most important of 
these rules was that referring to the time to be allowed to the competitors for the consideration of the moves, 
and the time-limit eventually adopted by the Committee (twenty moves an hour) was not, we may fairly 
suppose, decided upon without due consideration for the interests of the game. But, as might have been 
anticipated, when this rule was brought before a meeting containing a fair proportion of competitors, the 
judgment of many of them was swayed — honestly, we do not doubt — by an inner consciousness of its effect 
upon themselves, and the time-limit was accordingly, after a division, extended to an hour for fifteen moves. 

In the interests of the Amateur Chess Players, who are the principal supporters of the game, we regret 
that the members have reversed the decision of their managing body. They have, by that act, offered a " sweet 
boon'* to the numerous class of plodders, whose play is so characterised by caution as to be absolutely void 
of enterprise, and whose dulness may henceforth be mistaken in the popular mind for profundity. 

Although the proceedings were productive of an energetic conflict of opinion, the Meeting was not without 
its^humorous aspect also. 

The somewhat vain-glorious remark of one well-known player, made in veritable sadness, that he and all 
fine Chess players required more time in the beginning than in any other part of the Game, because, in their 
ignorance of the "books," they had to work out the "openings" for themselves, was provocative of much 
laughter of an incredulous, not to say derisive, character ; and the action of some members of the management, 
in voting against a regulation adopted by a majority in Committee, lost nothing in comic force from lack 
of appreciation. 

The play commenced on Monday, the 24th ult, at the St. George's and the Westminster Chess Clubs, 
and the following are the entries : — 

GRAND TOURNEY. 



Blackbume. I Gossip. 

De Vere. Hiber. 



Martin. 
Steinitz. 



Wisker. 
Zukertort 



The sudden advent in London of Herr Zukertort, the accomplished Berlin Chess player, has revived the 
interest of amateurs in this section of the Congress, which, previously to his arrival, looked like a foregone 

conclusion. 

Obviously, we are now at too early a stage of the contest to form any opinion of Herr Zukertort's chances 
of success ; indeed, his games in the Tourney, which we place before our readers in thepresent number, have 
been played while we are at press, and therefore too late for lengthened analysis. At the moment we write, 
the score stands as follows (27th June) : — 

Zakertort beatWieker. I Blackbnrne drew with Martin. I De Vere drew with Zukertort. 

Blaokbnme beat Zakertort. | Hiber beat Martin. | Wisker beat Martin. 

ENTRIES FOR THE HANDICAP TOURNEY, 

First Class.— Stoinitz, Wisker, Zukertcrt. 

Bs^oiro Cla8B«— Esohaoge, or Fawoand wove froai 1st.— TboruId,Ballar1, Miochir, Martioi Fcnton, Gocsip, Major MictLk* 
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Thibd Class. — Pawn and 2 from let; Pawn and move from 2Dd. — Tennant, Escliwege, Baxter, Down. 

Fourth Class. — Kt from let ; Pawn and 2 from 2nd j Pawn and more from 3rd. — Heathcote. 

Fifth Class. — Book from let ; Et from 2nd ; Pawn and 2 from 3rd ; Pawn and move from 4th. — Buasey. 

In this section Eschwege beat Down, playing even ; Steinitz beat Fenton, giving pawn and move ; 
Blackbume beat Major Minchin, giving pawn and move ; Wisker beat Martin, giving pawn and move. 

CHALLENGE CUP TOURNEY. 
Emtbixb. — Blackbume, De Yere, Hiber, Minohin, Major Minoliio, Owen, Pallor, Wisker. 
The result of the play so far is, that — 

Wisker beat Minchin. I 

Wisker beat Major Minobin. | 



Minohin beat Owen. 
Owen beat Wisker. 
Owen beat Puller. 



De Vere beat Puller. 
Minchin beat Hiber. 



The play will be continued, day by day, until the termination of the Tourneys, at the London Clubs ; and, 
from the great repute of the players appearing in the lists, we may confidently anticipate some exciting encounters. 

The Amateur Chess Magazine is the name of a new publication, which made its first appearance last month 
Had the little journal come before us without any tokens of paternity, we should have had slight hesitation in 
giving judgment concerning its amateur lineage ; only the greenest of tyros, for instance, would have quoted 
Captain Crawley on the subject of Chess ; but its extraction is conceded in the title, and verified in the 
contents. Although Mr. Chatto has not, in this number, astonished us by the extent of his knowledge, we are 
unfeignedly glad to see a young Chess player — as we suppose him to be — evince so much interest in the 
literature of the game, and we hope to see his unpretending little venture rewarded with success. We wish, 
by-the-bye, he would tell us what meaning he intends to convey when he informs us that there is an " amateur " 
Chess Club in Sheemess. Can any one imagine such a thing as a professional Chess club ? Why, it would be 
like a town consisting entirely of public-houses. 

To us it is always a pleasure to record the advent of a new Chess column or Chess journal in London, 
llie selfish policy of the old Chess journals, which ignored the existence of any but their own, is still practised 
by a few of our contemporaries, but even they are occasionally obliged to tell their readers what everybody but 
those benighted persons knew before. Only the other day, but some two or three weeks after the event referred 
to had become an accomplished fact, the JUusirated Neivs informed some exceedingly anxious querist that a 
new Chess column " will be " published in London, edited by Mr. F. Healey. Let us be thankful however 
iCT even this stale device for imparting information. It is an improvement upon the old state of things, and 
an indication, we hope, that selfishness has not been found to pay in the long run. 

The English Mechanic^ a long established and popular weekly journal, has commenced a Chess column, 
edited by Mr. J. W. Abbott, the winner of the first prize in the Westminster Chess Club Problem Tourney. 
Mr. Abbott announces his intention of publishing problems only, and, in a preface, remarkable for the boldness 
of the views enunciated, gives, it must be conceded, strong reasons for the preference. 

From the unusual pressure upon our space this months we are obliged to postpone our Summary of 
the Foreign Chess News. 



A CHESS 

The winter wind was wild without, 

While I sat lone within. 
And mocked the mighty tempest's shout, 

As* intermittent din. 
I said, ** The dead must surely hear I 
Friend of the past, who liv*st, appear." 

My Chessmen on a table stood, 

Arranged to try " a mate," 
Which, offspring of a master's mood, 

Had puzzled me of late — 
A rustle on the board I heard ; 
I turned — behold, a bishop stirred 

From square to square it slowly went, 

And stood on K B 6, 
Then wandering, but without comment, 

King on Knight's fourth I fix — 
Knight's fourth a Knight did quickly deck. 
While a weird whisper chuckled, " check," 



PROBLEM. 

King to Rook's fourth my fingers moved, 

(Nor thought, nor will had I), 
My Pawn was by the King removed — 

Pawn I was my reply — 
Bishop Queen's square, then, in mine ear, 
" Mate ! Mate ! Mate ! Mate," called low but clear. 

I gazed awhile, in breathless awe, 
Then cried, " what may this mean ? 

What power perverts a living law ? 
What being here hath been P" 

For only cold, thin, viewless air 

Confronted me, and conquered there. 

The wind grew calm, the stars shone out. 

Now nothing moved or spake ; 
And from my reason rose a doubt 

Were I indeed awake. 
But there, before my sober sight, 
My Problem lay, its answer — right 

Robert B. Holt. 
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TOURNEY PROBLEMS. 



No. CXXXVI.— Black. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



" Tandem aliquando." 
No. CXXXVII.— Black. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mates in three moves. 



No. CXXXVIII.— Black. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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No. CXXXIX.— Black. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



Ver non semper florat." 
Na CXL.— Black. 
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WHJTE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. CXLl.— Black. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. CXLII.— Black. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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" The Three Graces." 
No. CXLIIL— Black. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. CXLIV.— Black. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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END GAMES, FROM ACTUAL PLAY. 



OWEW 


No XIII. 
BWCK 


w 


^ .-.g"-)| 


m ^^ ' * 


Wm 


vr 




t 


» 't. 




i^ * 



■rA'»*it'»iii 


tlitP^'^ 


;^jiP* 


^ *i! 


„0^ ''^^ 




i'M r/. 


la . a^ 


■n'arf 


's ," 


i# 



^\ hue had the 


move and v. 


R takes P 


R takes B 


Q to K R 5 ch 


P lakes Q 


K lakes P dble ch 


K to Kt 2 


R to R 7 ch 


KtoBsq 


P to K 7 ch 


KioK^ 


B lo Kt s ch 


Q to Q r 


B Wke* Q ch 








RloRS 


RtoKs 


P lo Kt 4, 4c 





\Vh te had the move and w 



Q lakes Kt 




R takes Q 


Kt to B 6 ch 






Kt takes R ch 




KtoKsq 


Kt to B 6 ch 






Kl takes Q 




B lakes Ki 


B to Kt 5 ch. 


4c. 





W 


iiTE. Paulsen 


White had the 


move and won. 


P takes P 


B lakes R 


R takes B 




R takes R 


Q takes R 






P takes? 




BI0R3 


P to K Kt 4 


Q takes Q B P 


P to Kt 5 (a) 






(aj If Black had played R lo Q sq. White's 


answer would hav 


been B to Kl 6 ch. 



No, XVI. 
Rosenthal Black. 



White had the 1 
Q lakes B 



Q lakes Q 
KloRsq 

Kt interposM 



White. Neumann 


Whits. 


White had the move and won. 


White had the move and w 


Kt takes R P K takes Kt 
B lakes Kt P to K Kt 3 
Q takes P ch P takes Q 


Q takes F ch R takes Q 
P lakes R ch K to B sq 
Kt to Kt 6 male 



B Uk«s R dis di and mate 
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GAME LXXV. — The following game was played between Mr. Wisker and Herr Zukertort, at the 
Westminster Club, 22nd June. It was the first serious contest in which the German master engaged 
after his arrival in London. 

Ruy Lopez Knights' Game. 

White. 
Mr. WisKER. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. B to Q Kt 5 

4. 6 to R 4 

5. Castles 

6. R to K sq 

7. B takes Kt 

8. P to Q 4 

9. Kt takes K P 

0. Q B to K 3 

1. Q Kt to B 3 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. Q to Q 3 (c) 

4. B to Q 2 

5. Kt to K 4 (d) 

6. P to Q B 4 

7. P to Q Kt 3 

8. B to Q B 3 

9. Q R to Q sq 
20. Q to K 2 (f) 



Black. 1 




White. 




Black. 


Herr Zukertort. 




Mr. Wisker. 




Herr Zukertort. 


I. P to K 4 1 


21. 


P to Q B 5 


21. 


BtoK2 


2. Kt to Q B 3 


22. 


Kt to K 5 


22. 


Q to K B 4 


3. P to Q R 3 


23. 


RtoQ3 


23- 


Q R to Q sq 


4. Kt to K B 3 


24. 


P to K Kt 4 (g) 


24. 


Q to K B sq 


5. Kt takes K P (a) 


25- 


R to K R 3 


25- 


K to Kt sq 


6. KttoQB4 


26. 


Q to Q 3 (h) 


26. 


P to K Kt 3 


7. Q P takes B 


27. 


P to Q Kt 4 (i) 


27. 


B to K B 3 


8. Kt to K 3 


28. 


Kt to K B 3 


28. 


B to Q B sq 


9. B to K 2 


29. 


PtoQs 


29. 


B to K Kt 2 (k) 


10. Castles 


30. 


PtoQ6 


30- 


P takes P 


II. Pto KB3 


31. 


P takes P 


31- 


Kt to Q B 2 


12. Pto KB 4(b) 


32. 


R Ukei K R P (1) 


32- 


K takes R 


13. P to K B 5 1 


33- 


Kt from K B 3 to 


33- 


K to Kt sq 


14. B to Q 3 ! 




K Kt 5 ch 






15. K to R sq (e) 


34. 


Q to K R 3 


34. 


B to K R 3 


16. P to Q Kt 4 


35- 


Kt to B 6 ch 


35. 


Q takes Kt 


17. B toQKt 2 


36. 


R takes R ch 


36. 


Kt takes R 


18. Q to Q 2 


37. 


B takes Q (m) 


37. 


B takes Kt 


10. Q to K B 2 


38. 


B takes B 


And Black resigned 


20. K R to K sq 











(a) We prefer (5.) B to K 2 at this point. The game then 
ordinarily proceeds : 

5. BtoK2 

6. P to Q 4 6. P takes P 

7. P to K 5 7. Kt to K 5 

And afterwards to Q B 4, with a sound defence. 

(b) The K B P may be advanced a second square without 
danger probably, but Black's next move was the source of all 
his troubles. The advance of P to K B 5, though plausible in 
appearance, is ruinous to the second playePs game. 

(c) Played in anticipation of Black's next coup. 

(d) Here Herr Zukertort expected that his adversary would 
continue the game by M. Q to Q 6 4, afterwards moving one of 
the Knights round to JC Kt 5. This course would have been 
advantageous, but the play in the text is not less so. 

(e) Preventing the attagk alluded to in the last note. 



(f) An instgnificant-iooking, but important move, enabling 
White to take up a new position of attack. 

(g) Greatly stren^henmg the White position. If Black takes 
this Pawn in passmg, White replies with the wiiming coup of 
25. R to K B 3. 

(h) Threatening Kt to K B 6 check, and compelling the reply 
of 26. P to K Kt 3. which weakens the second player s game. 

(i) Kt to Q 6, followed by Kt takes K Kt P, leads to some 
interesting variations, but would not result successfully against 
the l)est play. 

(k) The best resource against the formidable advance of th« 
adverse Queen's Pawn. Had the Black Queen's Rook taken the 
Pawn, White would have replied by Kt to K B 6 check, and if 
the Queen then took the Knight, the White Queen woukl lake 
the Hook, winning, of course. 

(1) This is decisive, whether the Rook be taken or not. 

(m) White could also win by taking the Bishop with his Queen. 



GAME LXXVL— First Game in the Grand Tourney, played at the St. George's Chess Club, 24th June 1872. 



White. 

Herr Zukertort. 

t. P to K 4 

£. Kt to K B 3 

3. B to B 4 

4. Kt to Kt 5 

5. P takes P 

6. B to Kt 5 ch 

7. P takes P 

8. B to K 2 (a) 

9. Kt to K B 3 

10. Kt to K 5 

11. PtoKB4 

12. R to K B sq 
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Two Knights' Defence. 
Block. ( White. 



Mr. Gossip. 

1. P to, K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. Kt to K B 3 

4. P to Q 4 

5. KttoQR4 

6. P to Q B 3 

7. P takes P 

8. P to K R 3 

9. P to K 5 

10. Q to Q s 

11. Bto B4 

12. QtoQ3(W 



Herr Zukertort. 

13. P to Q B 3 

14. P to Q Kt 4 

15. Kt to R 3 

16. Q to Q R 5 (c) 

17. Kt to QB4 

18. E to Q R 3 

19. Castles 

20. Kt takes B 

21. Q takes R 

22. B takes P 
2Z. Q to Q R 3 
24. Q takes Kt 



Black. 
Mr. Gossip. 

13. B to Kt 3 

14. Kt to Kt 2 

15. B to K3 

16. Kt to Q sq 

17. QtoQB 2 

18. Castles (d) 

19. P to Q B 4 (e) 

20. P takes Kt 

21. P takes P(f) 

22. Kt to Q 4 

23. Kt takes B 

24. P to K B 3 
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25. Kt to B 4 

26. QtoQ6 

27. Q takes Kt 



25. Kt to Q B 3 

26. Q to K B 2 

27. R to Q B sq 



28. R takes Q 

29. B takes Kt 



(a) The best move in this ]>osition. 

If B to Q R 4, then 

Ktto.KB3 
Kt to K 5 



PtoKs 
PtoQ R3 
Q to Q 5, &c. 



(b) Necessary, because White threatens now to play 

P to Q B 3, followed by 
P to Q Kt 4, &c. 

(c) The best mode of continuing the attack. 



28. Kt to Q 6 (g) 

29. Kt takes Q 

30. K to Kt 2 and wins. 

(d) Although not satisfactory, this seems to be Black's only 
resource, for White can now play P to Q Kt 5, followed by 
Kt to Q 6 ch, &c. 

(e) Played under the impression that he could tdke the Knight 
after the capture of the' Bishop with the Queen, but that course 
would obviously be quite as disastrous as the loss of the Rook. 

(f ) If Kt to Q 4, then follows : 

P takes P Kt to Kt 2 

Q to R ch K to (^ 

P to P dis ch, &c. 



GAME LXXVII. — Played in the Grand Tourney between Messrs. Zukertort and Wisker. 

Ruy Lopez Opening. 



White. 
Herr Zukertort. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. B to Q Kt s 

4. B to K R 4 
5- P to Q 3 

6. B takes Kt 

7. P to K R 3 

8. Kt to Q B 3 

9. Castles 

0. P to Q 4 

1. Q to K 2 

2. B to K 3 

3. P to Q Kt 3 

4. Q to Q 2 

5. Kt to Q s (b) 

6. Kt takes B ch 

7. B takes Q 

8. B to Q Kt 4 

9. P takes P 

20. Kt to Kt 5 ch 

21. Kt takes P 

22. Kt to Kt 5 

23. B to Q 2 

24. P to K B 4 

25. B takes P 

26. Q R to K sq 

27. P to K Kt 4 

28. P to K 5 

29. Kt to K B 3 

30. Kt to Q 4 

31. B to Q Bsq 

32. R takes R 

33. K to Kt 2 

34. Kt to K B 5 

35. Kt to Kt 3 

(a) It would have been better to have played the Q to Q Kt 2 
before making the move in the text. 

(b) lliis forces the exchange of Queens. 

(c) Although this does not prevent the loss of a Pawn, it is 
perhaps the best move at his command. 

(d) Obviously, the capture of the Rook*9 Pawti would cost" 
the piece. 



Black. 
Mr. Wisker. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. P to Q R 3 

4. Kt to K B 3 

5. P to Q 3 

6. P takes B 

7. B to K 2 

8. Castles 

9. Kt to K sq 

0. PtoB3 

1. B to K 3 

2. Q to Q Kt sq 

3. Q to Q Kt 5 

4. Q R to Q sq (a) 

5. Q takes Q 

6. K to B 2 

7. K takes Kt 

8. K to B 2 (c) 

9. K B P takes P 

20. K to K 2 

21. R to K B 5 

22. R to KR s 

23. Kt to K B 3 

24. P takes P 

25. R to R 4 

26. Kt to Q 2 

27. RtoKRsqfromR4 

28. P to Q 4 

29. Q R to K B sq 

30. Kt to Q B 4 

31. R takes R 

32. Kt to K 5 

33. K to Q 2 

34. P to K Kt 3 

35. Kt to Q B 6 



White. 
Herr Zukertort. 

36. B to Q 2 

37. R to B 6 

38. R takes P 

39. K to R 2 

40. R to Kt 7 ch 

41. P to Q B 4 

42. P takes B 

43. K to Kt 2 
44^ P to Q 6 (f ) 

45. P takes P 

46. Kt to K B s 

47. Kt to K 3 

48. R to Q Kt 7 

49. P to Q 7 ch 

50. R to Q Kt 2 

51. K takes Kt 

52. K to B 4 

53. R takes P 

54. P to Kt s 

55. P to Kt 6 

56. R to Q B 2 

57. R takes P 

58. R to Q B 6 

59. R takes P 
60; K to B s 

61. K to K s 

62. P to Q R 4 

63. K to B 4 

64. K to K 4 

65. P to R s 

66. KtoQ4 

67. K to Q B 4 

68. K to Q Kt 5 

69. K to Kt 6 

70. K to Kt 7 

(e) Mr. Wisker plays all this part very carefully and well. 

(f) P takes P would have been better, giving White an easy 
game to play. 

(g) An ingenious rejoinder to White's last combination. 

(h) Mr. Wisker was thought too haSty iii tertderi'rtg his resigtia- 
tion, for it subsequently appeared, by gallery analysis at least, 
that he could have drawn the game. Mr. Steinitz however 
l^lieves that White can win. 
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Black. 
Mr. Wisker: 

36. Kt to Q Kt 4 (d) 

37. P to Q 5 

38. B to Q 4 ch 

39. P to Q 6 (e) 

40. K to K sq 

41. Kt to Q 5 

42. Kt to B 6 ch 

43. Kt takes B 

44. P takes P 

45. Kt takes Q Kt P 

46. P to Q 7 

47. Kt to Q s 

48. R to R 3 

49. K to Q sq 

so. Kt to K B 6 (g) 

51. R takes P ch 

52. R takes Kt 

53. R to K 8 

54. P to B 4 

55. P to B 5 

56. K takes P 

57. K to K 2 

58. K to B s^ 

59. K to Kt 2 

60. R to K B 8 ch 

61. R to Kt 8 

62. R to Kt 4 ch 

63. R to Q B 4 

64. K to K Kt 4 

65. RtoKR4 

66. R to K Kt 4 

67. R to lit 5 ch 

68. R to K Kt 4 ch^ 
69.' R takes P ch 
70. Resigns (h) 
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GAME LXXVIII. — Grand Tourney, played at Westminster Chess Club, on 26th June 1872. 

Algaier Opening. 



White. 
Mr. Blackburne. 




Black. 
Herr Zukertort. 


I. P to K 4 


I. 


PtoK4 


2. P to K B 4 


2. 


P takes P 


3. K Kt to B 3 


3. 


P to K Kt 4 


4. P to K R 4 


4- 


P to Kt 5 


5, KttoKs 


5- 


B to Kt 2 


6. P to Q 4 


6. 


K Kt to B 3 


7. B to Q B 4 


7. 


P toQ4 


8. P takes P 


8. 


Castles 


9. Q Kt to B 3 


9. 


P to Q B 4 


10. P takes P m pas 


10. 


Q Kt takes P 


II. Kt takes Kt 


II. 


P takes Kt 


12. QB takes P 


12. 


Kt to K R 4 


13. B to K 5 


13- 


B takes B 


14. P takes B 


14. 


Q to Kt 3 


15. Q to Q 2 


15. 


Q to Q B 4 


16. Q to Kt 5 ch 


16. 


Kt to Kt 2 


17. BtoQ3 


17. 


R to K sq 


18. Castles 


18. 


R takes P 


19. QtoR6 


19- 


BtoB 4 


20. B takes B 


20. 


R takes B 



White. 
Mr. Blackburne. 

21. Kt to K 4 

22. K R to K 

23. Kt to Q B 3 

24. Q to Q 6 

25. P to Q Kt 3 

26. Kt to K 4 

27. R to B sq 

28. Kt to B 6 ch 

29. Kt to Q 7 

30. R takes Q « 

31. R takes K B P 

32. Q R takes B P (a) 

33. R to K 7 

34. R to B 8 ch 

35. R takes R 

36. K to Q 2 

37. K to K 2 

38. K to K 3 

39. K to K 4 

40. R takes R P 



(a) P to Q Kt 4 would also have won. 



Black. 
Herr Zukertort. 

21. Q to K 4 

22. R to Kt sq 

23. Q to B 2 

24. Q to Q Kt 2 

25. Kt to K 3 

26. Q to Q Kt 5 

27. R to Q R 4 

28. K to R sq 

29. Q takes Q 

30. R to Kt 2 

31. Kt to Q B 4 

32. JK to Kt sq 

33. Kt takes Kt 

34. Kt to B sq 

35. R takes P 

36. R to R 8 

37. R to R 3 

38. P to K R 4 

39. R to K B 3 

40. Resigns 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. LXIV. 

By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 



A's Hand. 
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X*B Hand. 






f^' 



M;j 



B's Hand. 





Z's Hand. 




















Spades Trumps. A to lead, and A and B to make all thirteen tricks. 
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JOTTINGS. 



Three men of mark have recently passed away, of widely different characters, but all of whom possessed points 
of interest to our readers. The first, Senor Garcia (one of the greatest gamblers of our time), was known to the 
world at large as a gambler, and nothing more. In speaking of Garcia as a great gambler, we refer to 
gambling at Cards, or at the tables at Baden, Homburg, and Monaco. We do not compare him to those 
other more respectable gamblers who operate in tallow, com, pig iron, or on the Stock Exchange. For 
reasons to us unknown, or unintelligible, gambling at Cards or at the Tables is, in the eyes of the world, a 
more heinous offence than that other and more niinous kind of gambling of which we have spoken. We do 
not purpose to write an essay in defence of" gambling, but we do wish we could impress upon our rulers, and 
Mr. Hughes in particular, (i) that gambling, in some form or other, will exist ; and (2) granting this fact, that 
gambling for ready money is much less harmful than gambling on credit. Garcia was rich, and was poor, but 
in his fall from wealth to poverty no one but himself was injured. If he had gambled on the Stock Exchange, 
many others besides himself would have been dragged down with him. He would not have stopped payment 
when his last five-franc piece had gone, as he was obliged to do at the gaming table ; and the loss to some one 
would therefore have been greater, and, presumedly, more harm would therefore have been done. Garcia 
was born of a good Spanish family, possessed of a small fortune, which he lost by gambling. He 
subsequently, by the death of an aunt, acquired about 10,000 francs ; and with this sum he won ;^t 50,000 by 
gambling. One would have thought this sufficient for an ordinary man's wants ; but the gambler's desire of 
gain is not dictated by his money wants. He wishes to win, whether he has wants to satisfy or not. We see 
instances of this every day. The Marquis of Hastings and the Duke of Hamilton each had sufficient to 
maintain their dignity ; but each gambled to obtain that which, from the money point of view, they did not 
want. So with Garcia — he could not stay his hand. He must go on and on, until he had lost the whole of 
his money ; and he died with barely sufficient means to bury him, after having subsisted some time as a 
waiter. We fear we could not preach from this text to any advantage, because the obvious answer to our 
moralising would be, " What an ass ! Why did he not stop when he had sufficient to satisfy his wants ?" 
This is not however so easy to do as some imagine. Men cannot change their ways without a wrench. 
Excitement that we have become accustomed to is part of our nature, and the strongest mind may find it 
difficult to give up even a small luxury or a little foible. 

Charles Lever was a man of a different stamp. That he played Whist, Billiards, and all kinds of games, 
few who read his books can doubt. No man could have described the games as he has described them 
without entering into their spirit. Much can be left to the imagination of a good writer, but in Lever's 
descriptions of games there is no room for imagination. He appears to us to describe scenes as they j>assed 
before his eyes. The pictures are so vivid, so natural, so life-like, and the accessories so perfect, that man 
could riot invent these things without admitting an occasional slip ; and in Lever's descriptions of games we see 
no slips. There is scarcely one of his books that does not contain some notice of games. There is the 
sharper, O'Shea, M.P. for an Irish Borough, who, one cannot help thinking, Lever described from life ; and 
there is the vain greenhorn, Charles Heathcote, who, elsewhere than at the Billiard-table, was an amiable, 
good-hearted fellow. His overweening self-esteem made him an easy victim. Indeed, the lessons that we 
receive by being cheated generally comes to this — Distrust. Courage and confidence are exceedingly usefiil 
qualities, and should be cultivated, but over-confidence in our skill is a source of weakness. The moment a 
man plays for a stake that he cares about, he is no longer fitted to play a game that requires a steady hand or 
a cool head. The second lesson to be learned is to be sure of the honesty of your associates. In other words, 
to avoid bad company ; and should you observe any symptoms (be they ever so slight) verging on dishonesty, 
play with them no more. Give up play on every occasion when you have lost the money you have about you ; 
/>., play not on credit The cheats that Lever describes are of all sorts and conditions, but it is with those of 
the middle class that we have most to deal. The O'Sheas appear to have a fresh crop of flats grown for them 
every year. Young men fresh from the University, young men entering the Army, are met by the Sewells of 
" Sir Broke Fosbrooke." They indulge in Ecart^ or Whist to their own discomforture. There are few more 
contemptible characters sketched in the English language than this Sewell — his meanness and shallowness are 
duly pointed out The same dirty tricks are played over and over again. Yet no man seems to profit by the 
experience of the past, save and except this wretched scoundrel. Another lesson to be learned from the 
examples Lever has given us, is to avoid playing in private. Play in a public room, and the more lookers on 
the better. The youngster, if he joins a club, will at first play at a disadvantage. Skill must be supposed to 
tell ; and it is not likely that the young ensign will be able to play with the coolness and observation of the old 
practitioners. Besides the description of all kinds of play that runs through Lever's works, it was generally 
believed that the Whist reminiscence that appeared in Blackwood in 1869 was written by him. It contains 
some very powerful writing, and an admirable description of a testy and overbearing Whist player ; but, to our 
thinking, the tale had not the finish of Lever, nor does it seem to us in his style. Another article, comparing 
Chess and Whist, was also attributed to him, but, so far as we know, the authorship was never acknowledged. 
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We have said Lever seldom made a mistake in his descriptions of play, but in " Sir Broke Fosbroke," he 
makes one of the ^oung officers inquire whether Sewell was mixed up in *^ that affair" at Agra, and he goes on 
to say that the swindling was done by two aces at Piquet We are not sure whether this was mere chaff at the 
expense of the young officer, or whether it was intended to be serious. If the latter, we confess we do not know 
the object of the two aces at Piquet or how they could be used. On the other hand, the youngsters of the 
day are so marvellously clever in their own estimation that they explain tricks of this description with- 
out understanding the subject, just as Lord Brougham explained the art of brewing to Her Majesty's Ministers 
without knowing the least about it. 

Lever, on his visits to this country, constantly played Whist ; but he played more frequently at the Casino, 
at Florence. From his experience of English play, he insisted on the game being played according to law. 
Except at the Paris clubs, and then only at Whist, games are never played strictly on the Continent, and hence 
Lever was considered a sharp player. ^Ve are not about to contend for the one system or the other. We 
prefer a strict game, and the habits of our law-loving countrymen are sufficiently strong to enforce disagreeable 
laws. We hope this moral force will continue, but in the matter of Piquet, which is not a game of surprise, 
we should prefer to see the French fashion introduced. We may watch players at Piquet for a week in France 
and never witness a difference of opinion on the laws ; whilst here, disputes constantly arise which ought to be 
settled without troubling a referee, or without getting angry about the matter in question. 

Few men more thoroughly enjoyed their rubber than Lever. He entered into everything he had to do 
with enthusiasm. Life to him was always enjoyable. He was not sent here to be miserable or to make others 
miserable. The world was to him a Heaven, and he believed that every man had within him a Heaven or 
Hell at his own will. In his illness he possessed patience and courage, and he bore up in this, as in all his 
afflictions, as became a man. 

The third name on our list is Lord Dalling, known to the world as Henry Bulwer the Diplomatist, and as 
the author of many admirable essays on the Statesmen of our day. Unfortunately, his sketch of Lord 
Palmerston was left unfinished. Yet enough was written to show what a great Englishman we lost in Lord 
Palmerston. With Lord Dalling's statesmanship and his writings we have however nothing to do in these pages, 
save to remark that he often illustrated his subject by reference to games; and he tells several good Whist 
stories, amongst others one of Talleyrand, who was playing Long Whist. He was told that a very elderly lady 
" had married her footman ; " Talleyrand replied, " at 9 we do not score honours." I^rd Dalling was a 
practical Whist player. Unlike his brother, Lord Lytton, he was not a fine player, but he played sufficiently 
well to use Whist as a means to his end. He enjoyed his rubber as well as most men, but he cared to use it 
either as a means to amuse his guest, or to give him an opportunity of acquiring information. Thus, the 
Times tells us : — "He was attached to the Berlin Embassy in 1827, and taking Paris in his way, won there 
between six and seven thousand pounds at play. This he adroitly converted into the starting-point and founda- 
tion of his diplomatic fortunes. There was then a Whist-playing set at Berlin, mustering principally at Prince 
Wittgenstein's, and including the leading personages of the Court. The high stakes (500 louis the rubber was 
not uncommon) kept the members of the English Embassy aloof, with the exception of Bulwer, who fearlessly 
risked his recently acquired capital. Although by no means a first-rate Whist player, he eventually came off a 
winner, and from the incidental gossip of Princes and Ambassadors at the card-table he learned a. great deal 
about important matters from which his official superiors were shut out." Lord Dalling possessed great 
charms of manner. His power of conversation was remarkable. In this he was of a school fast dying out. 
There are amongst our Whist players men who possess conversational powers of a high order, but w^e fear 
Whist is an enemy to intellectual enjoyments of this description. Whist, unhappily, unloosens the tongue ; 
but conversation proper there is none at the Whist table. 



COMMENTARY ON THE LAWS OF WHIST. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — In your leading article of last May, you commented on the Laws of Cricket, Croquet, Billiards and 
Whist, all of which you pronounced to be extremely faulty ; and you justly stigmatised the code of Laws by 
which the last mentioned game is regulated as being by far the worst of the four. This opinion would, I 
believe, be endorsed by almost every Whist player in England. The only probable exceptions would be those 
gentlemen who framed the Code itself. Sufficient proof of the general statement advanced is surely seen in the 
feet that not a week passes without a number of questions being addressed to The Westminister Papers or 
the Field as to the meaning of some of the Laws. Since the formation of the Code, certain gentlemen who 
had the principal hands in framing it have been pretty well occupied in explaining the intention of their own 
words. Interpretations of the Laws occupy I know not how much more paper than the Laws themselves. No 
doubt, sir, you have hit on the principal causes of this grand failure, in your article. The committee comprised 
some of the best Whist players in the world. But, as you veiy clearly pointed out, the legislative and execv- 
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tive faculties are not necessarily comprised in the same persons. The one thing in no wise implies the other* 
We have an example most signal of the fact in these very Laws. They arc faulty beyond any power of expression 
of mine. Throughout the Code there is an evident attempt to be exceedingly precise, yet precision is 
nowhere attained. I do not however intend to prefer a charge of mere generalities. I propose to subject the 
whole of the Laws to a strict analysis. From that crucial test, it will appear that the code is built up on no 
system ; that a great deal of irrelevant matter is introduced, and many needless laws ; that confusion of ideas 
and contradictory statements are everywhere prevalent ; that, in a word, the Code is radically bad from beginning 
to end. 

Nor do I enter on this task for the mere pleasure of demolition. It is easy to pull down, and it is 
especially easy in this particular case. But, in subjecting this Code to a criticism from which it shall never 
recover, I propose to adduce an outline of those principles which it is necessary to follow in order to produce 
a good set of laws — a Code at once clear, succinct, and sufficient By this means I shall, while I show the 
necessity of commencing this task de novo^ do somewhat to clear the way and point out a means by which 
the perpetual disputes arising out of the existing obscurity and faultiness of the Rules may disappear before a Code 
undertaken, I won't say under better auspices— for that is impossible — but on a different and more intelligible 
principle. 

I know that certain players may meet me here with the fact that the Code has been accepted by between 
60 and 70 Clubs as an authority, but that is a very natural result of the desire which all good players must share 
to have some recognised standard to go by. The weight of great names — (of great players, that is) — ^went for 
much, and the fact that these players were members of the two most prominent and leading Clubs went for 
more. Add this to the general desire I speak of, and we have three strong causes for the acceptation of the 
Code. 

I shall however waste no further time in showing how it is that the Code, with the worst constitution in the 
world, is still alive ; but shall forthwith proceed to send it to the hospital of incurables, seeing that it is strictly 
past the skill of medicine, and can only serve for future use by the process of skilful dissection. 

The Laws of Short Whist commence with a definition in these words : " The rubber is the best of three 
games." This brings up the first question. 

How is this matter of definitions treated in the Code, and in what system? Let us look at several cases. 
The next term peculiar to Whist occurs in Rule 3, where we are infonned, collaterally as it were, what is meant 
by the term " Honours." " Honours, i,e. Ace, King, Queen and Knave of Trumps are thus reckoned," &c., 
&c. Now here, in these two instances, we might suppose that we have examples of the system to be pursued. 
The terms of the game are to be defined as they occur. My dear reader, it is no such thing ; you are mis- 
taken if you suppose so. In Rule 5 occurs another term of the game, viz., " Revoke," which the framers take it for 
granted that players know, and no definition is given. Thus, it appears on the threshold of our inquiry, that 
their laws are systemless. True, the word "revoke" is defined, but you must wait till you get to the 72nd Rule 
to know what it means. The plan of defining as we go on is commenced in Rule i, contmued in Rule 3, adopted 
in Rule 5, taken up again in Rule 8, continued in Rule 71, dropped again in Rule 74. 

Ought definitions to have been included in the body of laws at all? I think not When Mr. Clay comes 
to his treatise of Short Whist (and in teaching the game, what better master could we have ?) he pursues quite 
another, and much clearer system. He starts with an explanation of technical terms. He explains, very 
properly, all the Whist terms, whether well known or little known. Amongst beginners and out of Whist 
circles it will be found that the term " renounce " is not clearly explanatory of itself, and is not always known, 
whereas the terms "rubber" and "honours" are known by every one. The Rules define the known terms, and 
leave the unknown undefined, and they pursue throughout an irregular and faulty plan in the matter of 
definition itself. 

There is yet another error on this head, which may seem small at first, but is- not so. I wish 
to point out, that these Rules pretend to be very precise and particular, and I am therefore justified in being 
very precise and particular with them. Ought, I would ask, definitions, pure and simple, to be given as Rules ? 
Surely not. Yet, in Rules i and 71, the whole matter given appears to be in the way of definitions, nothing 
further than to carry out the lack of system pervading the whole Code. In other places, defmitions are not given 
as whole Rules, but slipped in with the Rules, as in Laws 3 and 8. 

Having disposed of these principles, I proceed to take the rules seriatim. Rule i having defined rubber 
as the best of three games, makes this sapient announcement ; — ^" If the first two games be won by the same 
players, the third game is not played I" Well, rather not ; and as Horatio might very properly have said, "It 
needs no ghost, my lord, come from the tomb, to tell us that" We are not aware if Whist is played in lunatic 
asylums. If so, the explanation at the end of Rule i is useful, but not, I think, otherwise. 

Rule 7.*^-Can any one supply a raison d'etre for Rule 7 ? I doubt it Let us take "a case ; — ^Two 
players call two by honours and the odd trick at the end of the first hand of a game, but omit to score the 

* 7. To score h;>nours is not sufficient \ the/ muU be callsJl at the ^?A of the band \ If so called| they ma/ be scored at any time 
during the garnet 
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honours. In the five next hands their adversaries gain the odd trick, and honours are divided. The two 
players then remember that their score is not one, as appears by the markers, but three, and they then score 
their honours. For what possible reason was all this unnecessary time given to rectify the error? Surely it 
would have been much simpler, quite reasonable, and quite fair for both parties to have made the rule that 
both tricks and honours should be called and scored at the end of a hand ; and that if not called and scored 
before the trump of the next deal was turned up, the score should be lost. 

Rules 6 and 7, under any circumstances, might easily and clearly have been put in one. 

Rule 8. — Of Rule 8, I shall only say that, in any case, the two second clauses seemed to vary in their 
phraseology for no good reason. If an opportunity occurs* anywhere by which stupid people can be a little 
mystified, the framers of the Code have never missed it. Clause II. should have ended with the words ** scored 
one or two," just as Clause III. ends with the words " scored three or four." It is, I grant, a matter of little 
importance, but then these Rules make an attempt to be very precise, and painfully simple, yet neither precision 
nor simplicity are gained. • 

Under this same fault of preciseness (struggled after and missed), I would notice, under the head of scoring, 
that a possible confusion is introduced, by using the word score in the double sense of something scored 
towards a game or points won. That there might be a possible confusion in some minds is admitted by the 
fact that Cavendish, in- printing the Laws, thinks a note of explanation necessary to Rule 1 2. Is it not possible 
to frame rules except such as require a running commentar}' of foot notes ? 

I shall end this first chapter by the general remark that Cavendish gives no less than 43 references and 
explanations to the 91 Laws of the Game, an explanation (very nearly) for every other Law. Why, this is equal 
to Micawber, whose indulgence in incomprehensible figures makes it necessary for him to explain every other 
sentence. Vectis. 



Addison, Col. 
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B — n — d— r - 

Benjamin 
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Bianchi - 

Blumberg 

Bristow - 
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Clay - 
Cleve - 
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Cavendish 
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Child - 
Cockburn, Sir A, 
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SHAKSPEARE ON OUR WHIST PLAYERS. 

If he that writ it, had play 'd MiihummerNighfsDrcam^2i\^%\^ 

This is a very shallow monster Tempest, a ii, s 2. 

I swear by all the Roman gods Timon of At hens , a i, s 2. 

There is no shuffling Hamlet, a iii, s 3. 

How it may concern my modesty ... - Midsummer Nighfs Dream, ^.i^si. 

With his confederates to York Henry IV,, a iv, s 3. 

Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold . - - . Richard III., a v, s 3. 
We talk of horses --.-.-. Henry V., Prologue. 
I had rather than forty shillings I had my book of songs 

and sonnets here Merry Wives of Windsor, ^\,%z. 

Soul of sound good fellowship Troiius and Cressida, a iv, s i. 

He is very great in knowledge A Winter's Ta/e, a ii, s 5. 

Requires slow pace Henry VIII, a i, s i. 

Indeed, he hath an excellent good name ... Much Ado about Nothing, z.\\\^^ i. 

That sees a game played home A Winter*s Ta/e, a i, s 2. 

We that are young shall never see so much - - - Xing Lear, a v, s 3. 

Pray you, sir, who's his tailor? AUs well that ends well, a ii^ s 5. 

Thou hast the odds of me Timon of Athens, a v, s 2. 

Let's talk of graves and worms and epitaphs • - Richard II, a iii, s 2. 

How now, my Lord Chief Justice ? - - - -2 Hairy /K, a v, s 3. 

Pardon's the word to all Cymbeline, a v, s 5. 

I had as lief the town crier spoke - - - . Hamlet, a iii, s 2. 

The best cards for the game King John, a v, s 2. 

Dost know this water-fly ? Hamlet, sly, s 2, 

Not so hot, good sir A Winter's Tale, a ii, s 3. 

There is sixpence for you - - - - - Twelfth Night, a ii, s 3. 

Conscience does make cowards of us all - - * Hamlet, a iii, s i. 

Before the match he played King John, a iii, s 2. 

You were lately whipped, sir AU's well that ends well^ a ii, s 2, 

My living blood, to show the world I am a gentleman - Richard ILy a iii, s 2. 
Whilst I am bound to wonder, I am bound to pity too - Cymbeline, a i, s 6. 

To the amazement of mine eyes Macbeth, a ii, s 4. 

By my modesty, a goodly broker ! - - - . Two Gentlemen of Verona, a i, 5 2. 
Let me play the fool - - Merc/iant of Venice, a i, s i« 
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Mocatta 
Monk - 
Mossop, R. - 
Mossop, C. - 
Martin - 
Mogul - 
Newton, J. - 
Onslow - 
Pariente 
Payne, George 
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Phillips, H. M. 

Pole 

Russell - 

RieS - 
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Tennant 

The Baron - 

Vectis - - - 

Walker - 

Ward - 

Ward, Col. - 
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Willoughby - 
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Westminster Papers 



How now, poet ? how now ?----- 
Done little better than played the Jack 

Let me see what he ¥nites 

Where manners ne'er were preached - - - - 
Harsh discords and impleasing sharps - - - - 

A mystery ; ay, sir, a mystery 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward - -- - 

I thank you for your music 

Not too hot, first pay me 

See the strange impatience 

Ay, sir, very learned 

Having been three months married - - - - 
Let me tell you this : I have had feelings of my cousin's 

wrongs .- 

I like his money well -------- 

Came you from the church ? 

To bed now, being two hours to day - - - - 
Will you mock at an ancient tradition ? - - - 

He knows the game 

I will do it, sir, in print 

He jests at scars who never felt a wound 

Where's my cousin Toby ? 

Entreasured with bags of spices full - - - - 

Stays in his course and plays 

Played once in the .University, you say ? - - - 

Sit you out 

Sit and draw 

I'll sort some other time 

The bookish theorick 

Good counsellors lack no clients 

He beats thee 'gainst the odds 

What Trojan is that same who looks so heavy ? - 
SA^ is at the Court, and no less loved 

Mock the lion when he roars 

You are a counsellor 

Played most foully for it 

Reform some certain edicts 

Falls shrewdly to the purpose 

From bogs, fens, flats 

Front the farthest steep of India 

An excellent musician 

Entreats your company to-morrow - - - - 
I do remember him at Clement's Inn - - - - 
We speak in vain 



Timon of At?ims^ a i, s i. 
Tempest^ a iv, s i. 
AlTs well thai ends wdl^ a iii, s 2. 
Twelfth Nighty a, iv, s i. 
Romeo and/uiiety a iii, s 5. 
Measure for Measure^ a iv, s 2. 
Richard IILy a iii, s i. 
Two GeniUmen ofVerona^ a iv, s 2. 
Cymbeliney a v, s 5. 
Julius Casary a i, s 3. 
Lov^s Labour Lost, a iv^ « 2. 
Twelfth Night, a ii, s 5. 

Richard ILy a iii, s 3. 
Merry Wives of Windsor ,9, iii, s 2. 
Taming of the Shrew, a iii, s 2. 
Merchant of Venice, a v, s i. 
Henry K, a v, s i. 
3 Henry VL, a iii, s 2. 
Lov^s Labour Lost, a iii, s i. 
Romeo and fuliet, a ii, s 2. 
Twelfth Night, a iii, s 4. 
Pericles, a iii, s 3. 
King John, a iii, s i. 
Hamlet, a. iii, s 2. 
Lov^s Labour Lost, a i, s i. 
AlFs well thcU ends well, a i, s i. 
I Henry VL, a ii, s 3. 
Othello, a I, s I. 
Macbeth, a i, s 2. 
Antony and Cleopatra, a iii, s 2, 
Troilus and Cressida, a iv, s 5. 
As you like it, & 1, s i. 
Merchant of Venice, a ii, s i. • 
Tempest, a i, s i. 
Macbeth, a iii, s i. 
I Henry IV,, a iv, s 3. 
Julius Ccesar, a iii, s i. 
Tempest, a ii, s 2. 
Midsummer NighfsDream,2i\\, s 2. 
Much ado about Nothing, a ii, s 3. 
Timon of Athens, a i, s 2. 
Henry IV, a iii, s 4. 
Taming of the Shrew, a v, s 2. 



THE CAVENDISH WHIST MARKER. 



Messrs. De La Rue and Co. have improved on the pattern formerly issued to the public by making the 
knobs stronger and screwed through the wooden slides, so that the laiobs now cannot get broken off with 
anything short of brute force. The new marker is a vast improvement on the old, but the slides are not yet 
up to our standard of excellence. 

DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEMS, BY F. H. LEWIS. 

In compliance with the request of many subscribers, we intend in future to publish the solution of these 
Problems. We commence with No. 63, which appeared in our last We can only give a general outline of the 
play: — 

1. A leads Club, won by B. X discards 2 Hearts. B, H and C. 

2. B leads small D, won by A. x 10. A leads C 2, won by B. 

3. Small D, trumped by B. II. B leads best Qub. Z discards, 4 D l« or H Kv. 

4. 5, 6 and 7. Four rounds of trumps. A discards accordingly. 

X is forced to discard 2 Hearts. B discards a H and C. 1 2 and 13. A wins the 2 last tricks with H Ace and either H 6 

8 and 9. A leads 2 winning Diamonds. or D 2, according to the discard of Z. 
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GRAND NATIONAL CROQUET CLUB. 

The Oxford Tournament which was originally fixed for the loth of May, and postponed till the Commemora- 
tion week, commenced on Monday lolh instant, on the groimd of the Merton College Cricket Club (kindly 
lent for the occasion) under very unfavourable circumstances — that imperious personage " the Clerk of the 
Weather " being in a very bad temper, and evidently bent on marring the enjoyment of all pleasure-seekers 
assembled from far and near to partake in the festivities of the Commemoration. Taking into consideration 
the counter and time honoured attractions of the Commemoration and the Meeting at Royal Ascot, we cannot 
help thinking that the promoters of this meeting made a great mistake when they fixed upon this particular 
week for holding their Tournament at Oxford. If we might venture an opinion, we would suggest in future the 
meeting be held (if possible) during the week of the Oxford Boat Races. Many people come up to Oxford in 
that week, who would be glad to pass away an hour or two watching really first-class Croquet, and at the same 
time pick up a wrinkle or two in Uiis scientific game. 

The Meeting commenced with the Gentleman's Handicap, for which event there were eight entries. Flay 
was made extremely unpleasant from the frequent heavy showers, which compelled the players to seek the 
shelter of the Pavilion many times during the day. On Tuesday, owing to the heavy rain, play was postponed 
till the following morning, when it was resumed under a rather more favourable aspect as regarded the weather — 
but where were the spectators ? In the morning at the Theatre, in the afternoon at the Masonic Fete ; this is 
much to be deplored, as in some instances the play was quite first rate — long shots and good breaks being the 
order of the day. Among the promising players of this season, we must call attention to Mr. J. W. Stewart, 
who made a good fight of it with Mr. Lillie for the championship ; with a little more practice, this gentleman 
will prove a very tough antagonist, and few (if any) of our Croquet Players will be able to present him with a 
Bisque. 

As there were only four entries for the Ladies' Handicap, and the weather was so unfavourable, the 
Referee decided to return the entrance money, and declared the match void. 

The result of the Tournament was as follows : — 



GENTLEMAN'S HANDICAP. 

1ST BEAT. 

Mr. A. Lillie ... (giving three bisques^ lieat Sir Salusbury Payne. 
Rev. A. Law ... (giving three bisques) beat Mr. Bolland. 
Rev. R. S. Baker (giving one bisque)... beat Mr. Torrie. 
Mr. J. W . Stewart beat Mr. Chappell. 

3ND HEAT. 

Rev. A Law and Mr. Lillie being game and game, Mr. A. 

Lillie retired. 
Rev. R. S. Baker (giving one bisque) beat Mr. J. W. Stewart. 

3110 HEAT. 

•Rev. R. S. Baker (receiving one bisque) beat Rev. A. Law, 
and won. 

CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH. 

1ST HEAT. 

Mr. A. Lillie beat Rev. A. Law. 
Mr. J. W. Stewart a Bye. 

2ND HEAT. 

Mr. A. Lillie beat Mr. J. W. Stewart, and won. 

LILLIE V. LAW. 

Game i. — A rather slow game. Law made breaks of seven 
and eipht ; Lillie one of seven ; when each having a rover, Mr. 
Law, m a long split, accidentally pegged out. Won by Mr. 
Lillie by five points. 



Game 2. — Mr. Law at starting, made a most brilliant and 
difficult pick up of the break, scoring twelve points and wired 
Mr. Lillie ; in the next turn, he made the other 1>all a rover, but 
failing to p^ out, left Mr. Lillie a 28 yards shot, the first 
unwired one in this game. Mr. Lillie roqueted, but found he had 
played the wrong ball. Mr. Law then went out, winning by 
twenty-five points. 

Game 3. — Mr. Law began well, with a break of twelve points, 
but the accurate shooting of Mr. Lillie now told, and soon 
getting both balls round, won by ten points. 

Game 4. — Mr. Lillie led off this game with a break of twelve 
points, and eventually won by fourteen points. 

LILLIE v. STEWART. 

Game i. — Lillie led off with a break of seven points, but 
over-ran the boundary in a lone roll, and let in Mr. Stewart, 
who made a fine break of twelve points. Mr. Lillie likewise 
made a break of twelve points, and won the game. 

Game 2. — An uninteresting game won by Mr. Lillie. 

Game 3. — Mr. Lillie commenced with a break of twelve 
points. Mr. Stewart then made one of six points. In pegging 
out, at three feet, Mr. Lillie was sold by the ground, and Mr. 
Stewart won. 

Game 4. — In pegging out, Mr. Lillie again got into a hole, 
Mr. Stewart got m by a fine roquet at 30 yards when Mr. Lillie 
had pegged out one ball. In the end however, Mr. I^illie 
pegged out at about 4 yards, and won the Championship. 



ALDERSHOT. 

One word — " rain" — would be a sufficient report of our proceedings here. Up to this time we can 
scarcely be said to have done anything. Only fourteen entered for the Partner Prizes, the first round of which 
ended as follows : — Mr. Black and Mrs. Hill beat Captain Hallowes and Mr. Holloway ; Captain Bathe and 
Mr. Lillie beat Mrs. Hallowes and Mrs. Taunton ; Mr. Muntz and Miss Preston beat Mr. Macfie and 

* This round was played with Mr. Hales' settinp:. llie chier feature in thc«e two Rames were the long shots on both sides, and the breaks of Rev. R. S 
Baker who made twelve points in each game, wmning the first game by twelve points, and the second by nine points. 
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Miss M. C. Jones ; Mr. Helme and Miss C. Jones a bye. Of these, Mr. Black and Mrs. Hill won their 
first game by 14, and their second by 16 points ; Captain Bathe and Mr. Lillie their first by 26, and their 
second by 7 ; Mr. Muntz and Miss Preston their first by 8, and their second by 3 ; Second round of Partner 
Match played off. — Mr. Lillie and Captain Bathe beat Mr. Black and Mrs. Hill, winning their first Game by 
4, and their second by 14 points. Mr. Helme and Miss C. Jones beat Mr. G. Muntz and Miss Preston, 
winning their first Game by 8 and their second by 1 1 points. Captain Bathe and Mr. Lillie, and Mr. Helme 
and Miss C. Jones, were left in for final round. The whole of to-day (Wednesday) has been so wet as to make 
play almost an impossibility ; and, as you will see by my paper, I am now writing under the combined difficulties 
of a leaking tent and a storm so violent as to splash the gravel over my paper. The weather shows no 
signs of improvement, and I can, at present, see no chance of recording anything but a dismal failure. 
Thursday. A, 

SUSSEX COUNTY CROQUET CLUB. 

The first meeting of this Club was held at the Pavilion Ground, Brighton, on sth June. 

DOUBLE MATCHES. 

I. — Mr. Willoaghby and Miss Cooper beat Miss Philbrick 
and Miss A. M'Ewen. Col. Davidson and Miss James beat 
Mrs. B laker and Mrs. Penfold. Miss A. Flight and Miss O. 
Flight beat Capt. Dandas and Mr. Warre. Mrs. Daridson and 
Miss Parr beat Miss Tamer and Miss C. M'Ewen. 



IT. — Mr. Willonghby and Miss Cooper beat Col. Davidfloii 
and Miss James. Miss A. Flight and Miss O. Flight beat Mrs. 
Davidson and Miss Parr. 

III. — Mr. Willoaghby and Miss Cooper beat Miss A. Flight 
and Miss O. Flight. 



HANDICAP. 



I.— Miss Philbrick (w. o,) Miss Flight (retired). Miss 
Coopar (giving two bisques) beat Mrs. Penfold. Mrs. Davidson 
beat Mrs. Blaker. Mr. Joad (giving six bisqaos) beat Miss A. 
M'Evron. Mr. Willoaghby (giving two bisques) beat Miss 
Fumer. 



II. — Miss Coopar boat Miss Philbrick. Mrs. Davidson (w. o.) 
Mr. Joad (retired). Mr. Willoaghby (a bye). 

III. — Miss Cooper (receiving two bisques) beat Mr. Wil- 
longhby. Mrs. Davidson (a bye). 

IV. — Miss Coop3r and Mrs. Davidson divided. 



The Break Sweepstakes were won by Miss A. Flight and Mr. Willoughby. 



Miss Whatley. Mr. Peel and Miss B. Haines beat Miss Jones 
and Mrs. Hill. Mr. Hope and Miss Harrison (a bye). 



CHELTENHAM CROQUET TOURNAMENT 1872. 

Commenced Monday 17th June, and during the week. 

PARTNERS' PRIZE. 

I. — Mr. Myers and Miss Bradley beat Mr. and Miss Porter. 
Mr. Denny and Miss Haines beat Mr. Taylor and Miss 
Fletcher. Mr. Lillie and Miss Grant beat Mr. Haines and 

• 

The games were won easily. 

II. — Mr. Myers and Miss Bradley beat Mr. Denny and Miss I Harrison. Mr. Peel and Miss B. Haines (a bye). 
Haines. Mr. Lillie and Miss Grant boat Mr. Hope and Miss | 

Here Mr. Lillie and his partner won easily ; not so Mr. Myers and Miss Bradley. Two out of the three 
games played lasted over three hours each, attributable a great deal to the capital long shooting of both sides. 
III. — Mr. Peel and Miss B. Haines beat Mr. Myers and Miss Bradley. Mr. Lillie and Miss Grant (a bye). 

Won as they liked, the two games lasting little over the hour. 

lY. — Mr. Peel and Miss B. Haines beat Mr. Lillie and Miss Grant. 

A capital match, the winners losing one game out of four ; Miss B. Haines saved one very doubtful 
game by a succession of long shots. 

LADIES' CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Commencing Tuesday the i8th. 

I. — Miss Jones beat Miss Grant. Miss Haines beat Miss Miss E. Porter. Miss Whatley beat Miss Harrison. 
Bradley. Miss Fletcher beat Miss B. Haines. Mrs. Hill beat 

In this round all the winners won the two games off, with the exception of Miss Haines. 

II.— Miss Jones beat Miss Haines. Mrs. Hill beat Miss Fletoher. 

Miss Haines, although managing to win the first game, rapidly lost the next two, owing toiler opponent's 
superior knowledge of the game. 

III. — Miss Jones beat Miss Whatley. Mrs. Hill (a bye). | IT. — Miss Jones boat Mrs. Hill. 

GENTLEMEN'S CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Commenced Wednesday June 19. 
I. — Mr. Lillie beat Mr. Taylor. Mr. Macfie beat Mr. Haines. | II. — Mr. Hope beatMr. Denny. Mr. Peel beat Mr. H. Porter, 

These games all very one-sided, the only fight being between Messrs. Macfie and Haines, 
Iir.— Mr. Lillie beat Mr. Maofie. Mr. Peel beat Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Lillie's games were fine exhibitions of Croquet, Mr. Macfie, being unfortunate in his play, and not 
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having the balls more than twice in either game, the match was soon over, Mr. LUlie making breaks of 9, 10, 
and II points. 
lY.— Mr. LiUie v. Mr. Peel. 

These gentlemen, after each winning one game, agreed to withdraw and divide the prize, on account of 
press of time. 

FOURSHIRE CLUB. 

The first prize meeting of this Club was held in the Grounds of Sir Peter Pole, Bart, of Todenham, on the 
20th June, and the result of the play, which was very good, was as follows : — 



I. — MiM Diokmi and Mr. Williami beat Mr. and 
Mn. Wheeler. Miu 8. Dickins and Mr. Cansion beat MiM 
Wheeler and Mr. Flnoh. Mr. Sharpe and Mr. Bromfield beat 
Miu Boiflsier and Mr. Bullocke. Mim Natting and Miaa 
Haatinga (a bye.) 



n. — ^MiM 8. Dickina and Mr. Cavsion beat Miss Dickins and 
Mr. Williams. Mr. Sharpe and Mr. Bromfield beat Min 
Nutting and Misa Hastinga. 

III.— Miss 8. Dickins and Mr. Ganston beat Mr. Sharpe 
and Mr. Bromfield. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

Ml RON. — Accept our best thanks for your interesting letter. 
We shall have the pleasure of quoting from it in our next 
number. It reached us too late for the present one. 

J. TowNSHEND. — Problems received are under examination. 
We have no objection to semi -mates per se^ and if yours is 
good it shall have a diagram. If you write to our printer, he will 
iorward you the Dubuque Chess Journal, 

J. H. T. — We are obl^ed to give the preference to Tourney 
Games at present, but yours are not lost sight of. 

R. S. (Clapham). — Thanks. We are always glad to welcome 
a recruit to the ranks of English Problem composers. 

WHIST. 

P.P. — The system established at all clubs is that money lost at 
the gaming-table, and not paid at the time, should be sent to 
the winner, by the loser, on the following day. If you won, and 
the money was not forthcoming, you should report the matter, 
instanter, to the committee. At the Westminster Chess Club, 
the Conmiittee requires this to be done bv 5 o'clock on the second 
day, or they will take no cognizance of the transaction. It is 
not the custom for the creditor to ask for payment, but for the 
debtor to tender it. In the event of a stranger winning, it is 
the duty of the loser to be more punctilious towards him than 
to a member of the club. If money is not paid for a week after 
it is lost, we should say that a club sanctioning such a system was 
on a very rotten foundation, and that you had better refrain 
from playing there. 

S.— (Cutting in.)— A B C and D are playing, A and B cut 
out, C and D remain in, E has been in tne Table. £ is eating 
his chop when A and B cut out. Under the impression that 
there are two vacancies in the table, F and G cut in, and C and 
F become partners. Whilst the cards are being dealt, C rises from 
his chair and lights his cigar. E takes C's seat and claims to be 
in the table and in this rubber, and to keep out C ; what is to be 
done ? — Ans, E is too late. The partners are chosen, and he 
must submit to keep out that rubber. After the rubber F and 
G can decide which entered the room first, then that first should 
remain in the table, and G, if the latest comer, should go out. 
What was done was done under a misconception, and £ must 
put up with the temporary inconvenience. C clearly was not 
m fault, and he can lose none of his rights. 

Thatched House. — i. Thirteenth card led. No trumps 
have been played. Second hand has Ace of trumps alone. 
Ought he to pass the thirteenth card ? — Ans, We think not. An 
Ace is not strength. 2. In the case stated, fourth hand had Kg 
Qn alone. He trumped with the Qn, and led the King, was 
this right ? — Ans, The refusal by the second player to trump 
was an indication of strength, and on principle it could not be 
far wrong to lead the Kg. 3. The result of the play was that 
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my partner had Ace alone. I had Kg Qn alone. We lost five 
by cards. — A^s. We cannot judge by results. We once played 
with an old gentleman who tumeid up the Ace of trumps. We 
had a very good hand, and as soon as we got in we led our only 
trump fthe Kin^). Our partner had the Ace sdone. To this 
day he nas not forgiven us, and we do not think he ever will. 

B. (Blackheath). — A and B are partners at Whist— Diamonds 
are Trumps, and the board — i.e. the score — b clear; A's hand 
consists of King and three other Trumps, six Hearts, Knave td 
Spades and the Deuce and three of CIuIk. A begins by leading 
the Knave of Spades, which is taken by his left hand adversary 
^ith the Ace. The adversary leads a Heart, which his partner 
wins, and returns another, which he also wins, thereby develop- 
ing a call by B (A's partner). A's right hand adversary then 
leads a small Spade, upon which A throws away the Deuce of 
Clubs, and the trick is again won by his left hand adversary with 
the King. B objects to his partner's (A's) play in this last- 
quoted round, urging that he should have trumped in lieu of dis- 
carding the small Club with reference to his (B*s) call, whereas 
A, on the other hand, urges that as his Knave of Spades was 
taken originally by left hand adversary with the Ace, and as his 
(adversary's) partner subsequently led a small one, the natural 
conclusion was, that the King must be with B, his (A's) partner, 
whilst, in addition to tKxs prima faeie rezscm for passing the trick, 
he also got rid of one of his two small Clubs (the two and three). 
A decision as to whether A or B is right is requested. —Ams. 
We think A should have answered his partner's call at the first 
opportunity. This occurred when the Spade vras led a second 
time. He should have Trumped, and led Trumps. He must 
play for B's hand ; he cannot get a trick except by Trumping. 
His partner must have great strength, and if he has the Queen or 
King he will still make it ; if he has either King or Queen he has 
signalled with the knowledge that A's lead was a weak one. 
Who has the King is not stated, llie lead of the singleton is 
very bad, and if A has any justification for not Trumping, it is 
his own bad play. He may rea.son to himself — My partner has 
King, Queen, and two others of my original suit, and it is this 
which has made him Blue Petered. I have deceived him on 
this point, and I can best protect him from my original error 
by discarding the Club, and letting him see all about it. 

PIQUET. 

C. M. (Liverpool). — The M.S. has been returned as requested. 
R. M. W. — (I.) The non-dealer counts 30 in his hand, but 

his point was not good. What does he score? — Ans, 30. 
(2.) Non-dealer at 99, dealer at 94 ; non-dealer's point of 4 is 
not good as against 5 and a quint ; non -dealer calls 3 Kings, and 
claims game. Is this right ? — Ans, The point counts first, the 
quint next. Dealer therefore wins. (3. ) The leader in playing 
out a point of 6 cards noakes a mistake, and plays on the table a 
cards of a different suit. Can he withdraw it ? — Ans. No. The 
card is played when it touches the table, and cannot afterwards be 
withdrawn. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The several Tourneys inaugurated on the 21st ult. are now approaching their termination. In the Grand 
Tourney, open to all comers, Herr Steinitz has carried off the First Prize, after defeating all his competitors in 
what Mr. Staunton used to term "cloud compelling style," but since it became evident that such would be 
the result as regards the chief prize, there has been a lamentable falling off in the vigour which marked the 
earlier stages of the contest in this section, and Messrs. Blackbume, De Vere and Hiber have yet to play with 
each other before the second and third prizes can be awarded. 
We append the score : — 

GRAND TOURNEY. 



STEINITZ 
ZUKERTORT - 
BLACKBURNE 
DE VERB 
HIBER ^ 
WISKER - 
GOSSIP . 
MARTIN . 



(initz 

• • • 


Zokertoi 

1 


*t Blackban 
X 


le De Vere 

1 


Hiber 
1 


Wisker 

1 





• • • 





1 





1 








1 

1 



• ■ • 

1 

to play 





■ • • 

to play 
1 


to play 
to play 

• • • 




1 


1 

• ■ • 







































Gossip ICartixi 



TOTAL SCORE 


Won 


Lost 


7 





4 


8 


4 


2 


8 


3 


4 


1 


8 


4 


1 


6 





7 



The British Championship Tourney resulted in an equal score for Messrs. De Vere and Wisker. On the 
Tie being played off, Mr. Wisker was successful, and consequently retains the honours attaching to the 
Championship, as well as the Silver Challenge Cup, a substantial trophy, valued at fifty guineas, of which 
(having won it at two successive Meetmgs) he now becomes the owner. The following is the full score : — 

CHALLENGE CUP TOURNEY. 





















TOTAL 8C0RK 






Wifiker 


DeVere 


Minchin 


Hiber 


Blackbome 


Owen 


Poller Maj.Minohin 


Won 


Loat 


WISKER . 


« • « 


• ■ ■ ■ 


1 


1 


1 


1 







6 


1 


DE VERB 


• m 





• ■ ■ 


1 


1 


1 


1 




6 


1 


MINCHIN 


m m 








• ■ • 


1 


1 


1 




6 


-2 


HIBER - 


• « « 











• • • 


1 


1 




4 


3 


BLACKBURNE 














• • • 


1 




8 


4 


OWEN 


• 


1 














• • • 




8 


4 


PULLER - 


. 




















• • • A 


1 


6 


MINCHIN, 


MAJOR - 
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The Handicap Tourney, which has been somewhat marred by the introduction of an element of chance 
into the regulations for playing in it — we refer to the paring by lot — has now reached its final stage. The 
chief prizes will probably fall to Messrs. Wisker and Thorold. 

The proceedings at the Crystal Palace, on the 18th, 19^1 and 20th ult, excited the liveliest interest in 
metropolitan Chess circles, but failed to attract the attention of the general public. There are several causes 
to which the public indifference may be ascribed, and, so far as regards Thursday, the i8th, we need only 
refer to the presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales in the transept to account for the empty benches in 
the concert room. Mr. Blackbume, playing ten games without seeing the board, " paled his ineffectual fire " 
before Mr. Sullivan's 72r jDmm ; and Mr. Lowenthal's simultaneous games only served as a foil to Mr. Santle/s 
"Ruddier than the Cherry." The consultation games, we believe, attracted a single spectator, but we entertain 
the gravest doubts whether the " International " character of one of them was even suspected by that gentleman. 
Mr. Blackbume accomplished his difficult feat with the loss of a single game, winning six and drawing three ; 
and Mr. Lowenthal, we believe, also lost but one game, the remaining twenty-four being won or drawn by the 
" veteran Chess matador." The Intemational contest between Messrs. Wisker and De Vere for England, and 
Messrs. Steinitz and Zukertort representing Germany, was given up as drawn on the conclusion of the da/s 
proceedings, and the game between Messrs. Boden and Duffy for the Westminster Club, against Messrs. 
Minchin and Major Minchin for the St George's, although not concluded, was so far in favour of the first- 
named players that their adversaries have since gracefully resigned it 

Friday, the 19th, was specially set apart for Captain Kennedy's lecture upon the History and Antiquities of 
Chess. It is no reproach' to the lecturer that he has shed no fi*esh light upon the subject of Chess history, 
while, on the contrary, his easy, frank, and humorous style of imparting the fiiiits of his studies is peculiarly hi3 
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own, and elicited well deserved plaudits from an appreciative, although limited, audience. The chair was 
occupied in the first instance by Mr. Medley, but on the arrival of Lord Lyttelton was, we cannot help thinking, 
needlessly vacated in favour of the President of the Association, who, while the gallant lecturer addressed the 
audience, appeared to have addressed himself to sleep, and like the lady in the song, '^ Dreamt the happy hours 
away." 

Saturday, the 20th, was devoted to a repetition of the performances of the Thursday, save that in the ten 
" blindfold " games Herr Zukertort was substituted for Mr. Blackburne, and that some games by telegraph were 
commenced between the Metropolitan Players and representatives of Glasgow, Hull, Birmingham, Bristol, and 
Nottingham. Hen Zukertort performed his extraordinary feat with consummate ease, and would no doubt 
have astonished us all if Mr. Blackburne had not already familiarized us with the spectacle. The Berlin 
master, however, introduced a new feature, by giving to half of his adversaries the advantage of the first move. 
Nevertheless, he succeeded in winning three games and drawing seven. We have no ofiicial information of the 
final result of Mr. Ix)wenthars simultaneous games, but we believe that he lost but one, which, as it presents 
some points of interest, we give in the present number. 

From the Chess-player's point of view, the display at the Crystal Palace may be pronounced a remarkable 
success ; but how far the Company may be disposed to share in that view, must altogether depend upon the 
nature of their object in giving a hundred guineas, to be distributed as prizes. If the Directors had no other 
motive than the encouragement of an intellectual i>astime, we accord to them the highest credit for successful 
benevolence ; if they regarded it as a pecuniary speculation, they must be — to say the least of it — disapix)inted. 
We have however only to regard it from the former stand-point, and therefore can offer our sincere congratu- 
lations to Mr. Lowenthal for this the latest of his many services to the game and its devotees. 

Yet another Chess column in London, " The mazed world, by their increase, now knows not which is 
which." The You fig GentUman^s Magazine^ one of Routledge's admirable penny publications, commenced a 
series of articles on Chess in the May number, opening with an excellent game played between Mr. Potter, one 
of our best players, and the Editor. 

The second number of the Amateur Chess Magazine has disappointed the very moderate expectations 
engendered by the first. Why it should be considered interesting to amateur Chess Players to be informed 
that 21 multiplied by 10 is equal to 210, even under the pretentious heading, " Mathematical Department,** is 
matter for wonder ; but why a Mr. H. E. Heather, who is placed at the head of a " Block Department'' 
should present us with the old " Game of the Mill," with slight alterations, as an " original '' one is matter for 
explanation. 

La Strategie contains the usual number of fine games and problems, and announces that a series 
of humorous papers upon Curiosities of Chess, from the pen of M. Charles Joliet, yf\\\ be shortly commenced 
in its pages. 

The match, by correspondence, between the Clubs of Paris and Marseilles, in which two games have been 
played concurrently, has terminated in a victory for each city. Paris, with the move, won, and lost as second 
players. A new story is commenced by the indefatigable Nivemais, called the Three Games of Chess of 
Nkpomucau Varwstro, We have not got to the Chess as yet, but we sincerely hope that Nepomucene Vatwstro 
lost the games. 

The DeutscJu Schachzeitung is more than usually interesting. Besides the games and problems, we have 
a life-like sketch of the Caf^ Hanisch, the " Simpson's " of Leipsic, with an amusing skirmish between Schwede 
and Dr. A. Bemdt, and a consultation game between Goring and Minckwitz against Minckwitz and Goring. 
The farcical idea is exceedingly well developed. 

The Vienna Schachzeitung has some capital problems by Bayer and Gelbfuhs, and gives a full report of 
the proceedings at the inauguration meeting of the British Chess Association, besides a review of English 
Chess literature. There are some interesting statistics of the compositions of German problem composers, 
from which we learn that Bayer has made no fewer than 645 problems I 596 ordinary mates, and 49 self rantes. 

There is the usual summer lull in American Chess, but the Dubuque Journal^ Hartford Times, the Turf 
and the Clipper do not lack good games and problems for those who despise thermometers and love Chess. 
To the collectors of Chess books and Chess literature generally, the following extract from a letter with which 
we have been favoured by the accomplished Chess Editor of the Neic York Clipper^ Miron J. Hazeltine, ^ill 
have more than ordinary interest. 

My *' Chess Scrap-Books " comprise 19 Vols, folio ; 2 Vols. .it leaj,t 12 or 15 8vo. vols. more. For my clippings I am mu^l 
4to. ; 17 Vols. 8vo. ; and 16 Vols. i2mo. — 54 Vols. I folio. ' largely inclel>letl to the Illnstratfii lj>mioji Xrii^s, Era, FicUy 



Both 4 to., and 412 mo. are in double column. These Vols, are 
all bound, in various styles, from plain muslin or half sheep to 
the finest full calf with gilt lines. They contain of Problems, 
on diagrams, 4,606 ; of Enigmas, like ** 6V//*/trV," or in letter- 
press, 2,924 ; of Games, 6,200 — with an immense m.iss of Chess 
Tales, Editorials, Poems, Literary- Articles, Items, &c., &c., on 
7«056 pages. It is now about fifteen years since I commenced ' teresting 
this collection, and have on hand, not yet put up, material for 
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JielCs /.ife, and Ma mhciter Express^ from England ; considerable 
matter from several (jerman papers, and of our own — Nrtc York 
Clippft\ lViil'es\ and other S/tn'/s of the Times^ PhilaJfif^ia 
Evening Bulletin^ Xeio Orleans Sunday Delta^ Lynn A'*.Il's, 
Boston Saturday Eve Gazette, &c. I have many columns com^ 
pkte, which of course makes theg* possession all the more in 
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THE BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — It was formally announced that our dinner was to take place at the Crystal Palace, to-morrow. 
Lord Lyttelton, at the conclusion of Capt. Kennedy's lecture, said that he hoped to meet all present at dinner 
on Friday. No official information has been given that the dinner has been postponed up to 12 o'clock this 
day, but I heard by accident that the dinner would not take place, because the Chairman could not attend. 
I should like to know why, on such a question, the Committee of the Association were not consulted ? It may 
be, that we should have agreed on the importance of having our President with us, and there would have been 
an end of the matter ; but there are some of us that would have argued that, of the two evils, " postponement " 
was the greater, and I, at any rate, protest against any other persons than the Committee taking upon them- 
selves to decide such questions, and thus treating the Committee with contempt. I am quite aware of the 
value of Herr LowenthaFs services. Without him, I believe the Association would die. It is his energy, and 
his energy alone, that has kept the Association on its legs. 

If the Committee is of no value (as the general meeting appeared to think, when they upset their arrange- 
ments as to the time limit), by all means abolish it I am not sure that it is not better in these matters to have 
an Autocrat, but at present we profess to be a Republic. At any rate, do not let us have a sham Republic. 
I am satisfied that when our decision as to the time limit was upset without a trial, I, and those acting vsdth me, 
ought to have resigned, and were it not that the time was critical and inopportune, I should have done so. 
Now I have no help for it but to tender my resignation, and thus mark my opinion of the impropriety that has 
been committed, and free myself from the responsibility of further mismanagement. 

The meeting, as a meeting, has been a success to this extent : — the skill of our players was never more 
conspicuously shown, and the games of Herren Steinitz, Zukertort, Wisker, Blackbume and others, are, I 
think, better than any that have ever been played in this country — certainly better than any that have been 
played since the time of Buckle. But we wanted more than this. We desired to interest the outside 
public in our proceedings, and the liberality of the Crystal Palace Company gave us such an opportunity as 
may never occur again, and we have let that opportunity escape by our own remissness. — Yours truly, 

46 Cannon Street, 21th July 1872. Charles Mossop. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I write to the only independent Chess organ in England to air a grievance. The day fixed for the 
Chess Association Dinner was to-day, and I have invited three friends to join me. I have learnt within 
the last half-hour that the dinner is postponed, although to what day I do not know \ and I understand that 
this postponement has been made to suit Lord Lyttelton's convenience. I was present this day week at the 
Crystal Palace, and heard Captain Kennedy's lecture, and I saw Lord Lyttelton play, with considerable effect, 
the part of " The Sleeping Beauty," but it is not necessary to play this part at dinner. May I ask whether, to 
prevent the inconvenience such as I now suffer, some other nobleman or gentleman could not have been asked 
to take the chair ? Lord Dartrey is an able administrator and speaker ; Lord Churchill is young, and an 
enthusiast in the cause of Chess ; Captain Kennedy has sufficient voice and plenty of fun. Why should not 
one of these (all members of the Committee) have been asked to preside? Surely Mr. Medley or 
Mr. Mongredien, or one of the leaders of the " St. George's," " The Westminster," or the " City of London," 
would have been willing to preside, rather than put all the intending diners to inconvenience. 

26th July i^T 2, Your obedient Servant, Fool's Mate. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 



No. LXXXIV. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

z R to K B 4 X P tks. Kt (a, b,c) 
3 R to K 6 ch a K takes R 
3 6 to K 3 mate 

(a) If I B takes R, then 2 B to Q 4 
ch, and 3 P to B 4 male, (b) If x P 
takes B, then 3 R to K 6 ch, and 3 P 
mates, (c) If any other move then 
3 R to B 5 ch, and 3 Ki mates. 



No. LXXXVI. 



No. LXXXV. 



X B takes Q (a, b) 

2 K to B 4 

3 K to B 5 



Kt to Q 6 
R to Q sq ch 
Kt to Kt 7 ch 
Kt to R 5 mate 

(a) X R takes B 

2 R to Q sq ch a B takes R 

3 Q to K 4 ch and mates next move, 

(b) I P to K 5 

2 Q takes P ch 2 K to Q 4 

3 Q to B 5 ch and mates next move 



WHITB. 

R to B 8 X 

Kt to K 7 ch 2 

R to B 4 ch 3 
Kt to Q 5 mate 

(a) X 

R to Q 3 ch 2 



BLACK. 

K to Q 4 (a, b, c) 
K to g 5 (d) 
K takes R 



B to Kt 5 
KtoK3 



KtoQ4 
KtoBs 

R to K B 8 
K to Q 4 best 
K ukes Kt 



Kt takes Kt Pand mates next move. 

(b) P, Queens, or B to B 6 
Kt to B 7 ch 2 
R to Q 8 ch 3 
Kt to K 5 mate. 

(c) X 
Kt to B 4 ch 2 
R to Q 8 ch 3 
R to Q 4 mates 

(d) If 3 K to K 3 or 
Q 3, then 3 Kt to B 6, &C., &c. 

No. Lxxxvn. 

1 R takes Q P ch x K moves ch 

2 K to Q 3 2 Aught 

3 Mates. 

(a) If Black plays x B to Q 4 then 
2 R takes B ch, &c., &c. 



No. Lxxxvm. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

to K B sq X P takes Kt 
to Q R sq (a) a Aught 
to Q Kt 3 mates 

(a) White can also play, for his 
second move, a Q to Q sq, ch, and 
mate next move by P to Kt 3. The 
problem is therefore unsound. 



No. xon. 



WHITE. 



No. TiXXXTX. 



BLACK. 

B to B 9 ch 



P to K 6 X 

P ukes B a 

QtoK8 
Mates accordingly 



B to Q a best 
Kt takes Kt best 



^ Q takes Q or 
15 



[aught 



I Bto 



No. XO. 

X KttoQa 



QR3 
a R to K B sq 2 Aught 
3 Mates accordingly 



X RtoQ4 

2 R to K 4 

3 R or K tks. Kt 

4 Kt mates 



No. XCI. 

X Kt moves 
a Kt moves 
3 R moves. 



R to Q B 5 

R to K B 4 a B takes R ch 

B takes B and mates next move 

No. xcin. 

X Q to B 6 X P takes Q (a) 

a Kt to R 4 ch 2 K moves 
3 P becomes a Kt mating 

(a) If X R takes Q, then s Kt to K 
7 ch, &c, &c. 

No. xcrv. 

xBtoK8 xKtoB4 

2 B takes P at a K takes Kt or 

[Q Kt 5 [moves 

3 Q mates 

No. X07. 

xBtoOs xBtoQ7 

2 B to K 3 2 Aught 

3 Mates accordingly 

No. XOVI. 



z R to K 4 ch 
a R to K 6 ch 

3 B to Q B 8 

4 Mates 



X K takes R best 
a K to B 4 best 
3 Aught 
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TOURNEY PROBLEMS. 



No. CXLV.— Black. 
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n 

^////// 



t 






P^^^ 

%;/.//: 



-^ ^,^ 






?.;2 






t 












5^ V,. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



" I saw him fling the stone," &c. 
No. CXLVI.— Black. 






'y y y/y- 



y. 



W-yy//^^ 



V 

•" • 1 1 y 






P^/^y 



t 



i^,.,^ , I^H i^,A,,/ fe^e.i 







r""^^ 



y, v/y//. ". 



y. 



"■^/'y^ f ''/''% 
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y 
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jjr^iT/'^^'/ 



V 






Vy//y/./i 






I 






'/'f/f^f.'. 



S/yy,. 



'yyv'/". 



^/w. * 












WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. CXLVI I.—Black. 



'0^ 



w' yy y' 



Xj^yf/yy^ 



if 

/,y,^ ' ■ ■ V 

yt/fjf/A ... Yi.y, , 



1 



* »« > 
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J- 









yyyiify/y/ " ' y't'/i^y^'/ $'-•■-. 

'Y ».' feSJ ^»; ?— ^ 

'/.■^if'?""""'^uy'/""j,*^^^^ — ^^"^"^* Sr^--'.-k»'- 



'. ' '' 
'^/YY^/y.' 



^^- 



1 ^f 






7 

V,, 



y 



f^l mh. 



m 









■'A 
•y^mT^J^^ 



'/ Y' 



'<. . , '■ y .:.y'^ 

'''Ay,/Yy "Y/Y/yy^"^' 



6.P* 

M 



y. 



V\ 



m 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. CXLVIIL— Black. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



" Non omnes possumus omnia. 
No. CXLIX.— BiJiCK. 



»> 



'/ i 

y , y- 

^yy'^ — 
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■YY ■ ^ 

</Y,/.y 



•Y,-Y 

y,Y. 



•••y /- 
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? _ 

YYf/,/^,,/. 
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4-W^rf* ' f 



v'tS?, 
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^Y^YyY... 



y ', 'y ', 
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V - ^f^^f f 



k 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. CL. — Black. 



'YY^y- 



'y 






r 
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y. 






^y/yyy/y"'- 
y'V'^'Y, 5 

y , '._ 
^Y^y/yyY 



y,YyyY.- . 



;^ 
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y? 



<':m^ 



y//y... 



•Y'*/Y' 



yYYY// 



*• yyji/yyy 






rY^ 

f* 



yieYYYY' 



*/YiY/YYY 




-y -* 



i'/ / y.' 



y. 

• r • -I ^ 

/. 



YYyy'y 



■ ^^r^^M ' 









i yy 
'y : 



'f^/r 



yf. 



'yyy- 

yYYA^y' 



'Y 

y,, 'Y 



^ry^^y^ 







%y/J> 




yyYf.'fJ 

r "^ 

YYYy/^ . 






I 



^ ^^*/J ''/yy!a7, ^yMiS^A >aW. 

y;^"/c ^_. "'yyyy. '/^rr'yA r^y'yy 

^^^H ^^" ^ -'' ' y^ 






WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. CLT.— Black. 



y/y / /j 





-^mJ^^^""' 









W^i WM W^Y W^' 
h//;.^. my/A ^/^ <y/Yy../ 



yyyy^. ^ s^bh: jb vy/./ y^. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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"Uncle Toby." 
No. CLIL— Black. 
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-^'i^% ^ J -y' 
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/y. 



yYV^/z/yyii. 
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r^ 
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Uy^y^ 
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yy.y /i 
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'^yyyy^, 
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'y^Yyy,. 



VYyyyy/ 



"^^y/y^' 
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yy. 



■^7'rzi 



',yyy' y, 

^,y 4^ 
vyyyYAy/y 



'yfyyyyyA „,„, ''i/y/y../ 



k 



1^Y^,M ^<y/yy 

,41^ III i 



f^m ^ SI A Wi 



V^.. 






WHITE. 



White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. CLIIL— Bijick. 




/ ""/>. 



y fyi 
^y/k:'.- * ^yyyY^,yA 

Yf'y'^ 




'y!^;% 



Yy Y yA 



"^yyy^ 









WHITE. 

While to play and mate in four moi-es. 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. CLIV.— By R. B. Wormald. 

BLACK. 







^^ ■'i-' JAi^^ 



kl l..,i 









_k.-,i_ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three n 



Problem No. CLV.— By P. T. Duffv. 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three m 



Problem No. CLVI. — By Edwyn Anthony. 

BLACK. 




I_IV._IJ_J 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three n 



Problem No. CLVIL— By E. J. L. 

BLACK. 



White to play and mate in three moves. 
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GAME LXXIX. — Played in the Handicap Tourney, between Messrs. Zukertort and Steinitz. 

Giuoco Piano. 



White. 
Zukertort. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. B to B 4 

4. P to Q B 3 

5. P to Q 4 

6. P takes P 

7. B to Q 2 

8. Q Kt takes B 

9. P takes P 

0. Q to Kt 3 (a) 

1. Q to R 4 ch 

2. B takes Kt 

3. Castles (K R) 

4. K R to Q B sq (c) 

5. Q to R 3 

6. Q to B 3 (e) 

7. Kt to K s (0 

8. P to Q Kt 4 

9. Q to K B 3 

20. Kt takes P 

21. R takes B 

22. Kt to Kt 3 (j) 

23. P to K R 4 

24. Q R to Q B sq 

25. P to K R 5 (m) 

I St hour. 






Black. 
Steinitz. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. B to B 4 

4. Kt to K B 3 

5. P takes P 

6. B to Kt 5 ch 

7. B takes B ch 

8. P to Q 4 

9. Kt takes P 

10. Kt to QR4(1)) 

11. PtoQ B3 

1 2. Q takes B 

13. Castles 

14. QtoQKt4(d) 

15. PtoQKt3 

16. B to Q 2 

17. KRtoQsq(g) 

18. Ktto Kt 2 

19. B to K sq (h) 

20. B takes Kt 

21. Q takes P 

22. Q to R 6 (k) 

23. Kt to Q 3 

24. Kt to K sq (1) 

I St hour. 

25. P to K R 3 



(a) A favourite move of the late Mr. Buckle in this ix>sition. 

(b) It is doubtful whether K 2 is not a better square for the 
Kt. 

(c) It is of some importance here Avhich R is played. White 
now threatens to win the Q B P by P to Kt 4, whereas if he had 
played the Q R instead, the following would probably have 
been the continuation : — 

Q R to B sq P to Q Kt 3 

P to Kt 4 Ki to Kt 2 

Q takes P Q takes R P 

and White has gained nothing. 
• (d) The best reply to save the Pawn 

(e) Again threatening the Pawn, by P to Kt 4, &c. 

(f) The play on both sides to win and save the Pawn is 
unusually interesting and instntctive. 

(g) Very finely played. If Q R is played instead, White 
plays Q Kt to B 3, and afterwards P to Kt 4, winning the Pawn. 
Should he now attempt to win it, Black replies with Q R to 
Q B sq, and the Pawn i^. safe 

(h) Apparently the only move. If Kt to Q 3, then Kt takes 
P, and if Q to Q 4, then Q takes Q ; P takes Q ; R to B 7, &c. 

(j) Black cannot now play the Kt to Q 3, because of P to 
R 3, and when ths Q retires R takes Kt, &c. 

(k) Again finely played. Black foresees everything. 

(1) Both players have completed twenty-four moves within 
their first hour, and the play of both combatants is ample 
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White. 
Zukertort. 

26. R to K sq (n) 

27. R to K 7 

28. K R to Q B 7 

29. K to R 2 

30. R to K 5 



31- 

3^- 
^3- 
34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39- 
40. 

41. 



R takes R P 
P takes R 
P to K 6 (p) 
Kt to Q 4 

2nd hour. 
Q to K Kt 4 (r) 
P to K Kt 3 
Kt takes P 
Kto R3 
R to R 8 cli 
Q to Q B 4 
Kt to B 7 dis ch 



42. R takes Kt 

43. Q to K 4 ch 

44. R takes R ch 

45- Q to Q 5 ch 

46. Kt takes Q 

47. K to Kt 4 

48. K to B 5 



Black. 
Steinitz. 

26. Q takes R P 

27. Kt to K B 3 

28. Q to Kt 8 ch (o) 

29. R to Q 4 

30. Q R to Q sq 

2nd hour. 

31. R takes R 

32. Kt to Q 2 

33. P lakes P 

34. Q to Kt 5 (q) 

35. Q to Q 3 ch 

36. R to K B sq 

37. R takes P ch 

38. R to B 2 

39. Kt to Kt sq 

40. R to Q 2 (s) 

41. K to R 2 

3rd hour. 

42. R to Q sq (best) 

43. K to Kt sq 

44. Q takes R 

45. Q takes Q 

46. P to Q Kt 4 

47. K to B 2 

48. Resigns 



proof, if any proof were neec'eJ, that it is possible to produce a 
fine game even were the time limit contracted to twenty moves 
an hour. 

(m) If IMack now play Kt lo K B 3, White replies with P to 
K R 6. 

(n) White sees that he will regain the PaMTi very shortly. 

(o) Well played. If he had played the R to B sq to protect 
the Pawn, then follows : — 



R takes B P 

Q takes R ch 

Q takes R P 

R takes P ch 

R to Kt 6 

R takes P ch 

Q takes Q 

R takes P and wins. 



R takes R 
R to B sq 
Q takes Kt 
K to R sq 
Qto B2 
Kt to R 2 
K takes Q 



(p) An excellent conception. 

(q) If Q to K 8, White plays Kt to B 6, &c. 

(r) Much belter than taking the P at once, because, in that 
case. Black checks with Q at Q 3, &c. 

(h) Mr. Steinitz was of opinion that I'e could have drawn, by 
playing Q to K 4 at this point. This is very doubtful however. 
Suppose : — 

Q 10 K 4 
Kt to B 4 Q to Q 3 

Q to K 6 g In (^ vq (best) 

Kt to Kt 6 5.C. 
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GAME LXXX. 

The followinff are two of tlio ten games played 
simultaneously bj' Ilerr ZuKtKTORT, without 
eeeinff tho board, at the Crystal Palace, on the 
2i>th July 1872 :— 

White. I Black. 



H. F. Dowy. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to K B 3 
» B to Q B 1 

4 P to Q B 3 

5 P tn Q 1 

6 P t/) K o 

7 B to Q Kt 

8 P takes P 
Castles 

10 P to K R 3 

11 BtoK3 

12 B takes Kt 

13 Kt takes P 

14 Kt U) Q B 3 

15 P takes Kt 
IG PtoKB4 
1 7 P takes V 
IS Kt to Kt 4 

19 P takes B 

20 P to K Kt 5 

21 Q to Q 3 
23 Ptakee»P 

23 P takes Q 

24 RtoKB2 

Resigne. 



1 

3 

4 

B 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

li 

15 

IB 

17 

IS 

1!) 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 



Hcrr ZUKEBTOKT. 

P to K 4 

Kt to Q B 3 

B to (^ B 4 

Kt to K B 3 

P t^ikcs P 

PtoQ4 

Kt to K 5 

B to Q Kt 3 

I'astles 

P to K B 3 

P takes P 

P takes Kt 

(> t) K B 3 

Kt t.'ikes Kt 

P to Q H 1 

I' takes P 

B to K3 

B tukes Kt 

Q U to K sfi 

Q toQ3 

P to Q B t 

U takes B (u) 

R to K R 6 die. eh. 

R takes Q 



(a) Decisive, play an White may, and leading 
to a very elegant termination. 

GAME LXXXI. 



White. 
Dr. Ballakd. 



Black. 

ZUKERTORT. 



1 
2 
3 

4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 



P to K 4 
BtoB4 
PtoQ3 
Kt to K B 3 
P takes P 
B to Kt 5 ch 
B takes B ch 
Castles 
P to K R 3 

10 KttoQBS 

11 KttoKR2 

12 Kt to K 4 

13 P takes Kt 

14 Q to Kt 4 (a) 

15 Q toQsq 

16 PtoKB3 

17 KtoRsq 
'13 P to Q B 3 

19 P takes B P 

20 Q to Q 3 

21 B toQ2 

22 P takes P 

23 Kt to Kt 4 

24 Kt to K B 2 
2o P Ukes R 

26 QtoK4 

27 K to Kt 2 
2d K to R sq 

Drawn by perpetual check. 

(a) The game has been very careftiUy opened 
by both players. 

(b) Preventing the threatened attack of B to 
R 6, and forcing the Queen to retire to protect 
Vhe Pawn. 

(c) Q to B 3 at once would have been prefer- 
able, as the blindfold player pointed out after- 
wards. 

(d) A yery elegant terminatioa. 



1 PtoK4 


2 KttoKB3 


3 P to Q B 3 


4 P to Q 4 


6 P takes P 


B to Q 2 


7 Q Kt takes B 


8 BtoQ3 


2 Castles 


10 RtoQBnq 


11 PtoQ§ 


12 Kt takes Kt 


13 Kt to Q B 4 

14 Kt to K 3 (b) 


15 P to K B 4 


16 Q to Q Kt 3 


17 Q to B 4 (c) 


18 Q to B 3 


19 H takes P 


2i) Q R to K B sq 


21 K to R sq 


22 P takes P 


23 P to K R 4 


24 R takes P (d) 


25 R takes P 


26 R takes P ch 


27 R to Kt 6 ch 


28 R to R 6 ch 



GAME LXXXII. 

The two Buccecding games arc selected from 
the ten blindfold games played by Mr. Black- 
burne on the 18th nit. 

White. 

Mr. BLACKiivnxE. 



1 P to K 4 

2 P to K B J 

3 K Kt to B 3 

4 1» to K ri I 
Kt to Kt 
Kt takes K B P 
B to g B 4 ch 

H B takc^ Q P ch 
P to Q 4 
QB takes P 
P takes Kt 
BtoK5ch 
P takes B 
Q Kt to B 3 
15 Q tog 4 
IG g toK3 

17 PtoK6 

18 g to Kt 5 ch 

19 Cnstlcs K's sida 

20 g R to K s(j 

21 Kt to K 4 



Black. 
B. McLeod. 



5 

7 



10 

u 

12 
13 
14 



1 
>) 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



P to K 4 
P tiikcs P 
P U: K Kt 4 
V to Kt. 5 
P to K R 3 
K takes Kt 
P to g 4 
K t(» Kt 2 
K Kt to B 3 
Kt takes B 
Btog3 
B takes B 
P to K R 4 
Kt to g 2 
P to g B 4 
R to K P'l 
Kt to B 3 
K to R 2 
R to K B sq 
gto K2 
Resi>fus, for he cannot 
save the piece. 



GAME LXXXIII. 



White. 
Mr. Bljlcebukxe, 

1 P to K 4 

2 P to g 4 

3 P togB3 

4 B to g B 4 
o Kt takes P 

6 K Kt to K 2 

7 Castles 

8 Kt takes B 

9 PtoB4 

10 B to K 8 

11 Q to Q 2 

12 BtoQS 

13 P to B 5 

14 B to K Kt 5 

15 B takes Kt 

16 P to B 6 (a) 

17 KttoQo 

18 RtoB6 

19 K to R sq 

20 R to K R 5 

21 PtoKS 



Black. 
Rev. C. Pl'llsb. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

3 P takes P 

4 Q 10 K B 3 
6 B to g Kt 5 

6 P to g 3 

7 B takes Kt 

8 Kt to K 2 

9 Q Kt to B 3 

10 Castles 

11 BtoK3 

12 Kt to Q 

13 B to Q 2 

14 gto K 4 

15 g takes B 

16 Q to K 4 

17 Kt to K 3 

18 g to Q 5 ch 

19 K to R sq 

20 P to g B 3 

21 P to K Kt 8 
Resigns. 



23 Q to R 6 (b) 

(a) White has now got a fine attack, and 
pursues it with his usual vigour. 

(b) ThQ coup dt yracft 



GAME LXXXIV. 

Played at tho Crystal Palace on the 20th July 
1872. RuY Lopez opening. 

Black. 
Mr. JjLiiES Bishop. 



White. 

Mr. LowEiTTHAL, plaj' 

ing 25 games 

sini ul taneoosly . 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to g Kt 6 

4 B to R 4 

6 Kt to g B 3 

6 Kt tuKcs K P 

7 Kt takes Kt 

8 P takes P 

9 Kt to K 4 

10 g to K B 3 

11 P to B 4 

12 P to g R 3 (a) 



13 

14 
15 
IG 
17 
18 



KtoK2 
K to B B(i 
P takes B 
KtoK2 
R to K sri 
K to B sq 



19 KtoK2 



1 PtolC4 

2 Kt to g B 3 

3 P to g R 3 

4 Kt to K B 3 

5 P to g 4 

6 Qtog3 

7 P takes Kt 

8 Kt takes P 
9gtog2 

10 B to K 3 

11 KttoKto 

12 Kt to g 6 ch 

13 B to K Kt 5 

14 B takes Q 

15 Q to K R 6 ch 

16 Kt to K 4 (b) 

17 Q takes P ch 

18 g to R 8 ch 

19 g takes Kt ch 



and White struck his colors. 

(a) A weak move, of which Black takes im- 
mediate advantage. If Mr. Lowemthal had 
been less occupied he would, doubtless, have 
Castled at this juncture. 

(b) The coup Jutte, defending his own pawn, 
and attacking the adversary's. 

GAME LXXXV. 

Opening.— K B Gambit. 
White. Black. 



1 P to K 4 1 

2 P to K B 4 2 

3 BtogB4 3 

4 B takes P 4 

5 K to B sq 5 

6 Kt to g B 3 6 

7 P to g 4 7 

8 Kt to K R 3 6 

9 P to K R-4 9 

10 K to Kt sq 10 

11 KttoK5(a) ]l 

12 P takes B 12 
l3gtoKBsq 13 

14 P takes P 14 

15 g to Kt 2 15 

16 Q to K B sq 

(a) A novelty, for which we are indsbted t j 
Hcrr Zukcrtort. 

(b) The best move, and on? which forces tb3 
draw. 



Herr Steivii2. 

PtoK4 
P takes P 
PtoQ4 
g to K R 5 (ch) 
P to K Kt 4 
BtoKKt2 
K Kt to K a 
QtoR4 
PtoKRS 
P to K Kt 
B taJces Kt 
g takes P 
P to K B 6 (b) 
Q to K Kt 6 ch 
Q to K 8 ch 



And Black draws. 



imaginary; conversation. 

At the dinner his lordship declines to preside ; 
Come, tell me what is to be done ? 
Postpone it. A mere pound of flesh I deride, 
I must at least have one Lyitd-ion. — Policeman X. 
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COMMENTARY ON THE LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — In my letter of July, my criticism extended to the first twelve Laws of Whist, in which I pointed 
out no less than six errors or inconsistencies. I now take the Rules up at No. 13. 

Of No. 13, I have only to remark that no reason could possibly be adduced why the Ace should be 
highest in play and lowest in cutting. It is however a time-honoured custom, and, being a matter of no sort of 
consequence, is one of those things better left in existence, though senseless in its origin. The same may be 
said of the inverse value of the cards in deciding the deal 

1 5^. " Should a player expose more than one card he must cut again. ^' To make this Rule complete tlic 
words should be added, '' leaving exposed the first cards cut," or otherwise, '* the exposed cards being put 
aside." 

Rules 16 and 17 are placed under the general heading, " Formation of Table," and this heading brings 
on two separate questions. I take the most important first. What, in the name of " Honours," has the 
formation of a table got to do with the Laws of Whist ? Absolutely nothing. It is an arrangement of society ; 
a general custom ; a piece of eticjuette ; a way of the Clubs — anything you please ; but it is not a Law of 
Whist. It is no more a Law of Whist than the making up an eleven of Cricket is a Law of Cricket I take a 
case. Oxford is to play Cambridge, and it is found that one of the players does not properly belong to the 
University he represents. The match, of course, would be null and void ; but no Law of Cricket would have 
been broken. It is a general question of mutual understanding, of fair dealing, of chivalry ; not a matter 
having particular reference to the game itself; and need I insist on the fact that to introduce irrelevant matter 
of any sort, not only displays ignorance, but adds somewhat to that general confusion, that absence of lucid 
order, which characterises the whole of the unhappily-constituted Code. 

With respect to the second question, if the framers chose to institute a particular method or arrangement 
of the Rules, surely they should abide by it. It is not so in the pages before us. That " the lowest deals " is 
incontestably a law that should come under ''the Deal." But if you look to this heading you will not find it. 
It is brought under " Formation of Table," with which, strictly speaking, it has nothing to do (and which is 
also, as I have shown, a heading that belongs not to the Laws, but the etiquette of Whist), and it is not men- 
tioned at all under " the Deal," with which it has everything to do. This is not the only instance in which the 
framers make a system only to depart from it. 

Need I say, further, that this question of formation of tables refers evidently to the etiquette observed in 
Clubs and public rooms, where Whist is an every-day affair, and that for this reason also, besides the one 
mentioned, that it is not in any sense a law of the game^ it ought not to have been introduced. Whist is not, 
happily, confined to Clubs or to public rooms, and any one who, in a private drawing-room, or an hotel, or board- 
ing-house should, on the strength of this rule, attempt to force himself on the company of fiiends who wished to 
make a game, would be committing an impertinence which would be at once rewarded by his being informed 
that the table wa^ made up ; and, if he pressed the matter further, he would doubtless be politely told that the 
ladies and gentlemen who had arranged to play were merely playing '' a friendly rubber," and '' not according 
to Club Law." Now, I do not find on the title-page any reference to Clubs or Club Law. The statement is, 
*' The Laws of Short Whist," and, according to that statement, nothing ought to be introduced which has not 
strict reference to the playing of the game itself. The method or custom to be pursued in public rooms as to 
the making up the number required to play the game is an irrelevant matter. Let the Laws 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, and 25 (which are not Laws of the game) be cut out and introduced in their proper place, under the 
Etiquette of Whist, where also it should be distinctly stated that these particular Laws are the etiquette of 
public rooms, compulsory or not, as you please. 

The next heading is — Cutting Cards of equal value ; and nothing can more forcibly demonstrate what 
I may call the littleness of the Code. I speak of quality, not quantity ; for we have enough words, in all 
conscience, considering that we are treated to 91 I^ws, occupying, in Mr. Baldwin's book, 16, and in Cavendish 
(with small print) 18 pages (though we must take into our calculation the 41 references and explanations of 
the latter writer, and also the Voltairian method which he so strictly adheres to in all his communications — 
le secret d*ennuyer at de tout dire). Now, before I have done with the Code, I shall have abundantly shown 
how inaccurate it is. Yet, with all this, it attempts to be exceedingly precise and particular. Witness Laws 
i8 and 19: — 

18. Two players, cutting cards of equal value, unless such cards are the two highest, cut again; shoukl 
they be the two lowest, a fresh cut is necessary to decide which of those two deals. 

19. Three players, cutting cards of equal value, cut again ; should the fourth (or remaining) card be the 
highest, the two lowest of the new cut are partners ; the lower of those two the dealer. Should the fourth 
card be the lowest, the two highest are partners, the original lowest the dealer. 

This is all so careful, so exact and precise that our only wonder is, that the ftamen did not make another 
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law on the same subject, beginning, " Four players, cutting cards of equal value," &c. But let me ask, is all 
this precision necessary ? Is it called for? Is it worthwhile? Might not all this have been comprised in 
much fewer words ? For instance, thus : — 

18. Cut for partners and the deal. 

1 9. The lowest deals, and the two lowest play together. 

20. Players cutting cards of equal value cut again. 

I dare say some of the framers will now think that here is an opportunity of explaining that I, who am 
showing these Rules up, have not arrived at their full meaning. Well, if they think so, they are mistaken. Of 
the proposed alteration, here is the evident consequence, which is also, to some extent, an objection to the 
simple and closely-packed meaning. It is clear that if two or three cards are cut of the same value, a second 
cut will sometimes not mend matters. There may still be two cards of the same value, and those two nuiy be 
the lowest. Well, that of course. But how often will this happen ? Laws are meant to rule cases which 
require ruling, because of their occurrence more or less frequently ; and, with this condition, observe they 
should be as brief and as little vexatious as possible. Legislate for every single case that has arisen, or will arise, 
and instead of 91, you will have some hundred Laws. In recommending the three short Rules above, which are 
very brief, to take the place of four long ones, I tried the effect which the alterations would make, and tested 
the objection ; and this was the result : — In 80 cuts, I found that I should have to cut again seven times. That is to 
say, once in eleven times the slight trouble of re-cutting would have been necessitated by the proposed change. 
And, in exchange for that slight trouble, you would have had a quite simple, plain Law, instead of a complex 
one ; and here I must make two general remarks. The Laws of Whist are (taken together) so long, and enter 
so minutely into particulars, that they would appear to require a sort of special study. At any rate, I will 
positively answer for this, that players not accustomed to play in public, and for points which signify something, do 
not understand them. I have played a great deal in many societies, and I have hardly ever sat down without 
hearing a different opinion given on some point in the Code. That is the necessary result of trying to be very 
exact indeed Is this especial exactitude and painful nicety of any service, and does it answer any worthy 
end ? I am one who would answer this question in a most decided negative. 

But, of course, the other view may be taken, and, for the sake of argument, I will allow that we want the 
greatest exactness that can possibly be acquired. Good. Then why is it not attained ? Here we have from 
16 to 18 pages, closely printed, and 61 Laws, besides a page or two of etiquette, and no exactness attained 
The result of all this labour is a systemless Code, filled with inaccuracies. So the thing is wrong any way. 
And I mean to say that in this given space it ought to be, it is possible, to frame a Code which shall not offer 
legitimate ground for one single dispute. Vsctis. 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. LXV. 

By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
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FALSE CARDS. 

To the Editor of the " Westminstkr Papers." 

Sir, — 1 have often heard the suggestion that it might be of interest to consider the (juestion of " false cards," 
and, although it may seem bold to attempt to lay down rules to meet exceptional conditions, I think a Httle 
discussion not without advantage. (Jne might too, in the end, be able to draw the Hne between that reckless 
class who always play deceptively, and \}iiQ pedantically precise class whom nothing can tempt to a violation of 
rule. 

The question, " what is a false card ?" furnishes its own answer — a card which does not tell the truth. 
Thus, any card which violates a conventional lead or a conventional return is, pro tanto, in my judgment, a 
false card. 

A false card may be played — 

T. By first player. 2. By second player. 3. By third player. 4. By fourth player. 

I. The first player, when he oi)ens the game, is rarely justified in playing a false card, because the 
benefit of the lead is to give the earliest information to the partnership. There are certain recognised leads 
in Whist, and the maxim, ** strongest or longest," should always be kei)t in mind. But any player oj)ening the 
game, and leading from his weak, instead of from his strong suit, has, although probably committing the part- 
nership, and certainly misconducting the game, not played a false card, so long as he has led the jiroper card 
in the suit which he has selected. 

But, to lead the K with K, Q, Kv to 5 or more is to [)lay a false card, because it is concealing the truth 
of number in the suit, and thus allowing, or even suggesting, false inferences later on in the game as to the real 
position of the suit. 

Again, to lead Kv, when one has only K, Q, Kv, or even K, Q, Kv and another, is to play a false card, 
because it is aflftrming a number which is not the truth. Yet, although the fact may be that the first player has 
a very long sequence, and the triie play would be the head of it, it is sometimes most advisable to play the 
lowest of the sequence, in order that the third player should not finesse, and the suit become sooner operative 
for oflfensive purposes. 

But every player, after winning a trick, becomes in his turn first player. He has then the opportunity of 
opening a fresh suit, or of returning his partner's, if his partner had had the lead, or of playing up to the 
proved weakness of his adversary. The first position I have already dealt with. If the last course is chosen, 
the player may select his own card according to circumstances ; but if he elects to return his partners lead, then, 
whatever accurate information cm be given in the return, should be given. 

But there are some positions where it is more to the advantage of the partnership that the return should 
not be according to rule, e.g.^ if Q is turned, and first player leads a trump not denoting weakness, say the 2, 
and third player has K, Kv, 10 and a small one, after winning with the K, and then becoming first player, the 
proper card to return, as the position of Q is known, is the Kn, otherwise there would probably be no means 
of finessing against the Q, and so on, with many correlative positions. 

3. The second player may be able to form some judgment whether the card led is from strength or weak- 
ness, and whether therefore to play truthfully or not. Thus, the lead of a Kv ought to indicate that it is the 
highest or lowest of a sequence, or the best available card in the suit. If second player has Ace, K, Q, and 
any strength in trumps, he is quite justified in deceiving the whole table by winning with the Ace, always 
assuming that he plays trump, because neither first nor third player would, for the moment, know the real 
position of the K and Q, and fourth player would not be likely to return the suit. Again, should Ace be 
turned, and second player have K Q alone, he is quite justified, when a small trump is played by the dealer, in 
playing his K, because he is more likely upon the return to induce a finesse, and thus to make his Q ; and 
the same course of play may be adopted should K be turned and second player have Q Kv alone. And as 
second player is not bound to give truthful information to his adversaries, if he should have turned K and be 
played through, he is quite justified, if he thinks it of advantage, in playing the K, even though he possesses 
the Q as well. 

. 3. The third player is justified in playing falsely — 

a. When his partner is leading fsom evident weakness, and he wishes to stop the suit, and later on 

to be played up to by his adversaries. 

b. When his partner is playing to his discard ; but great care should be taken, under these circum- 

stances, to note the card played, because the suit led may, in fact, be the suit of both. 

c. When the lead is forced ; but the same observations as made in " b " apply here. 

4. The fourth player is in the best position for playing falsely, because he is played up to, and, by 
winning with a higher card than is necessary, he is in a better position in two ways. 

a. He can undprplay with greater advantage. 

b. As the position of the cards is uncertam, he may stop a finesse against himself by both of his 

adversaries. 
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But, although maintaining that false cards are sometimes justifiable (as I have ventured in a crude way to 
illustrate), they should be played with the greatest caution. I say even, no false card should be played unless 
it IS palpably y or reasonably may be, for the advantage of the partnership. The justification of false cards is, in 
ray judgment, to be found in the due appreciation of this fact, that Whist is not a partnership of four, but of 
two, and that occasionally, by a little strategy, you may lead your adversaries into false speculation, and sink 
their capital without endangering your own. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Facheu 

[We are much obliged to Fachel for drawing attention to this subject, and we shall be glad to have the 
\'iews of some of our leading players on the points raised. — Ed.] 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. LXIV. 



The lead is the Diamand Queen — The game can be won by 
leading either the Club or the Qn. of Diamonds ; but the 
transposition of this lead is immaterial. 

The Clubs are then led (three rounds) — Trump with Queen or 
Knave. Then lead trumps (five rounds) and the best Club ; 
the remainder of the play is regulated by the discard. B had 
better get rid of the Heart Knave and a little one, and retain 
the tenace in Diamonds. 



The points in the hand appear to be getting rid of the 
Diamond Queen, either by leading it, or on the play of the 
Ace ; second, in taking the force of the Club not with the small 
trump. The lead of the trump exhibits the effect of discards ; 
and lastly, getting rid of the Knave of Hearts, which enables A to 
win with the Ten in case of need, 



CROQUET. 



We, the undersigned members of the Joint Committee of the All England Croquet Club and Grand National 
Croquet Club, appointed to receive and record the votes of the Secretaries of Croquet Clubs in the recent 
revision of the Laws of Croquet, desire to call attention to the fact that the revised laws have been printed and 
published as " addenda " to the previously existing code of laws, of which they are a revision, and with the 
following paragraph prefixed to them : — 

" Addenda et corrigenda, passed in February 1872, by the votes of the Secretaries of the various Croqueb 
Clubs, and accepted by the Committee of the All England Croquet Club on the isth February 1872. 

" By order of the Committee, 

" J. H. Walsh, Hon. Sec. A. E. C. C." 

We are informed that about 1,800 copies of the book have been sold in this form. We therefore feel it to be 
our duty to say that our consent to this was not asked, and that, if it had been asked, it would not have been 
given, inasmuch as we consider that the prominence thus assumed by the All England Croquet Club is a 
violation of the principle of equality on which the revision was undertaken and conducted, and detracts from 
the authority which the revision claims on the strength of its being the work of, and accepted by, not any one 
Club but Croquet Clubs in general. 

We are aware that within the last few weeks a new edition of the Laws of Croquet has been published, in 
which the revised laws have been properly incorporated in the Code, and from which the paragraph to which 
we object has been withdrawn ; but, inasmuch as so large a number of copies of the book containing it has 
been dispersed about the country, we are of opinion that the step we are now taking is necessary in order to 
remove any false impressions that may have been produced as to the authority of the revision. 

(Signed) G. A. Muntz. 

Percy Smith. 

27th July 1872. Charles A. Dickins. 

27th June 1872. 
My Dear Sir, — With this note I forward a paper, which I shall be obliged by your submitting to the 
Committee of your Club. If your Committee should agree with our view — that no one Club has a right to add 
anything to, or in any way to alter, the book known as the Conference Laws, and will authorise you to express 
that opinion clearly, so that there may be no doubt for the future, we shall be content to let the matter drop ; 
but should they not do so, we reserve to ourselves the right to make such further use of this note, and the 
protest wliich accompanies it, as we may consider best for the interests of Croquet. 

Believe me, very truly yours. 
To J. H. Walsh, Esq., Hon. Sec. A. E. C. C. Percy Smith, Hon. Sec. G. N. C. C. 

3rd July 1872. 
My Dear Sir, — The Committee of the All England Croquet Club met to-day, and I laid your letter 
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before them, with its enclosure. After due deliberation, it was proposed by Mr. Jones, seconded by 
Mr. Hopkinson, and carried unanimously : — 

" That, inasmuch as the copyright in the Conference Code belongs exclusively to the All England Croquet 
Club, and no alterations can be introduced without the consent of that Club, the statement that the 
addenda were accepted by the Committee of the All England Croquet Club was an essential 
memorandum, without which it would not have appeared that the fly-leaf was properly added to the 
unsold copies of the edition of 187 1." I am, very truly yours, 

To Capt Percy Smith. J. H. Walsh, Hon. Sec. A. E, C. C. 

[The three gentlemen whose names are appended to the above protest, formed tx2ic\\y one-half oi the 
revismg committee. — Ed.] 



GRAND NATIONAL AND ALDERSHOT CROQUET CLUBS. 

Even the wretched weather of the last week of June could not altogether spoil this meeting. General Lysons, 
the energetic President of the Aldershot Club, had done all in his power (which is saying a good deal) to make 
the Tournament a success. Grounds as near perfection as could be expected, when one recollects that a few 
years ago they were mere heath — a long range of marquees for the lookers-on ; another range for luncheon ; 
plenty of bunting to relieve the green of the surrounding belts of trees ; and the active President himself, 
always ready whenever he was wanted — ought to have made it impossible to find any drawbacks. There was 
but one — the weather — ^but certainly that one was sufficient to justify a goodly amount of the gnimbling which 
is said to be part of our English enjoyment 

On the 24th and the following day, the dull leaden hue of the sky scarcely ever varied, and not only 
waterproofs but warm clothing were in request On the 26th, at mid-day, it cleared, and the 27th was all that 
could be wished. 

As far as play was concerned, the most noticeable fact at the meeting was the appearance of two young 
ladies, who made their first attempt to secure public honours — Miss A. M. Helme and Miss E. A. Helme. 
The latter is the better player of the two, but both sisters ought soon to rise to a prominent place in the 
Croquet world, their shooting being exceedingly good. 

The former was drawn against Miss Chauvel Jones, the holder of the Cheltenham Challenge Locket, for 
the first round of the Ladies* Prize, and made a good fight, considering the strength of her antagonist She 
was eventually beaten, but was avenged by her sister, who met Miss Jones in the last round, beat her in two 
successive games, and carried off the prize. It is, however, only fair to Miss Jones to remember that she had to 
give the long odds of two bisques, and had besides had a close and fatiguing contest with Mrs. Hill, on Friday 
morning, while her opponent was enjoying her bye. 

Among the gentlemen, first honours must of course be given to Mr. Black, whose tactics and shooting 
were alike admirable, though, in estimating his play, it must not be forgotten that, in the second round, he was 
receiving a bisque from Mr. Muntz, who was moreover singularly out of luck during the whole Meeting. In 
fact, in one day he lost no less than three games, which, to all appearance, he had thoroughly in hand, two by 
accidentally putting out a rover, and one by making a mistake as to his next point. We subjoin the official 
score : — 



PARTNER PRIZES. 

Hoops, first round, 4^ inches, afterwards 4 inches. Partners 
chosen hy lot. Best of three games. 

I.— Mr. Black and Mrs. Hill beat Captain Hallowes and Mr. 
Holloway. Captain Bathe and Mr. Lillie beat Mrs. Hallowes 
and Mrs. Taunton. Mr. Muntz and Miss Preston beat Mr. 
Macfie and Miss M. C. Jones. Mr. Helme and Miss C. Jones, 
a bye. 

II. — Captain Bathe and Miss Lillie beat Mr. Black and Mrs. 
Hill. Mr. Helme and Miss C. Jones beat Mr. Muntz and Miss 
Preston. 

III. — Mr. Helme and Miss C. Jones beat Captain Bathe and 
Mr. Lillie. 

LADIES' PRIZE. 

Hoops, first round, 4! inches, afterwards 4 inches. Best of 

three games. 
I. — Miss C. Jones (giving 2 bisques)beat Miss A. M. Helme. 
Mr. Davidson (giving 2 bisques) beat Mrs. Muntz. Mrs. Hill 
(giving I bisque) beat Mrs. Jelf. Miss Bruce (playing even) 
beat Miss Aston. Mrs. Taunton (playing even) beat Miss M. C. 
Jones. Miss E. A. Helme (receiving I bisque) beat Mrs. 
Hallowes. 
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II. — Miss C. Jones (playing even) beat Mrs. C. Davidson. 
Mrs. Hill (giving i bisque) beat Miss Bruce. Miss £. A. Hchne 
(playing even) beat Mrs. Taunton. 

III. — Miss C. Jones (giving i bl<;que) beat Mrs. Hill. Miss 
E. A. Helme, a bye. 

IV. — Miss £. A. Helme (receiving 2 bisques) beat Miss C. 
Jones. 

GENTLEMEN'S PRIZE. 
Hoops 4 inches. Best of three games. 

I. — Mr. Muntz (playing even) beat Mr. Lillie. Mr. Black 
(giving I bisque) beat Captain Bathe. Mr. Helme (playing even) 
beat Rev. R. S. Baker. 

II.— Mr. Black (receiving i bisque) beat Mr. Muntz. Mr. 
Helme, a bye. 

III. — Mr. Black (playing even) beat Mr. Helme. 

NUMBER OF PERSONS PRESENT. 
June 25 
26 
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ALL ENGLAND CROQUET CLUB MEETING. 

Commenced 8th July. Official Score. 

The Ladies' Championship. — Entrance one guinea ; hoops, 4in. ; each round, best of three games i 

last round, best of five games ; No. 3 setting ; Conference Laws ; mace stroke forbidden ; grounds 40 yards by 

30 yards. The winner to be called upon to play the lady champion for the championship, and the silver tea 

service, value 20 guineas, now held by Mrs. Walsh. The two last in each to receive a prize. 

I. — Miss Walsh beat Miss O. Flight. Miss Walter (w.o.) III. — Miss Walter beat Miss Morris. 

Mrs. Toad (absent). Miss Morris beat Mrs. Davidson. Mrs. 

LADIES' CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Mrs. Walsh beat Miss Walter, and is therefore Lady 
Champion for the second year. 

The Championship. — Open to all comers ; entrance one guinea ; conditions as for ladies champion- 
ship. The winner to be called on to play the champion for the championship, and the silver cup, value 
50 guineas, now held by Mr. Peel. Seventeen entered. 



Holmes beat Miss 'Cooper. 

II. — Miss Walter beat Miss Walsh. Miss Morris beat Mrs. 
Holmes. 



I.— Mr. Willoughby beat Mr. D. I. Heath. Mr. Jas. 
Heath be&t Mr. J. A.Walter. Mr. Law beat Mr. H.Jones. 
Mr. Pearson beat Mr. G. Brander. Mr. Lillie beat Mr. F. R. 
Matthews. Mr. H. Helme beat Col. Busk. Mr. Black beat 
Mr. Douglas Heath. Mr. Joad beat Mr. H. R. S. Dalton. 
Mr. J. C. Forrest, a bye. 

II. — Mr. Jas. Heath beat Mr. Willoughby. Mr. Pearson 
beat Mr. Law. Mr. Lillie beat Mr. Helme. Mr. Black beat 
Mr. Forrest. Mr. Joad, a bye. 

The Handicap Prizes. 

I. — Mr. Law (giving six bisques) beat Mr. Hopkinson. Mr. 
Haviland (receiving two bisques) beat Mr. J. A. Walter. Mr. 
H. Jones (^ving three bisaues) beat Miss Cooper. Mr. D. I. 
Heath (givmg one bisque) oeat Mr. Forrest. Mr. D. Heath 
(giving one bisque) beat Mr. Vivian. Mr. Mathews (giving five 
bisques) beat Mr. W. Walter. Mr. Groves (giving two bisques) 
beat Miss Taylor. 



III. — Mr. Pearson beat Mr. Jas. Heath. Mr. Lillie beat 
Mr. Joad. Mr. Black, a bye. 

IV. — Mr. Black beat Mr. Pearson. Mr. Lillie, a bye. 

V. — Mr. Black beat Mr. Lillie, and won. For second 
place Mr. Pearson beat Mr. Lillie. 

Mr. Black had then to play the late Champion, Mr. Peel, 
which he did, and won. 

In the match between Mr. Jones and Mr. Evans (the Irish 
Champion), best of seven games, Mr. Jones won easily. 



II. — Mr. Haviland (receiving three bisques) beat Mr. Law. 
Mr. H. Jones (giving one bisque) beat Mr. D. I. Heath. Mr. 
Douglas Heath (receiving two bisques) beat Mr. Mathews. 
Mr. Groves, a bye. 

III. — Mr. Haviland (receiving three bisques) beat Mr. H. 
Jones. Mr. Groves (receiving two bisques) beat Mr. D. Heath. 

IV. — Mr. Haviland beat Mr. Groves. 



FOURSHIRE CROQUET CLUB. 

The Second Prize Meeting of the above Club for this year was held on Thursday, 18th July, at 
Charleton House, the seat of W. Whitmore Jones, Esq. On this occasion, prizes were offered for ladies only. 
Fourteen competitors entered, and the result was as follows : — 



IST HEAT. 

Hiss Prichnrd beat Miss Tompson. Miss Boss beat Miss C. 
Dickins. Mrs. C. A. Dickins beat Miss Woodman Hastings. 
Miss Sharpe beat Miss Whitmore. Miss Jordan beat Miss 
Boissier. Miss A. Jordan beat Mrs. Rawlinson. Miss C. 
Backworth beat Miss Hawkes. 

2nd heat. 
Miss A. Jordan beat Mrs. C. A. Dickins. Miss Sharpe beat 



Miss Prichard. 
worth, a bye. 



Miss Jordan bcut Miss Boss. Miss C. Buck- 



3ai) HEAT. 



Miss A. Jordan beat Miss Sbarpo. Miss C. Backworth beat 
Miss Jordan. 

FINAL GAME. 

Miss C. Backworth beafc Miss A. Jordan. 



(J^fiituarg* 



It is our melancholy duty to announce the death, early on the 27th of July, of Walter Jones 
Whitmore, one of the foremost of our Croquet players, and an ardent supporter of these Papers. 
He had been ill for nearly a year, but he appeared to rally, and a naturally strong constitution, coupled 
with rest and change of air, gave us every hope that he would master the disease. At the beginning 
of the week, he had a severe attack of bronchitis, and he visited Dr. Jenner in the hopes of obtaining 
relief. During this visit, he had such a severe spasm in the throat that it became necessary to send for a 
surgeon to relieve him. The operation was apparently successful. This morning, however, he sank. 
It is too late for us, this month, to speak of the merits of the deceased. His enthusiasm in the cause of 
all games was known to our readers, and doubtless his restless and active disposition, coupled with that 
abominable system of playing late in the evening, and on damp grass, has taken away from us a man 
capable of doing much towards the reform of abuses, and able and willing to advance the interests of 
all games of skill. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

With the thermometer at 90 degrees in the shade, the London Season in the throes of dissolution, and whilst 
theatres are one by one shutting their doors, it is difficult to find dramatic topics to discourse upon, or to feel 
any interest in such as may be found. The practice of closing theatres during July and August has of late 
years become very prevalent, but we never recollect it so general as in this year ; and the untiring playgoer 
will, on Thursday the ist of August, be limited to four establishments — the Gaiety, the Queen's, the \'audeville, 
and the Strand ; which is a very small list, when it is remembered that there are now some five-and-twenly 
theatres west of St. Paul's. Something more than the hot weather is necessary to account for this general 
closing ; for, although the inside of a theatre is just now intolerable to ordinar)* people, there are, in a 
population of three millions, sufficient enthusiasts for the drama to fill a dozen theatres in any weather. 
Various reasons, in addition, may induce managers to shut up their doors ; the unsuccessful speculator perceives 
in the end of July a favourable opportunity -of retiring from his venture, without too loudly proclaiming that he 
has come to the end of his credit ; the successful man desires change of air and s( ene for himself and the 
company which he has worked on the same i)lay for 200 nights ; and there is a general and not imfounded 
impression amongst managers that a rich vein of playi;c)ers has been found in the provinces, which may be 
worked to any extent. Accordingly, London comedy companies, burlesciue companies, and nondescript 
companies, increase and multiply ; Mr. Huckstone and his veterans, Mrs. Bancroft and her juveniles, go to 
I-ancashire ; Mr. Toole goes everywhere; and the metropolis is left forlorn to contemplate the future, and to 
await, with anxious curiosity, the production, at Covent (Jarden, of Mr. Boucicaults Babil and Bejoo^ with 
which he intends to revolutionise the drama and reform the stage. Api)arently the only theatre which has 
not sent its staff into the country is the Adelphi. A company, selected from the Adelphi artistes, and 
despatched into the provinces, would not only create a sensation in every* country town, but the visit might 
perchance enable its members to pick up something of their forgotten youth. It is a matter of surprise 
therefore that Messrs. Webster and Chatterton do not fall in with the iiishion of their fellows. 

Ix>oking back at the doings of the past season, it would seem that the stage is still in that state of 
transition in which it has been declared to be for the last few years ; but whether the transition is from good 
to bad, from bad to good, or from a state of badness to one of mediocrity, it is difficult to determine. The 
drama, in every one of its many forms, has been represented, not omitting classical drama, under which head 
we suppose Medea, at the Lyceum, must be placed. There has been ancient comedy, represented by Lozc 
for Love and Jo/ni Bitll : modern comedy, by Caste ; comedy, neither ancient nor modem, by London 
Assurance and Money ; drama, by the Be//Sj the Woman in liViite, and in its scenic and sensational fonn at 
the Adelphi and the Princesses 5 burlescjue, at the Strand and Vaudeville ; and no less than five theatres have 
been devoted to opera bouflfe, either in French or English. In this list we have not included Mr. Gilbert's 
Pygmalion and Galatea — a play difficult to classify, but, under whatever name it may be called, one which 
confers honour on the author and distinction on the season. Nor have we included the many and various 
productions which have seen the light at the Queen's, and its satellite, the new Royalty. But, from the success 
or otherwise of the various forms of drama we have noted, may be deduced some slight evidence as to the 
present tastes of the public. The worn-out and dreary Adelphi drama may be at once dismissed, as being 
acceptable only to the lowest class of play-goers. Classical and romantic drama are received favourably only 
when the talents of single performers, as Mr. Irving and Miss Bateman, relieve their general dulness ; burlesque 
is quite out of fashion at present, and the revivals of old comedies have not been found profitable. It is 
therefore clear that the public favour is chiefly given to comedies of this and the last generation, and to opera 
boufFe ; and it is, above all, noticeable — and this is much in favour of the public taste —that where a manager 
sees fit to produce a play well represented in all its parts, he will find his theatre well attended It is 
true that people will rush to see Mr. Sothern, Mr. Toole, or Miss Bateman, however feeble their 
supporters may be; but it is not given to every theatre to ])ossess a star of the first magnitude. 
The soundness of the proposition is proved by the success attained at the Vaudeville with London 
Assurance — a success partly due to the intrinsic merits cf the comedy, but chiefly to the fact 
that every character was at least respectably represented. Mrs. Bancroft must be cied ted with having set 
this example, and it is the particular merit of her management of the Prince of Wales's Theatre that, whilst 
none of her company may be said to be before or after the other, each has his or her opportunity of coming to 
the front. Messrs. Hare, Bancroft and Honey ; Mrs. Bancroft, Miss Foote and Miss Addison have thus, in 
turn, made their mark, and, in the present revival of Money, Mr. Coghlan is enabled to show that he is made 
of good stuflf by his earnest yet unaffected performance of Alfred Evelyn, his representation of that character 
being a remarkable contrast to the timid and hesitating style of his acting on his first appearaivw some years 
ago, at the Olympic. It may be incidentally noticed of this revival of Money, that complete and final 
condemnation of the system of having more than one scene to each act, is given by the way in which the 
" front" scenes mar the effect of an otherwise hannonious representation ; and that Mrs, Bancroft "is not able to 
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command an unlimited supply of young men who can act. There are a number of minor characters in Moneyy 
and these are filled at the Prince of Wales's by a party of youths of smart appearance, but scant histrionic 
abilities, whose rendering of the English language is marked by that disagreeable accentuation which charac- 
terises the I^ondon young man of average education. Exception must be made amongst the new-comers in 
favour of Mr. Archer, who, if he be a young man, is marvellously made up, and whose performance of Captain 
Smooth, in manner, gestures, speech and appearance is one of the most perfect bits of character acting we have 
ever seen. To return to our subject, it must be conceded that opera boufte has largely shared with comedy 
the popular favour. It has been given in English at the Philharmonic and Holborn Theatres, at the latter 
with poor eft'ect and moderate success ; and the former with care and attention, and consequently with much 
success. At the St. James's and the Globe the performances have been in French, and, being well acted, 
although for the most part indiflerently sung, these light oj^erettas have been received with much /avour. The 
fact that opera boutfe is successful, whilst burlesque and Alhambra spectacle are not, proves that indecency in 
dress and impropriety of manner, pleasing though they are to a large section of the public, will not attract 
when shorn of wit and animation, and characterised only by vulgarity and dulness. Burlesque has degenerated 
into vulgar horse-play ; Alhambra spectacle is the dullest exhibition possible of wooden nudity. In opera 
bouffe there is more go, more life, and the same amount of nakedness and indelicacy ; hence its triumph over 
the other two. 

To sum up then, the principal features of the season have been, first, Py^inalion and Galatea^ all the 
success of which is due to the author and Miss Robertson, for the other characters are not brilliantly sustained ; 
secondly, the performance of Mr. Henry Irving as Matthias ; thirdly, the production of the comedies of the 
la.st generation at the Prince of Wales' and the Vaudeville ; and, lastly, French Opera Boufie. Whether the 
next season will be similar to, in advance of, or behind its predecessor, there are no signs at present to show ; 
unless Mr. Boucicault's promised combination of varieties is a sign, in which case we augur badly for the 
future. In the meanwhile the only performances to be noticed for the past month are those at the Lyceinn and 
the Queen's. At the former theatre Miss Bateman has appeared in a new version of Medea, written by 
Mr. Wills. It is not stated whether the author had an eye on Miss Bateman's Leah in writing his play, but 
the lady's success as the Jewish Maiden must have influenced her in selecting the famous heroine of Grecian 
tragedy. If in Leah she had one child over whom she could mourn, and raise sympathetic tears from the 
audience, in Medea she has two, thereby doubling the effect. The Lyceum pit however, who follow with much 
bewilderment the old story, looking upon Orpheus as the hero who will make everything right in the end, and 
not as the Chorus who simply protests, without actually interfering, are rather horrified at the murder of the two 
innocents at the end of the play. They have regarded with complacency Miss Bateman's various moods of 
jealousy, imprecation, and pathos, under the impression that they are witnessing Leah in a new dress \ but the 
sight of the two little ones stretched lifeless on the ground is a shock to their paternal and maternal feelings. 
Miss Bateman's performance is, on the whole, a fine one ; though she shares the fault with every actor of the 
day, of becoming unintelligible and hoarse when she raises her voice. We look round the theatrical 
horizon in vain for any one who is able to shout with grace and clearness. A word of praise is due to 
Mr. Bateman for his enlightened and liberal management of the Lyceum theatre. Every play that he pro- 
duces is placed upon the stage with a proper attention to all the details of scenery, dresses, and super- 
numeraries. Fatuhette, Pickwick, The Bells and Medea have been marked by great care in the matter of stage 
management, and it is to be presumed that Mr. Bateman has reaped his reward, for the historically empty pit 
of the Lyceum has become a crowded one. 

The Queen's holds a peculiar position amongst theatres. The management seems unaffected by 
pecuniary consideration, and new plays have of late been showered upon the public with a reckless prodigality 
which puts to shame the stingy caution of other lessees. The Royalty, which is a kind of appanage to the 
Queen's, is carried on under similar conditions, and a greater number of new plays see the light at these two 
theatres than at all the others put together. We are far from objecting to this policy, which is a liberal one both 
to authors and the public, but it should be carried out completely — addition and substraction being necessary to 
make the company of performers at the Queen's a good one. As neither the crude energy of Mrs. Scott Siddons in 
Ordeal by Touch, nor Mr. Freund's reminiscences of Le Roi s amuse ^n^ Fontwsa in the Undergrcuiuate have 
been found to be of a lasting popularity, Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann have been engaged to stop the gap ; the 
lady being known as a pleasing actress of minor female character : the gentleman as a rather noisy importation 
from Germany. A new play has been provided by Mr. Tom Taylor, called Dead or Alive, the story of which 
is pathetic enough, but the acting extremely unsatisfactory ; Mr. Bandmann being stagey and boisterous, 
whilst his wife is stagey and weak. Nor are the subordinate parts better sustained, and the introduction of 
some inconceivably dreary comic business spoils an otherwise interesting play. It is astonishing that 
Mr. Taylor should allow the low comedian, who represents a Frenchman of the year 1823, to announce that he 
will be off in a **jiffey,'' and that he is about to be "spliced.'' The lamentable efforts at fun indulged in by 
this character are solely due to the supposed necessity for "carpenter" scenes, and make us the more 
wishful that authors would at once satisfy art and their audiences by confining ecxh act of their plays to a 
dngle scene. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

H. J. C. (Netting Hill). — Apparently so. Chess tourneys 
were invented for the benefit of professional players — ^just as our 
legs are purposely divaricated that we may wear breeches. Is 
that what you mean ? 

A. T. (Newport). — The two mover Is rather obvious, and 
there is a double solution in the five mover, commencing with 
2 Kt to K 8 ; Kt 7, &c., &c. 

J. M. (Brighton). — The problem on the diagram numbered 
12, can be solved in two moves, by moving the Kt on the 
first move either to Q B 2, K B 4, or K Kt 2. We like the idea, 
and if you can get it put right, we shall be glad to publish it. 
The others are still under examination. 

E. A. (Hereford). — We are much obliged for the problems, 
and we believe the principle you assert is sound ; but we shall 
recur to it on some future occasion. 

G. J. S. (Bolton). — Much too simple for our pages. They 
exhibit some promise however, and we shall be glad to hear 
from you again. Try three and four moves first. 

E. L. G. — We have received the article, and shall endeavour 
to make room for it next month. You do not expect it to pass 
without comment ? 

C. W. — Problems received with thanks. 

WHIST. 

F. G. — All gambling should be for ready money. If the 
members of your club choose to allow the score to be kept to the 
end of the night, in that event the money should be paid before 
you separate. The latest time for payment of any debt of 
honour should be the day after it is lost. If you allow an 
irregularity with one person on one day, you introduce a very 
bad precedent, which is certain to lead to trouble and annoyance. 
The system of keeping a score open during a whole evening is 
clearly liable to abuse. There is no club that does not get into 
its ranks doubtful members ; men with whom you would be 
exceedingly cautious about betting ; yet your caution may be of 
no avail, because another rash man may lose your money, which 
is manifestly unjust. 

6. G. — The Cavendish Club is in the same building as the 
Polytechnic, Regent Street. Apply to Mr. Booth, the Pro- 
prietor. The subscription is £0 os the first .year, and £^ 3s 
afterwards. The County is in Albemarle Street 

A., West. Club, Albemarle Street. — X is second player, 
Club led, X places the Club Ace on the table, and before the 
third player plays, he takes up the Ace and puts down another 
card. Have the adversaries of X a right to call either card to 
the current pack ? — Ans, We think not ; X has played a card, 
and it seems to us, that a card once played, cannot be with- 
drawn. The second card is an exposed card. This, at first 
sight is opposed to the law, which says, that if a player plays 
two cards to the current trick, the adversaries can elect to call 



either of the cards. As we read the law, this means cards 
simultaneously played, as, where two cards are dropped accident- 
ally, the adversaries can elect which card shall be played. 
What X did was to violate a fundamental law of the game. 
He did something that was unconstitutional. He took up a 
card already properly played. This, except to save a re- 
voke (for whicl) the law expressly provides), he cannot do ; 
and our opinion is, that the law as to the two cards played to 
one trick does not apply. One of the definitions of an exposed 
card as given in the code is, "two or more cards played at 
once.'* In the case l>efore us, the cards are not played at once, 
one card is properly played and improperly taken up. This, we 
say, cannot be done. 

S. — We cannot decide questions of fact. Facts must be ascer- 
tained on the spot. The point turns on the question of time. 
Did you ask your partner whether he had one of the suit led 
before your adversary's hand left the turned trick or not? If 
you did so before the hand left the trick, the subsequently 
quitting the trick does not establish the revoke. If the hand 
left the trick before your question was put, it was a revoke. 

Retto. — I opened a game at Whist, in which Hearts were 
trumps, by leading the 5 of Spades (I held Ace, 8, 7, 5). My 
partner won the trick with the Knave, returned the Queen, and 
abused me for withholding my Ace, and allowing King to win the 
trick fourth hand. My trumps were 10, Queen, and King, />., 
I had three of them. Was I unquestionably wrong ? — Ans. We 
think you were. Your partner cannot have the King, or he 
would have returned it in preference to the Queen. Your right 
hand adversary cannot have it, or he would have taken the 
Knave. Therefore it is certain that by passin^^ the Queen, your 
left hand adversary will win the trick. It is better to win a 
trick in a plain suit the second round than to trust to winning 
the third round, giving in the value of the 8. "A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush." 

PIQUET. 

R. and J. — R, elder hand, takes in his 5 cards without dis- 
carding. What is the penalty? — Ans. He can score .nothing 
that hand. 

E. F. — The English game is now played 100 up. For every 
card you lead, whatever its size, you score I. 

F. Piquet.— If you take in your cards from the stock without 
discarding, then you score nothing that hand ; but if you take in 
one (and ^fortiori $) of your adversary's cards, you lose the game. 

J. N. — If you do not follow suit when you can, the cards 
must be played over again. 

croquet. 

p. J.— We understand that the manager of the Wimbledon 
Croquet ground is highly indignant with us because we have 
described the ground as clay. We generally call a spade a spade ; 
but, in deference to our susceptible friend, we will in future 
describe the soil as Walsh's peculiar. 



The Subscription to Vol, V, is now due, and should be sent by P,0,0* or stamps to W. W. Morgan, 67 
Barbican, London, E. C. 

Vols, /, //, ///, and IV, of" The Westminster Papers," neatly bound, price js each, will be sent free 
on receipt of P, O, O, or postage stamps. 

The Four Vols, strongly bound in Tkao, may also be had. Price 2%s the set. 

All Books intended for review in these Papers must be sent to the Editor, care of W. W. Morgan, 67 Barbican^ 
London, E, C, 

New Patterns of Cards, new Games, or Implements of Play of general interest to our readers, must also be 
addressed as above. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

** The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The meeting of the British Chess Association this year will be remembered as a very remarkable improvement 
upon its immediate predecessors. Many of the Games in the Grand Tourney are marked by qualities which 
denote the highest Chess skill on the part of the players engaged in it ; and the determination evinced by the 
combatants to get through their work without loss of time, was a marvellous contrast to the dalliance which 
characterised the proceedings on previous occasions of this kind. The closeness of the contest, too, except so 
far as Mr. Steinitz, who "distanced" all his competitors, was concerned, added materially to the interest with 
which this Tourney was regarded by the general body of amateurs — ^a feeling which culminated in " Sensation" 
when three of the players — Zukertort, Hiber and de Vere — emerged from the fray with equal honours and 
equal claims for the third prize. In Chess, these claims are generally submitted to the arbitrament of battle, 
but on the combatants appearing to renew the fight, M. de Vere resigned, and thus Herr Zukertort became 
winner of the third prize. The first and second prizes fell to Steinitz and Blackbume respectively. 

The Handicap Tourney resulted in the victory of Mr. Thorold, the well-known provincial amateur, who 
received from Mr. Wisker, the winner of the second prize, the odds of the Pawn and move. The result of the 
Championship Tourney, and Mr. Wisker's victory, we announced in ovu: last number. 

All the Tourneys have thus been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and but for a few untoward 
incidents, which interrupted the general harmony of the meeting in its final stages, it might be pronounced the 
most successful of the series since the Congress of 1862. The promised banquet has been deferred to some 
indefinite period, but there is a general desire on the part of metropolitan amateurs to grace with a festival the 
presentation of the Champion Cup to Mr. Wisker ; and, if our information is correct, we may look to see the 
wish realised soon after the termination of the holidays. 

A match between Steinitz and Zukertort was begun on the 6th ult, and a full report of its progress, 
together with the games played up to our going to press will be found on another page. 

The annual meeting of the members of the Counties Chess Association was opened on the 5th ult at 
Doctor Grindrod's Winter Promenade, Malvern. The principal attraction appears to have been the Challenge 
Cup Tourney, for which there were fifteen entries ; and it is a fact worthy of observation that no fewer than 
seven of the fifteen combatants were Divines. The cup, which was won last year by the Rev. Mr. Skipworth, 
was on this occasion carried off by the Rev. Mr. Ranken, who scored half a point (a drawn game) more than 
Mr. Thorold. The latter took the second prize, and the third fell to the Rev. Mr. Way te. In the Second-class 
Tourney, the chief place was gained by Mr. J. H. Finlinson, of Huddersfield, whose Problems, it will be 
remembered, obtained the second prize in the Westminster Chess Club Problem Tourney. Among the visitors 
present during the meeting we obser\'e in curious conjunction the names of Staunton and Lowenthal. The sudden 
appearance of Mr. Staunton upon the scene, after his protracted retirement from the Chess world, would, under 
any circumstances, have been an interesting event ; but his presence, coupled with that of Mr. Lowenthal, at 
the festive board, is such a remarkable one, that we envy the lucky mortals who witnessed it 

We might just as reasonably have looked forward to seeing the Christy Minstrels out of London as Mr. 
Staunton at a Chess meeting ; indeed, the singularity of the circumstance appears to have been too much for 
Mr. Lowenthal's equanimity ; but his " Eminent Fellow Labourer," as he dubs Mr. Staunton, does not appear 
to have been the victim of such irrepressible gush as we find attributed to Mr. Lowenthal in Land and Water, 
The " Eminent Fellow Labourer " (happy thought) does not appear to share the happiness his temjx)rary com- 
panionship bestowed upon Mr. Ix)wenthal. There is, perhaps, no person in the world who will be more 
surprised to hear of it, and, at all events, m neither of his " organs " does he blow a single note in response to 
the full blast of his latest trumpeter. 

TTie Edinburgh Magazine^ a new monthly periodical of instructive and amusing literature, the first number 
of which was issued in July last, includes, in its varied contents, the games of Chess and Draughts. The 
Chess articles are edited by Mr. J. White, of Blayden-on-Tyne, an accomplished player of the Newcastle Club 
and a problem composer of known merit We are always glad to see Chess players of talent and information 
taming them to account for the public benefit, and we have much pleasvure in recommending the Edinburgh 
Magazine to the attention of our readers. 

Following but too quickly an appeal to the Chess community on behalf of Captain Evans, came the sad 
intelligence of his death, which occurred at Ostend on the 6th ult, in the 82nd year of his age.* In the 

• The Evans* Fund.— Subscriptions will continue to be received for the benefit of the widow by the Treasurer, Charles Mossop, 
Solicitor, 46 Cannon Street The further subscriptions received since the publication of our last list will be acknowledged in our 



next issue. 
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literature of Chess there shines no brighter star than William Davies Evans, the inventor of the Evans' 
Gambit. 

Ufiusal interest has been excited in Paris Chess circles by the double victory of diat city in the 
correspondence match with Marseilles. La Strategic prints both games, together with a curiously elaborate 
analysis by M. Rosenthal (which by the by our readers may look forward to seeing very s[)eedily " adapted/' 
by a couple of our weekly contemporaries, who we hope will credit M. Rosenthal with some of the notes,) and 
a banquet in commemoration of the event has been held at the Cafe du Helder, M. Lequesne the eminent 
sculptor presiding. 

In Italy; a new work on Chess Openings is announced, from the pen of Signor Dubois, of Rome. The 
method of Castling that prevails in Italy must always impair the value of Italian works upon Chess, but in this 
case Signor Dubois has applied his knowledge and researches to the general European system as well as to that 
peculiar to the Chess players of Italy. 

The Austrian Schachzei tiwg (is,t August) quotes from a local contemporary an announcement of a tourney 
to be held in Paris. The mythical nature of the intelligence may be inferred from the names of the players 
who were expected to take part in the combat. According to this authority, Blackburne was to represent 
England, De Vere and Steinitz Germany, Horwitz Austria, and a personage rejoicing in the name of *' Allen- 
Billy " was to appear as the Champion of the United States. We must do our Vienna friend the justice to say 
that he did not believe a word of this " news," and neither do we. 

The August number of the Dubuque Journal^ besides the usual instalment of Tourney Problems, Revieiv of 
Alexandre and Prize Games, has an excellent portrait of the Rev. A. B. Skipworth, and a few selected 
specimens of his Games and Problem.s. The End (iame, between Mr. Skipworth and Mr. Charleton, is a 
remarkable specimen of masterly Chess on the part of the fonner, and we have noted it for our next instalment 
of End Games from actual play. In the meantime, our borrowing friends at home may find it in the Dubuque 
Jounmliox August, price 25 cents. 

We have on several occasions directed the attention of Chess players at home to the remarkable progress 
of the game in Australia. In the capital cities of the several colonies there are now ])ublished every week 
Chess articles, which, for learning and research, will bear comparison with any of their European contem|x>- 
raries, and the redundancy of " news " with which the merely home incidents furnish the writers is a convincin*^ 
proof of the wide-spread popularity of the game at the Antipodes. Mr. Burns, of Melbourne, would take high 
rank as a player in London or Berlin ; and the knowledge, combined with impartial judgment of the several 
editors of the Adelaide Obsen^er^ Sydney Tmon ami Country Journal and Leader^ and Australasian of Melbourne 
will be more appreciated in Euroi)e when better known. 

In Australian Chess there is " no day without a deed to crown it /* for matches between the best players 
are, so to speak, continuous, and, when tired of battling with each other, war is forthwith declared against one 
of the neighbouring colonies. But, notwithstanding all this rivalry, it is something to record that there is no 
unpleasantness to mar the general concord, and that Chess in Australia is par excellence the " gentle's game." 
The following report of the Intercolonial Match between New South Whales and South Australia is taken from 
the Sydney Town and Country Journal : 



"The return match between the Chess amateurs of the above 
colonies was played by electric telegraph on the anniversary of 
her Majesiy's birthday. For some time past the match 
had excitecl considerable interest, and many opinions were 
hazarded as to the probable result, not a few declaring that the 
"Welshmen" would have to play all they knew to uphold the 
Chess honour of their colony. Duplicate boards were set up in 
an adjoining room, and the wires communicated to the visitors, 
who manifested great interest in the games. The Government, 
as on former occasions, kindly granted the use of the wires, 
which were in charge of Messrs. Wilson and Lee ; and the 
operating was performed by them with such accuracy that not a 
single error occurred at the Sydney end during the match. The 
agreement not to adjourn play until 7 o'clock in the evening 
answered well, and, but for this arrangement, we c^uestion 
whether some of the games would have been brought to a con- 
clusion. The thanks of our Chess players are due to Afr. Russell 
for the assistance rendered by him, and also to Mr. Wallach 
for the careful manner in which he dischni^etl his iluties as 
timekeeper. 

** Mr. Vincent Brown (Hon. Secretary of the New South 
Wales Chess Association) officiated as rcpre-sentalivc for South 
Austi'alia in Sydney, and Mr. W. J. Cunningham kindly 
watched the interests of this colony in Adelaide. Shortly 
l>efore 10 a.m. our players assembled at the telegraph oflice and 
commenced operations by drawing lots, for the purpose ol 
pairing the combatants. According to previous arrangements. 
New South Wales had first move at boards i, 3 and 5 ; an<l 
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South Australia at boards 2, 4 and 6 ; the move at baird 7 was 
decided by lot, and won by the latter colony. 

*' Play commenced at 11 in the morning, and continued till 7 
p.m., when an adjournment for refreshment took place, after 
which the play was resumed. Previous to the adjoummttit 
Mr. Ciibbes game was drawn. At 20 minutes to 9 p.m., Mr. 
M'Rae*s opponent resigned, and shortly after Mr. Mann pro- 
posed a draw to Mr. Walker, which was accepted. At II p.m. 
Mr. Crane announced mate. At 12 Mr. Kullarton resigned to 
Mr. Smith. At half-past i a.m., Saturday morning, the game 
at board 3 was abandoned as drawn, and 3 o'clock concludeil 
the match, the last game, Heydon v. Heyer, being won by the 
latter. 

"The following are the players as paire-.l, with the result of 
their game : — 



Hoar II. 1 


"^KW South W 


AI.ES. 


S( 


lUTII ArSTRM.lA 


i 


1 Icytlen 


lo^l v. 




never 


2 


Smith 


won V. 




Kullarton 


3 


Ryan 


drew V. 




Steele 


4 


Walker 


drew V. 




Mann 


5 


Crane 


won V. 




'I'hwailcs 


6 


(iibi>es 


drew V. 




Tyrrell 


7 


M'Rrie 


won V. 




Hindmarsh. 



*' New South Wale-, therefore won the match by a majoriiy 
of two games. 

"The (/Sut most favoured was the'*Ruy Lopez," no Ic^s 
than three out of the seven games comm^^ncii^ with that 
opening." 
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BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION DINNER. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I, like Mr. Mossop and your correspondent, "FooPs Mate," was extremely inconvenienced by the 
dinner arrangements being made dependent upon Lord Lyttelton's presidency. 

Having travelled some 1 20 miles, and remained in Town several days, hoping and desiring to attend, I 
was eventually compelled, by the postixjnements, to return home without having been present. 

If the noble Lord's attachment to Chess has evaporated, the sooner he makes way for a more spirited and 
energetic successor, the better it will be for the interests of the game. 

Tour's faithfully, 
Walpole Housk, Thorpe, Norwich, J. O. Howard Taylor. 

\5t August 1872. 



To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — In the August number of the Westminister Papers^ it is said that I declined to preside at the intended 
dinner of the Chess Congress, and that it was postponed to suit my convenience. 

The Dinner was not postponed, as I am told, but given up : my convenience had nothing to do with it, 
nor did I decline to preside, if that means that I had any choice in the matter. 

The day was chosen, without reference to me, for a debate in Parliament about the Endowed Schools 
Commission, which I represent in the House of Lords, and at which I was absolutely compelled to be present, 
was fixed for that day. 

If, as is also said, the Committee was not informed of it, it was not my fault. As soon as I knew of it, I 
wTote to Mr. Hampton, whom I understood to have been the chief manager of the Congress ; and he informed 
me that he would communicate it to the Committee. 

No one would have enjoyed more than I taking more part in the Congress than I did, and I 
greatly regret having been able to do so little as President ; but it was unavoidable, the meeting taking place 
during the busiest time of the Parliamentary and official season. Your obedient servant, 

42 Portland Place, W, ist August 1872. Lyitelton. 

P.S. — I had no idea that the dinner would have been given up, and I think it had much better have 
taken place, with some one else to preside. 



To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — The late Chess Meeting in Malvern has caused me to come in contact with a considerable number 
of your subscribers. The subject of Lord Lyttelton^^je lecture of Captain Kennedy, and the Dinner disappoint- 
ment (the latter certainly a source of just annoyance to your correspondents) was made a point of frequent 
conversation. The expression of regret felt at the tone of the articles inserted was universal. Lord Lyttelton 
is, of all men 1 know, least likely to request the postponement of any meeting to suit his personal 
"convenience.'* The noble President, I understand, had an engagement of an official and imperative 
character, which a sense of duty forbade him to relincjuish. It was an easy matter however, in his unavoidable 
absence, to elect a substitute; but the responsibility of this step, of course, rested with the officers of the 
Association. A similar circumstance occurred in Malvern during the past week. On Friday last, the Chess 
Lunch was appointed at a time when the President of the Society — also Lord Lyttelton — was compelled, as 
I.x>rd-Lieutenant of the County, to be present at the review of the \'olunteers held in the immediate district. 
He previously wTote, expressing his regret at the circumstance, and earnestly begged that no alteration of time 
should be made, but another Chairman be elected. It was scarcely fair of your poetical correspondent, 
" Policeman X,'* to pen the line, " At the dinner his Lordship declines to preside." I'he " Sleeping Beauty " 
allusion, to my mind, was unnecessary, and in bad taste. A man who has probably been engaged in hours of 
cxhausrive brain work, and who, in a warm and crowded room, for a few moments closes his eyes, may surely 
escape severe censure. I have seen the Vicar of this parish enjoy a refreshing nap when presiding over a 
crowded meeting, during the delivery of an eloquent lecture. A distinguished philanthropist, in his diary, tells 
us that he was shocked, one Sunday morning, to see a party sleep during the delivery of the sermon. He adds, 
** I went to church in the afternoon, and, I am ashamed to say, feil asleep myself*^ I know no one who would 
less willingly permit others to be inconvenienced by any want of care or attention than Lord Lyttelton. He 
is known as a man most methodical in his habits, prompt in his correspondence, specially regardful of the 
feelings of others, with a generous nature, and peculiarly genial spirit. It is almost superfluous to add that he 
is universally loved and respected in the county over which he presides as I^rd-Licu tenant, and this by those 
who essentially differ from him in religion and politics, l^st, but not least, Lord Lyttelton is an enthusiastic 
lover of Chess, and never fails, when incessant claims permit, to give his aid to any movement connected 
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wth the interests of the noble game. On these grounds therefore I think he is entitled to a little forbearance 
when numerous and perplexing demands on his time sometimes prevent him from fulfilling a conditional 
engagement I am, yours, &c., * R. B. Grindrod. 

Townshend House, Malvern, 13th August 1872. 

[We have no desire to intensify or to prolong the existence of the general and genuine annoyance crested 
by the postponement of the Crystal Palace Banquet, but in justice to our correspondents and contributors, it 
is our duty to place the facts before our readers. In the first place, we published a letter received from a 
correspondent, whose high position in the Chess world was burlesqued in the pseudonym he assumed, to the 
effect that he had been given to ** understand the postponement had been made to suit Lord Lyttelton's con- 
venience." Now, what was everybody who heard of the postponement made to understand ? Simply that the 
dinner was postponed because Lord Lyitelton could not attend upon the day fixed for it, and in the absence of 
any explanation, we contend that the general inference was the natural one. VVe know now, with our riper 
knowledge of the management, and with Lord Lyttelton's letter before us, that the dinner was postponed, not 
because his Lordship could not attend, but because one person was the victim of an hallucination, that no 
one but Lord Lyttelton should preside on the occasion. All this is very well known in London Chess circles, 
and our fiiends at the Malvern meeting had an opportunity, if they had but known it, of being enlightened 
on the subject by the simple operation of invoking the oracle then in their midst. As to the badinage of 
" FooVs Mate " and " Policeman X," we are quite certain that there was no intention to attack Lord Lyttelton ; 
and, for ourselves, we utterly disclaim any other motives than a desire to prevent such mismanagement in the 
future, and to promote the free expression of public opinion.] — Editor, 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 



No. xcvn. 



BLACK. 

X Kt to Q B 5 
9 K to Q B 6 (a) 



WHITE. 

X R to Q B 6 
3 Q to R 8 

3 R to K 3 mate 

(a) If Kt or R mores, Kt mates. 

No. xcvin. 

B to R 5 X P moves 

Kt to Q so 9 K moves (a) 

3BtoB7cn 3K moves 

4 Kt mates 

(a) If 3 P moves, 3 Kt takes P, and 
B mates. 

No. XCEL 

R to K 7 X P to Q Kt 6 (a) 

OtoQs sPtoQs best 

Kt to Q 3 ch 3 K moves 
P to Kt 4 mate 

9 



a Q to K R 7 



R takes R 

Q to B 6, or P 
[becomes a Kt 
3 B ukes Q 



No. C. 



WHITS. 



BLACK. 



I R takes P ch 
9 Kt takes B 



X 

9 

3 Q to B c ch 3 

4 F to Q Kt 4 mate 

(a) 9 

3 R to K R 5 ch 3 

4 Q takes Kt mate 



K takes R ch 
Kt tks Kt (a,b,c) 
K takes Q 

Kt to Q B 5 
K takes Kt 



3 Q Ukes R ch 

4 Kt mates 

If in the latter variation Black plays 
9 P to Q sihen 3QtoB 5 ch,&c. 



If 3 Kt to K 4, 4 P takes P mate 

(b) 3 K moves 
3 Q to B 5 ch, and Kt mates. 

(c) 9 B to K B 9 

3 P takes P ch 3 K moves 

4 Kt to K B 3 mate. 

No. CI. 

t Kt takes QPchx K ukes R 
3 Kt to K B 9 9 B takes Kt (a) 

3 Q takes P ch 3 Kt takes Q 

4 B to K B 4 mate 

(a) If a K takes Kt, 3 Q to B 9 ch. 



No. cn. 



WHITE. 

x Kt to Kt 2ch 



BLACK. 



9 Q to Q B 3 ch 
3 B to Q R 6 



X P Ukes Kt (a) 
9 K ukes Kt 
3 Kt takes R or 

[aught 
4 P or B^nates accordingly. 

(a) X K takes Kt 
aQtoKRsch 3BtoKB4 

3 Q takes B ch 3 K moves 

4 B to K sq mate. 

No. cm. 

X R to R 5 X Kt to K 3 

9 QtksPatK6ch9 KtakesQ 

3 B to K 7 mate. 

No. CIV. 

This problem admits of a solution in 
three moves by t B takes Kt. Black's 
best reply is R Ukes P, when White 
can check with the B and mate with R. 



No. CV. 



WHITC BLACIC. 

There is a second solution to this 
problem also, commencing with Kt to 
Kt 7 ch, &c. 

No. cn. 



l 



to K sq 
to " 
QtoK 



X B to K R 4 best 
B moves 
K takes P 



K 7 3 

K R sq ch 3 
Kt to Kt 4 mate. 

No. CVIL 

Kt to Q Kt 8 X P takes B 
Kt to Kt 6 3 P to R 4 

B to R 8 3 Aught 

B, Kt, or P mates. 



No. cvin. 

I Q to K Kt 6 1 Aught 
3 Mates accordingly. 

No. CUL 

X Q to Q Kt 3 I Aught 
3 Mates accordingly. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN THE MAY NUMBElT. 



No. ex. 

rn'MITK. 

X Q to K 7 
9 R to R 9 
3 R B or Kl mates accordingly. 



BLACK. 

X B to B 3 best 
9 Any move 



No. CXI. 



B to K E 3 
QtoBsch 
Kt to K 7 ch 
Kt to Q 6 mate 



X K to Q 4 best 
9 R takes Q 
3 K to B s 



NoTB. — The foregoing is the author's 
solution, but White can also effect 
the mate in four moves by Q to K 
Kt 8 ch, &C. 

No. OXIL 

X Kt to Q 3 s Kt to K 5 best 

9 B to K Kt 4 9 R takes B 

3 Q to K B 9 3 Any move 

4 Kt or Q mates accordingly. 
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No. cxm. 



WHITS. 

X KttoQB6ch 
Q 5 mate. 



BLACK. 

X R rakes Kt 



Sto K Kt 7 ch 9 B takes Q 
toQsD 

No. CXIV. 

X Q to Q Kt sq X Kt to Q 4 (a, b) 
9KtoK3ch 9BorKt takas B 
3 Q to Q 4 mate 

(a) X KttoKB3 
9 B ukes P ch 3 K to B 4 
3 R to Q 5 double ch and mate. 

(b) IfBlackplays xKt takes B, then 
White's answer is 9 R to K 3 ch, and 
Q mates. 

No. CXT. 



No. CXVI. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

Kt to K R 4 ch X K to R 4 
R to Q Kt 5 9 P takes R 
Q to K 5 3 Aught 

Mates accordingly 

NoTB. — ^White can also play — 
X Kt to K 7 ch X K to B 3 best 
(for if K to R 4, White plays Q to K 5, 
and mates next move). 

9 Q to K R 7 ch 9 K to K sq 

3 Kt takes Q B P 3 Aught 

4 Mates accordingly. 



X K takes R (a) 
9 K to Kt 4 



X RtoQR4 
9 Kt to Kt 6 ch 
3 B toB4mate 

(a) IftBtoQB 3, then Kt checks 
at Q B 7, &c 



X Q to Kt 3 
3 R to 
3 Qor 



No. cxvn. 

X P takes P 
Q 4 3 Aught 

R mates. 



No. cxvin. 



BtoK3 



BtoQs 



X R takes Kt 
9 B to Q R 4 (a) 

R to Kt 4 3 Anythmg 

Mates accordingly 

(a) The White Bishop on Q 8 should 
have been printed a Black one. 



No. CXTX. 

WHITS. BLACK. 

I P to K R 3 X Aught 

a Mates accordingly. 

NO.CXX. 

xRtoKRS xK moves best 

3QtoKRsqch9K moves best 
3 Q to E 7 mates. 



No. CXXL 



Kt to K 3 ch 

R to K B 3 
R to K B 5 ch 
P to Q 4 mate. 



X KtoK4 

9 R to Kt 3 
3 B takes B 



N0.CXXII 



RtoQ Bsch 
RtoQ7 
Q to K R 6 ch 
Q to K 3 mate. 



X P takes B 
9 R takes R 
3 KtoK8 
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TOURNEY PROBLEMS. 



No. CLVIII.— Black. 



" Abracadabra." 
No. CLIX.— Black. 



No. CLX.— Black. 



White to pU; and mate in foui ni 



No. CLXI.— Black. 



No. CLXin.— Black. 



Wliile 10 play and.mate b three n 



No. CLXIV.— Black. 



White to play and male in three m 



" ModeraCa duiant, " 
No. CLXV.— Black. 



No. CLXVI.— Black. 



White to plaj and mate in Ibre^ morei. Whi|e to play and nutte in fonr moi 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. CLXVIL— By J. W. Abbott. 

BLACK. 



i, 












r/'//t 



'"TT-T . IT'T. -/ 



wy^// '■'/'", 






•■//: 



V//<.. 



r/ 



'/y^w 









4 



V 



.fee-;;.' 



r"^^'"- 



(l/yf..^j..J.,,i 



'fr--' /f""»f. 



*^*^'t or 



Ji/.. 



'/ 









li; 









»»''-• 



4^- . * 

./;■.'.' .<r.. ,J „ v//tZ/.A...H 



J 










"//"/'• 



LQS'a 






^^.^ 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



Problem No. CLXVIII.— By E. J. L 

BLACK. 
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( % ./■ " Vf"" 
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' flTLfl 1 
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' ■ ■ \\ ' '' 
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SK/ 
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^Ht 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves, 



Problem No. CLXIX.— By W. T. Piercb. 

BLACK. 



mm 






^\ 












, ... :4 



» ' / ff ', 









Tyy^v^ 



<y 



a:>iX 



^^ 



■'/'//■: ', 



h. 
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5^' ■ - • .'- 



i.:. 
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M^zA 



^ '< t ■■'■■■ 

V, ''■ 

K , 1 



r" /••/■" 



i^'',..,. -A 



'Z<y'- ' ' f — ^y , i £^ ^ 

v///..'.'/./yA , '•//../,. ..//A ,, i 

W/y'^'/^' •""■.'^'"' w^//r'/\ 

5'..',::'V 



.iM;i 






''/y////„ 



J 




^1 
4^ /■/,'. -.-.../ ?/, 



r^;.-; 






n"'''f/y"/ 



luAkyy../ 



I 



i-z^ 



_A/- 



r^ Y"f/-' 



I 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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Problem No. CLXX. — By G. E. Barbier. 

BLACK. 






■i 



fc. 



"-/ 'yr^"' ■"Ty"'yy,//yy>r' 
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•fy If// r"* 
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' J / ' 
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P 



I- 



■y/.'/'.yA 

yA 



^ '"1 




%:y^ 



fe>^ 










WHITE. 



White to play and mate in three moves, 
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MATCH BETWEEN STEINITZ AND ZUKERTORT. 

Tlie visit of IFerr Zukerlort, the distinguished author and Chess player, to this country, will be one of the pleasantest 
remcmbmnces associated with the Congress o? 1872. Of his great skill as a Chess player, we have had before us satisfactory 
evidence, in the games of the two matches which he won of Andersscn, and his reputation as one of the masters of the famous 
Berlin school has long been firmly established in England ; but only a personal acuuaintance with the man could have brought home 
to our insular understandings his remarkable enthusiasm for the game, and his profound knowledge of its theory and history. As in 
the tourney recently concluded, Herr Zukertort's encounters wiih the formidable Steinitz resulted in their score being equal, it Tf^'as 
generally felt that it would be of interest to test the skill of these great players ; and accordingly, a lover of Chess (a member of 
tlie Westminster and St. George's) offered ^2.0 for the winner, if some other jilayers would give ^fio to the loser. Accord- 
higly, we applied lo the Westminster Chess Club, and fnuling that there was sufficient interest evinced in the matter wc 
guaranteetl the recjuired £\o, and the play commenced on the 6th ultimo, and at the time we write, the players have plaved 
nine games, all of which we have the pleasure to offer to our readers. It is too soon to say anything about the play except this, 
that the games are all open ; that nearly every game is suggestive, and the variations arising are infinite. It is jjlay such as this 
that the lovers of Chess desire to see ; and although, hitherto, Ilcrr Zukertort has not provetl himself equal to Herr Steinitz (which 
perhaps ^^•c had no right to expect), he knows too well the strength of his adversary to feel that it is no disgrace to be beaten by the 
same master that beat his master Anderssen. At Chess we cannot all win, but if he fails on this occasion wc feel sure he will 
persevere, aufl next time we hope he will have better success. 



GAME LXXXVI. 

riHjctl ut the St. (^oorjrc'H Chess Club, 
6th August 1872. 

Giuoco Piano. 

AVhitc. 



Iterr Zl'Ksbtobt. 



3 
1 




1 P to K 4 

2 K Kt to B 3 
K B t(i g 1) I 
P tu Q » 3 
P U) g I 

P takes P 

7 Cutlet} (b) 

H Rto Ktu| 

9 R takes Kt 
ID B takes P 
11 QKttoB3 

13 P to Q 5 (c) 
IS B to K Kt o 
U Q to Kt 3 

15 Q R to K SCI (e) 

16 P to Q 6 (f) 

17 KttoQS 
Uke«Kt(9) 
takes Q F ch 
t to K 6 (h) 

__ K to Ren 
32 Kt^kesR 

23 Q to Q 5 ch 

24 R takes B 
23 Q takes Q 

26 RtoKS 

27 KtoKtf»q 

28 RtoK2 
28 RtoQ2 
.10 K tu B 2 (I) 

31 U takes KtP 

32 K takes B 

33 KtoB3 
31 P to K K t 
3o R tu Q I 
38 R to g u cli 
37 RtoQ«ch 
3S R to Q i 
»l R to K R 4 
¥\ R taken P 

41 KtoKn2 

42 R to Q Kt 3 
» K to Kt S4I 

14 P to R I 

45 R to g Kt 1 
W K to K 2 
47 R takcrt P 
is K to R :i 
W K toR2 
.Vi K to K :i 

51 K Uke8 P 

52 KtoR5 
o3 R to R 6 <<h 
M K to Kt 5 (11) 

HcBigns. 



1 



Block. 
Herr Stbutitz. 

1 PtoK * 

2 QKttoBS 

3 KBtoQB4 

4 K Kt to B 3 

5 P takes P 

6 B to Kt 3 («) 

7 Kt takes K P 

8 Castles 
PtoQ4 

10 Q takes B 

11 Q to g sq 

12 Kt to K 2 
IS P to K B 3 

14 R to K B 2 (d) 

15 K to B sq 

16 P takes P 

17 Kttakes-Kt 

18 B to Q 2 

19 K to Kt iq 

20 B takes B P ch 

21 B takes R 

22 K takes Kt 

23 K to Kt 3 0) 

24 B to B 3 (k) 

25 R takes Q 

26 KtoB2 

27 P to K Kt 4 

28 PtoQRS 

29 R to K 8(1 

3U B takes Kt P 

31 P takes B 

32 K to B 3 
aj P to K R 1 
31 P takes P 

35 K to Kt 4 

36 KtoKtS 

37 K to B 4 

38 P to K R 6 

39 K to Kt 4 

40 PtoKRS 

41 RtogBsq 

42 R to g B 7 ch 

43 P to g Kt 4 
41 P takes P 

45 R to B 8 ch 

46 R to g Kt 8 

47 R takes P ch 

48 R to Kt 6 ch 
4» R to Kt 3 

% K to B 4 (m) 
61 R to K Kt 3 

52 R to K 3 

53 KtoK5 
51 R to Ki ch 



(c) The commencement of a (food oomMua- 
tion. 

(d) Black cannot of course take the Bishop, 
1)ecau8e of White's reply— P to g 6 ; but it would 
have been better to have retreated the K to Rsq 
at once. 

(c) All this is fluel^' played. 

(f) White woidd have done bettor to retire 
the Bishop to B 4. Every move Black would 
have to make afterwards would only odd to his 
cmbarrnsMmeut. 

(ff) liettor thau winning the giiecn, which 
White could now do by R tf> K 8 ch, Jtc. 

(h) In offcrin;j Uuk siicriflce. White overlooked 
Black's resource on the 23nl move, which com- 
plfitelv frustrntes the ut:.nck, 

(j) The only square. If K to B sci. White 
plays B to B 4, and the mit(; i^ inevitable. 

(k) Black cannot take the Bishop, because of 
g to g 6 ch, followed by R to g sq, P to Kt 4, &c. 

(1) This oversight causes the loss of the game, 
for even now White, by playing B to g 4, could 
have ensured a draw. 

(m) This suffices; but Black might have 
shortened the road to victory by R to K R 3. 

(q) The last of a series of unfortunate over* 
sights. White should have played R to R 4 ch, 
and then played the K to Kt 5. 

GAME LXXXVII. 

Flayed at the Westminster Chess Club on the 
8th day of August 1872. Evans' Gambit. 



(b) P to K u is the usual move at this juncture. 

(c) Played to prevent the following line of play 
on the part of White :— 

PtoKo Kttog4 

g to Kt 3 g to K 3 

B to g B 1, &c. 

(d) Herr Zukertort showed aflcrwards that ho 
could have obtaine<l an advantage by playing 
the g Kt inst«ail ut this point. Supix»o-— 

OKtto K2 



White. 
Herr STEiirtTi. 

1 PtoK4 

2 K Kt to B 3 

3 B to B 4 

4 P to g Kt 1 
6 PtogB3 

6 P to g 4 

7 CiutleB 

8 g to g Kt 3 

9 gBtoKKt5(b) 

10 g Kt tftk?8 P 

11 g takes B 

12 B to g 3 

13 gRtoKsq 
11 PtoK 5 

15 g to g B 2 

16 P to g R 3 

17 g B to g 2 

18 g R to K 1 

Ist hour. 

19 K R to K s(i 

20 P to K Kt 1 



Black. 
Herr Zukbktobt. 

1 PtoK4 

2 g Kt to B 3 

3 BtoB 1 

4 B takcM P 
o B U) R I 
« P takes P 

7 P takes H (n) 

8 g to K B 3 

9 g to K Kt 3 

10 B takes Kt 

11 K Kt 10 B 3 

12 Castles 

13 Pt«gKt 4(c) 

14 K Kttog4 

15 gtoK R 4 

16 P to K R 3 

17 K Kt to K 2 (d) 

18 Kt to K Kt 3 (c) 



(a) The usual move is B to Kt 6 ch, but in the 
handicap, betweoo the lamo players, and with 
the Fame opening, Stoinlta lost, and therefbre 
varied the game. 

tb) P to (^ 5 is perhap« strouffcr. 



21 K R to K 3 

22 KP takes P I'M iNi«» 

23 K B to K B sq 
21 g to g Kt 3 ch 

25 R takes g 

26 (] take:} R 

27 g takes K P 
P to K B 4 

to K 6 ch 
BtogB3 
B takes Kt 
And wins 
(a) Herr Zukertort adopte<l this defence 
I throughout his matches with HeiT Ander^bcu. 




19 g B to Kt 2 

20 gtoRO 
Iht hour. 

P to K H 1 
K R takes P 
g takes Kt 
P to (i 1 
R takes R 
P takes R 
K Kt U) K 4 (f ) 
K Kt to g B 5 

29 K to R sq 

30 g Kt to K 1 



21 
22 
23 
21 
25 
2tt 
27 
28 



IfRtoKl 


Kt to K Kt 3 


K R to K sq 
B takes Kt P 


B to Kt 2 


KttoQKt3 
Kt to K B 5 


g R to K 3 


(^ takes g B P 


Btog4 


B to K B s 1 


K R to g B sq 


gtugo 


RtogBS 


gtoKt 1 


KttoR6ch 




and wins. 


(e) P to K Kt, &c., would have Ijeen better, as 


it gives the g an opportunity of escaping. 


(f) It is worth not 
Rook was at g Kt so, 
overwhelming attack 


Ling here that if BUck's 


he could have obtained an 


by Kt to K 4, Ac. 


GAME TiXXXVIII. 


FUyed at the St. George's Chess Club, 10th 


August 1872 


. Gmooo Piano. 


^\^lite. 


Bhick. 


Horr ZcKCBTOBT. 


Herr Stbivxib. 


1 P to K 4 


1 P to K 4 


2 K Kt to B 3 


2 Kt to g B 3 


S KBtogB4 


3 K B to g B i 

4 K Kt to B 3 


4 PtogB3 


6 Ptog4 


P takes P 


6 P tokes P 


6 B to Kt 5 (ch) 


7 B to g 2 


7 Kt takes KP 


8 B Uikes B 


8 Kt takes B 


9 B takes P (ch) 


9 K takes B 


10 g to Kt 3 (ch) 

11 g takes Kt (a) 


10 P to g 4 


11 RtoKsq 


12 Castles 


12 P to g B 3 


13 g Kt to B 3 


13 Kt to K B 3 


14 g RtoKsq 


1 1 g to Kt 3 
15 P takes g 


15 g takes g (b) 


16 R takes R 


16 Kt takes R 


17 RtoKsq 


17 Kttogs 


18 P to K Kt 1 


Drawn (c). 



(a) In the origimd analj'sis of this vanatiou, 
by Max Lango, the author recommended Kt to 
IC 5 ch, but the move in the toxt is now con- 
sidere<l to be better. Suppose— 

Kt to K 6 ch K to K 3 best 

g takes Kt P to g B 4 

and Black has a slight a<lvantago. 

(b) There was nothing to be gained by play* 
iu;r the g to K 6, 1)ecanse, although Black cannot 
take the g Kt P at once, be plays B to B 4 uith 
the bettor game. 

(l") The game would probaljly Ik> drawn, even 
if coutiuued to the bittor end. Suppose Black 
plays now as follows :— 

P to g Kt 3 B takes K Kt P 

P takes Kt B takes Kt 



RtoK3 
PtoKBS 
P takes P 
P takes P 
And the gamo is drawn. 



BtoK5 
BtoKtS 
P to g B 1 
P tak9s P 
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GAME LXXXIX. 

Played at the WestminRter Chees Clab, on the 
12th August 1872. 
. Allgaier Gambit. 

Black. 



White. 
Herr Btixvxtz. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

•8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 



PtoE4 

PtoKB4 

KKttoBS 

PtoKR4 

KltoKS 

PtoQ4 

BtoQB4 

P takes P 

B takes P (a) 

B takes Kt 

Castles 

PtoBS 

Kt takes Kt P 

Kt to K B 2 

P to Q B 4 (c) 

16 Kt to Q a 

17 Kt to Q 8 

18 Kt to K 6 



19 



ao 

21 
22 
23 
•ih 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 

82 



(e) 



J so 
Q3to 



K6 



QRto QKtsq 
Ist hour. 

QKttoKBS 

QRtoQBsq 

PtoKBfi 

Q takes Q P 

Q toKS 

Kt takes Kt 

KRtoQ 

Kt ftY)m 

RtoQ7 

P to K Kt 4 

QtoKB2 

PtoQRS 
2nd hour. 

R to K sq (k) 
33 Rft-omKsqtoQsq 
31 R takes R 

35 R tu Q 4 (n) 

36 R takes P 

37 B takes B 

88 Q to K Kt 3 (0) 
8rd hoar. 



Herr Zukzetobt. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

8 P to K Kt 4 
4 P to Kt 6 
6 B to Kt 2 

6 K Kt to B 3 

7 PtoQ4 

8 Castles 

9 Kt takes P 

10 Q takes B 

11 PtoQB4 

12 P takes P (b) 

13 Q to K 3 

14 Q to Q Kt 3 
16 B to K 3 

16 Kt to Q 2 (d) 

17 KttoQ B4 

18 Q takes Q Kt P 

Ist hour. 

19 Q to Q B 6 

20 QRtoQBsq(f) 

21 Q U) Q R 4 

22 P to K U 3 

23 K R to Q xq (g) 

24 Kt to Q 6 (h) 
26 B takes Q B P 

26 Q takes K R P 

27 RtoKsq 

28 P to Q Kt 4 

29 QtoKR6 
80 PtoQR4 

31 P to Q R 6 (j) 

2nd hour. 

32 Q R to Q Ki (1) 

33 U takes R 

34 P to Kt 5 (m) 
85 BtoQKt6 
36 B takes Kt 

87 B to Q 4 

88 Q takes Q 



cannot be expected to display anv oonsdenoe 
in such a matter ; but the Club which has been 
benefited by the exchange must surely number 
some members who are aware of it, and from 
these at least restitution might be expected. 
From the peculiarly hideous conformation of the 
pieces in question, the White Bishop, now at 
Bishop's fourth, overshadowed the Kt at K B 8 
from Herr Zukertort's point of view, and thus 
led him to play the Kt to Q 6, making his ad- 
versary the nandsome present of a piece. 

(j) The best move. If Black had now 
aUempted to win the Kt P by playing B to K 8, 
White replies with R to Q 3, wmning the Queen, 
(k) Threatening to win the Q by R to K 8. 
(1) If White plays R takes R, with the view of 
tr>-ing to win the Queen, the game would be 
continued thus — 

R takes R R takes R 

R to K 3 B takes Kt 

Kt to K sq B to Q 6. Ao. 

(m) A beautifnl oonoeption, which foroea " the 
draw " against the bestjplay. 
(n) The best reply to Black's last move. 
If Kt takes B Q takes P oh 

Q to Kt 8 Q takes R 

B takes R P Q to Q 8 ch 

KtoKta RtoK7ch 

KtoR8 QtoR8ch 

and Black geta two pieoee for the Rook. 
Uie other hand, 

P takes P 
and Black haa a " terrible " 
RtoQB 7 
QtoKt8 
B takes Q 
and White cannot win. 
(o) Again the best move. 



39 B takes Kt 



89 BtakesQ 

Drawn, 
^a) If, in thia position. White plays Kt to 
Q B 3. Black replies with— 

KttoKR4 
KttoKa QtoKBS 

Castles P to K B 6 &c. 

(b) Black afterwards expressed an opinion 
that he should have played P to K B 4 at this 
point. 

(c) I' P takes P, Black captures the Kt P with 
Q, and afterwards the Q P with Q, winning the 
exchange. 

(d) The best square for the Kt ; for. if it is 
laved to B 3, White moves his B to Q 6. followed 



byPtoQB6, &c. 

(e) The young player may be told that if he 
had pla: ed R to B 8, then follows P to Q 6, and 
Black must win a piece, 

(f) We agree with a weekly contemporary, 
that many players would now have played 
P to K B 3 to win the piece ; but we do not 
agree with his conclusion that he would have 
lost a piece instead of gaining one. 8nppose-~ 

PtoKB8 
BtoOa QtoR6 

BtoKt4 QtoK6ch 

K to R sq P to Kt 3 beat 

B takes Kt P takes B 

KttoQ 3 

And although Black has a very InfMor game, 

tiie foroes are even. 

(g) In this position. White proposed to draw, 
but the offbr was declined. Here however Black 
would have done better by playing Kt to Q 2. 
White's beat reply appears to b»» 

Q to Q 8 Kt takes Kt 

Kt takes Kt KBtoKsq 

and Black has a good game. 

(h) An oversight that appears unaoooontable, 
but which admita of explanation for all that. 

The game was played at the Westminster 
Club, and with pieces of the seven and sixpenny 

r, which have been returned to that Asaocia- 
instead of their own three guinea sets, lent 
for the late display at the Crystal Palace. The 
British Chess Association, who were the bor- 
rowers, sharing the defect of all oorporatioiiB, 

72 



If, on 



P to R 6 Ac. 
passed Pawn. And if 
Bto Q4 
Q takes Q oh 
P takes P 



GAME XC. 

Played at the Westminster Cheaa Club, 
17th August 1872. 

AUgaier Gambit. 

Black. 



White. 
Herr Stzutrz. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoKB4 
8 Kt to K B 3 
4 B to OB 4 
6 Kt to K 5 

6 KtoBsq 

7 PtoQ4 
Kt to Q B 8 (a) 
KttoQ 3 
P to K Kt 3 
K Kt to K B 4 
PtoKR3 
K Kt to K R 5 
Q Kt to Q 6 

Ist hour. 
PtoQB3 
QKttoKB4(c) 



8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
18 
14 

16 
16 



17 
18 
19 
20 
21 




Q Kt takes R P 
B takes B 
Q Kt to K Kt 6 
QtoQKt8 
takes K P oh 
takes KKt 
R takes B 
PtoQB4 
PtoKA 
QR takes P 
P to Q Kt 3 
KttoB6ch 
P takes B 
30 QRtakesQBP 
2nd hour. 



28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
2S 
29 



31 QtoQ7 
88 BtoQI 



B4 



1 
8 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
83 
24 
26 



Herr Zukxxtobt. 

PtoK4 
P takes P 
P to K Kt 4 
P to K Kt 6 
KR6ch 
KRS 
PtoKB6 



QtoE 
Ktto 



PtoQ8 
BtoK 



Kt2(b) 
QtoQsq 
l.'Rstles 
Q Kt to B 3 
P takes R P 
K Kt to Kt 6 

Q Kt to K 2 
Q Kt to K Kt 3 

Ist hour. 
BtoK3 
P takes B 
BtoR8 
B takes Kt 
KRtoBa 
BtakesB 
QtoK 
P to Q 4 (d) 
bQBP 



P takesQ 
26 Q to Q Kt 4 - 
87 Q to Q R 3 

28 R takes Kt 

29 Q takes K B P 

30 R to K sq (e) 

81 QtoQR3oh 

82 R to K 2 
2nd hour. 

KtoKt2 
84PtoQKt4 
86 QtoQKta 

86 K takes B 

87 K to Kt sq 

88 RtoKKta 

89 KtoBaq 



83 



and if White captures the Queen, he loeee a piece 
by Kt to K 6 ch. 

(d) Black has since suggested that instead 
of this ruinous move, he should have played Q 
to Q 2, with a safe game :— 

(e) If R to K B sq, a move which looks very 
Dromising. the following variation ooenrs. 

BtoKBsq 
K R takea R P Q to R 3 ch 
KtoKtsq PtoB7ch 

KtoR2 P becomes a Ktch best 

K to R 8 and wins. 

GAME XCI. 

Flayed at the St. George's Chess Club, 

aoth August 1872. 

White. Black. 



88 QtoQ6oh 
34 KRtoRS 

86 RtoQB6 
36 KR takes RP oh 

87 QtoKR6ch 

88 R takes Kt ch 

39 RtoKR6 

40 R to R 8 ch 

And wine. 

(a) Herr Zukertort thinks that B to B 4 is the 
proper move at this Juncture. 

(b) Black pointed out afterwards that he 
should have played P takes P check first, and 
then the B to Kt 2. 

(9) If B tQ K Kt 6, thei^ foUows Kt takea Kt, 



Herr Zuustobs. 


Herr Bnxvns. 


1 PtoK4 


1 PtoK4 


2 KttoKBS 


2 Q Kt to B S 


8 B to Kt 6 


8 P to OR 8 
4 KttoKBS 


4BtoQR4 
6 PtoQ8 


6 PtoQ8 


6 B takes Kt ch 


6 P takes B 


7 PtoKRS 


7 PtoKKtS 


8 Kt to Q B 3 


8 PtoQB4 


9 B to K Kt 6 


9 PtoQB8 


10 Q to Q 2 


10 P to K R 8 


11 B takes Kt 


11 Q takes B 

12 K B to K Kt 2 


12 KtloK2 


13 Kt to K Kt 8 


18QtoK8 


14 Q R to Q Kt sq 
16 P to Q Kt 4 


14PtoKB4 


16 P to KB 6 


16 Kt to K 2 


16 P takes P 


17 Q takes P 


17 BtoK 8 


18 Q to Kt 7 


18 QtakesQ 


19 R takea Q 


19 Castles. 


1st hour. 




20 KtoQ2 


20 PtoKBS 


21 P to Q B 4 




Drawn. 



GAME XCIL 

Played at the St. George'a Chesa Club. 
Ruy Lopes. 



White. 
Herr Zukxbtobs. 



1 
8 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 



PtoK4 
K Kt to B 8 
BtoQKtS 
BtoR4 
PtoQ8 
B takea Kt 
Pto KRS 

KttoB3 

BtoK8 
QtoQ2 
R to Q Kt sq (b) 
K Kt to R a (0) 
PtoKB4 
B takes P 
BtoKS 
Castles 
BtoB 2 
KttoQ6 
P to Q Kt 4 
Kt takes P 

1st hour. 
R takes Kt 



88 
84 

S6 

86 
87 



SaBtoQ4(d) 

83 R takesB 

84 RtoQR4 
26 PtoQB4 
16 RtoRS 
87 RtoB8 

28 QRtoBS 

29 R to Kt 2 
80 Q R to Kt sq 

31 R takea R oh (e) 

32 Qto R6 
82 KtoRaq 
84QtoQB7 
86 Q to Q 8 eh 

Beaigna. 

(a) Paulsen and Zukertort consider Castliag 
beUer at this juncture. 

(b) It ift very difficult to aay what is the best 
move here, but the move in the text appears to 
savour too much of the defensive. 

(c) In order to push the P to K B 4^ shosld 
White advanoe hia P to K B 4. 

(d) To get rid of the B, which, in ita preaeat 
position, prevents #11 •ttempte a« the developiag 
hia centre pawna. 



Blade. 
Herr StxiviTX. 

1 PtoK4 

2 QKttoBS 
8 PtoQRS 
4 K Kt to B 8 
6 PtoQS 

6 P takes B 

7 PtoKKtS 

8 K B to Kt a 

9 P to B 4 (a) 

10 P to K R 8 

11 KKttoKtaq 

12 K Kt to K a 

18 P takea P 
14 P to K Kt 4 

16 P to K B 4 
10 P to K B 6 

17 Kt to Q B S 
IB Castles 

19 P takea P 

80 KttakeaKt 

81 B to K 8 
88 B takes B ch 

1st hour. 
PtoQB4 
QtoKtS 
PtoQR4 
P to Q R 6 
KRtoQKtsq 

28 QtoB2 

29 PtoQR6 
80QtoKKt2 
81 R takes R 
88 Q to Q 6 ch 
88 QtakesQP 
84 RtoQKtS 
86 KtoB2 
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(e) While Bhoald rather have played Kt to 
K B 3, with an taaj drawn game before him. 



:ttoKBS KtoKtr 

B takes B P takes B 

B to Kt sq B takes P 

P to K 6 P takes P 

B takes P B takes B 

Q takes B P to K 5 

Q tn Kt 6. and 
draws tJie game. 
It Is qnite clear that White overlooked the check 
of the Q at Q 6. 

GAME XCIII. 

Played a7th Aognst 187S. 



White. 
Herr ZuxxaiOBt. 

1 PtoK4 

2 KKttoBS 
S KBtoQB4 

4 PtoQKt4 

5 PtoQBS 

6 PtoQ4 

7 Castles 

8 Q to Kt S 

9 PtoKS 

10 Q Kt to Q 8 (b) 

11 BtoKsQ 

IS B takes Kt P 

13 Q to B 4 

14 B to Q Kt sq 

15 B takes Kt 

16 Q takes Q 

17 BtakesB 

18 B to K 3 
10 B takes P 
90 B to Kt 2 
21 Kt to K 4 
23 BtoKS 

23 KttoB4 

24 Kt to B 6 

26 BtoQKtS 
28 P takes B 

27 KtatK4toK9 

28 Kt to K 3 
29KtatK3toB5 

30 Kt to B 6 ch 

31 KtatB6toK4 
Sa BtakesB 
33KttoKB6 

let hour. 
34 KtflrKStoQSeh 

36 Kt takes R B P 
38 PtoQKt4 

37 KtoBeq 



Black. 
Herf Snxvns. 
1 PtoK4 

5 Q Kt to B 3 

3 KttoKB4 

4 B takes P 

6 Bto B4 
• P takes P 

7 P to Q 6 (a) 

8 QtoKBS 

9 <2 to K Kt 3 
lOKKttoKS 

11 P to Q Kt 4 

12 B to Q Kt sq 

13 B takes B P 

14 P to Q B 3 
16 Q takes B 

16 Kt takes Q 

17 Kt takes B 

18 Kt to B 3 

19 B to Kt 6 

20 PtoQB4 

21 B to Q B 3 

22 Castles 

23 BtoQKtaq 

24 B to Q 7 (c) 
26 BtakesB 

26 BtoKt6 

27 BtoQ6 

Ist hour. 

28 BtoQB4 

29 P to K Kt 3 

30 K to B sq 

31 B to Q 6 

32 Kt takes B 
83 KtoK3 

34 KtoQsq 
36 BtoB7 (d) 



(0) Forcing the exchange of Books. 

Id) The winning move. Very finely played. 
If Kt takes P at once. White has a good chance 
of a draw by playing Kt to Kt 6. 

GAME XCIV. 

Played 24th August 1872. AUgaier Gambit. 



36 PtoB6 

37 KttoKt4 
And wins. 

(a) First played by Dofresne sgainst Anders- 
•en m 186L Many players think taking the P 
iastro^er. 

(b) weak. B to B 3 is stronger. 



White. 
Herr Stbivixe. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoKB4 

3 KKttoB 3 

4 PtoK B4 
6 KttoKt6 

6 Kt takes P 

7 B to Q B 4 ch 

8 B takes P ch 

9 P to Q 4 (b) 

10 P to K 6 

11 P to B 6 (d) 

12 Castles 

13 Kt to Q 2 

14 B to K 4 
16 Kt takes P 

16 Kt to K K 2 (0 

17 B to B 6 

18 P takes Kt 

19 K to B sq 

20 B to B sq 

21 Q B to K B 4 

let hoar. 

22 Q to K Bq 

23 Q to K Kt 3 (g) 

24 BtoKB2 

26 QBtoKBsq 

26 P to Q Kt 3 

27 P to Q B 4 

28 KBtoQB2 
28 B to Kt sq 
SO B takes B 
81 B takes B(i) 

2nd hour. 

32 QtoK3 

33 Q takes B 

34 Q takes Q 

35 Kt to B sq 

36 KtoB2 
87 K to Kt 3 

38 KtoB4 

39 B takes Kt 

40 Kt to K 3 

41 P to K Kt 3 
48 K to Kt 3 
48 KttoKS 

44 P takes P (m) 
46 PtoQBS 

46 Kt to K B 6 

47 K to K Kt 7 

48 Kt to K B 6 

49 Kt to Q 6 

60 PtoB6 

61 KttoQKt7 



Black. 
Herr Zukibtobt. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

3 P to K Kt 4 

4 P to Kt 6 

5 PtoKBS 

6 K takes Kt 

7 PtoQ4 

8 K to Kt 2 (a) 



GAME XCIV.— Continued. 



10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



9 QtoBS 
Qto 



K Kt 3 <c) 
QtoB4 
PtoB6 
KttoK2 
Q takes BP 
Q Kt to B 3 (e) 
Kt to K Kt 3 
K Kt takes K P 
BtoQB4ch 
Kt takes P 
BtoK3 
KBtoKBsq 
1st hour. 

22 BtoQS 

23 BtoKBS 

24 QBtoKBsq 
26 P to Q Kt S 

26 Q B to B 2 (h) 

27 K to B sq 

28 KtoK2 

29 BtakesB 
SO BtakesB 
81 KttoB2 

2nd hour. 
32 B takes B (i) 
83 QtoK4<k) 
34 Kt takes Q 
36 KtoQS 

36 KtoB4 

37 KtoQ6 

38 Kt to Q 6 oh 

39 K takes B 

40 PtoKB4 

41 PtoQB4 

42 KtoQ7 

43 P to Q B 6 0) 

44 KtoQ6 
46 B takes P 

46 BtoKS 

47 BtoKB2 

48 PtoB4 

49 B to K Kt sq 

60 PtakesP 

61 P to B 6 



62 
63 
64 

66 
66 
67 
68 



White. 

Herr STsivin. 
Kt takes P 
KttoB6 
Kt to Q Kt 4 oh 
Kt takes P 
P to B 4 (n) 
PtoB6 
PtoB6 

Beeigns. 



Black. 
Herr Zdkbbtobt. 
B2 PtoB6 

63 PtoB7 

64 KtoB6 
66 K takes Kt 

66 K to Q 6 (0) 

67 K to K 7 

68 BtoQ4 



(a) This and the next move of Black forms a 
new defence, played and analysed first by 
Anderssen and l^okertort. 

(b) If White now pUys.Btakes Kt P to draw. 
Black replies— 

PtoQB6 BtakesB 

P takes P K to B 2 best 

P takes B (Queening) Q takes Q 
P to Q B 3 and Black wins. 



to B 4. Herr 
6, and thus 



(c) Much better than p 
Zukertoit's move forces P to 
gains time. 

(d) A young player would take K B P with B, 
but if he does, B wins a piece by playing Kt to 
B2 

(e) If P takes Kt, Btakee Paad wins by force. 

(() Forced. If (White) P toQ B 3 
B to K B 4 B takes B 

Kt takes B KttoB2 

Kt takes K P, and wins. 

(g) If White play B to Q B 3, Black replies 
B coBS. 

(h) Intending totolay K to B sq imd after- 
wards to K 2, and tnen to give ap the ex- 
change. 

(i) If White takes B with Q, Black wins by 
force by moving Kt to Q 2 

(j) IfP to Kt 6, Black can only draw thus— 

Q takes P 
QtoQsoh BtoBsq 

QtoB4 BtoB4 

(k) It is curious that Black overlooked that 
he could win much more easily by P to K Kt 6. 

(1) The winning move. 

(m) IfKtoK4 
KtoB4 
Ktto B2 



PtakesPbest 
PtakesP 
KttoKS 
(n) IfKtoKte 
K takes P 



KtoB7 

Pt<tB6 

PtoKt4 

PtoB6 

PtoKt6 

B takes P and wins. 

KtoKtS 

BtoKS 



,1?.> 



If K to Kt 3, White draws by playing P to 



The two following games were played 

GAME XOV. GAME 



10 
11 
12 

18 
14 
16 



VThite. 
Mr. Tboboxa. 
lKtoP2 
2KtoBP8 

3 K P takes P 

4 K Kt to K B 3 
6 K B to Kt 5 oh 

6 BtakesB 

7 Castles 

8 PtoQ4 

9 Kt to K 6 
Kt takes Kt 
Q cheeks at Kt 4 

iBtoPl 
ItoKBS 
:ttoQ2 
_ KttoK4 

16 s:ttoQB6eh 

17 Q to K 2 

18 Q checks 

19 Kt checks 
B checks 

toQKtS 

toQ7 

to K6 
_ 6toQ2 
26 Kt takes B 

26 KBtoPl 

27 BtoKsq 
28BtakesKP 
29 QtakesKt 

80 BtoB2 

81 BtoBsq 
32 B to B so 
S3 K takes Q 

84 KtoKt sq Besigns 




Black. 
Mr. BowLiT. 

1 KtoP2 

2 QtoP2 
8 PtakesP 
4 KBtoQS 

6 B interposes 

6 Kt takes B 

7 KBtoPl 

8 QtoKBS 

9 K Kt P to Kt 4 

10 K takes Kt 

11 K to Q sq 

12 Kt to K 2 

13 K to Q 2 

14 Kt to K B 4 
16 QtoKKtS 

16 K to B sq 

17 PtoQKtS 

18 KtoQ 

19 K to K 8 

20 KtoBS 

21 K to Kt 2 

22 KBtoKBsq 
to B 4 

to Kt6 
takes Kt 
toKt6 
toQ6 
t takes B 
QBtoKsq 

80 BtoK7 

81 K B to K sq 
32 BtakesB 

83 B checks at K 7 

84 Q to Kt 6 



at the MalTem Meeting, Glass 1 : — 

XCVI. GAME XCVl.—0(miifiued, 




White. 

Mr. BowLBT. 

PtoK4 
Kt to K B 3 
BtoB4 
PtoQBS 
PtoQ3 
Castles 
BtoKS 
PtoKBS 
BtoKtS 
B P takes Kt 
Kt to Q B 3 
Kb to Q B 4 

13 Q to Q 2 

14 KttoQBS 
16 P takes P 

PtoQB4 
Kt P takes P 
P to Q Kt 4 
KBtoQ 

20 Ktto K 

21 P to Q 4 

22 PtoQKt6 

23 PtoQ5 

24 KtoB 
26 PtoQ6 

26 B takes Q B P 

27 P takes Kt 

28 PtoKB4 

29 KtoK2 

30 QtoKS 
81 KtoQ2 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



16 
17 
18 
19 



Black. 
Mr. Blus. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 KttoKBS 
6 PtoKBS 

6 PtoQS 

7 B to Kt 3 

8 Kt to Q B 4 

9 Kt takes B 

10 P to Q B 3 

11 Castles 

12 B to Q B 2 

13 PtoQKt4 

14 P to Q 4 

15 Q takes P 

16 P takes P 

17 Q to Q 3 

18 Bto Q 

19 B to K B 4 
20PtoK6 

21 P to Q B 4 

22 PtoQB4 

23 QtoB7ch 

24 Ktto Q 2 
26 Kt to K 4 
26 Kt to K B 6 
87 BtoK 

28 BtakesBPdh 

20 QBto Q 

30 B to Kt 6 ch 

31 B takes P oh 



White. 
Mr. BowLBT. 

82 BtakesB 

33 KtoQBS 

34 Qto Q B 6 

36 Kt to Q 3 
86 Bto KB 

37 K to Kt 3 
88 KtoB4 
39 
40 
41 
48 
43 
44 
46 



Black. 
Mr. Bllis. 



takes P 

takesKBPoh 

toKB2 
B takes Q 
B to K Kt 2 
BtoKB2 
BtakesB 

46 P to Kt 6 

47 BtoQKt 

48 P to Kt 7 

49 K to Kt 3 
60KtoB4 

61 KtakesP 

62 BtoK 

63 BtoK8 

64 KtoKt6 
66 BtoB8 

66 KtoB6 

67 BtoKS 

68 BtoK8 



82 BtakesB 
33 BtakesKB] 
34PtoK6 
36 PtakesP 

86 BtoK7oh 

87 BtoK6 

88 BtakesKt 

89 BtoQS 

40 KtoBS 

41 Q takes Q 
BtakesKt 
BtoKB6 
BtoQKtS 
BtakesB 
Bto KB4 

47 BtoQS 
46 BtoQB4 

BtoBS 

B takes P ch 

BtoKt 

PtoB4 

BtoB2ch 

BtoBS 

BtoKtSch 

BtoKt 6 

PtoB6 

KtoBS 



43 
44 

46 
46 



49 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
66 



And White resigns. 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. 
HAND No. 131. 

Score — Love All. Hearts trumps. 

r% Hand— H Kg, Q. 10, 9. 3 ; S Ace, , /;, 
10, 4 ; C 10 ; I> Ace, Kg, Q, 2. 



5 



7 



10 



II 



12 



13 





o 
o 
o 







♦ ♦ 





2^ 






© 



^J^ 




'^SI 


9 




jm^H 


9 9? 




BpnR 


9 




t^IhBl 


9 9 




ZafQ^ 



And X and Z make five 
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The card w-ith the double rini wins, and the card below the rimmed 
card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 132. 

Score — A and B 4 ; X and Z 2. 
Z turns up H Kv. 

Hand — H Ace, Kv, 3, 2 ; S Ace, 8 ; 
D Ace, Kg, 9i 4 ; C 9, 7, 6. 



z. 


• 


A. 




X. 




B. 






♦ 


I 


♦ ♦ 




P4 


I 


♦ 




♦ 








4 




4 4 




4 








♦ ^ 




9 9 


9 91 f 


9 9! 














9 ! 




2 






9 




9 9 


♦ ♦ 




9 9 




V 9 




9 9 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 




HAND No. 133. 

Score — I^ve All. Z turns up D 10. 

X's Hand— D 7 ; C Ace, 10, 4 ; S Ace, 
Kv, 10, 2 ; H Ace, Kg, Kv, 10, 4. 

Z. 



8 



10 



1 1 



12 



13 






^0~0 

o o 






zk\ \^^ 



.4_ 
9 9 



M 















S 
















oooo 

! 

OOOO 
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HAND No. 131. 

Notes. — Trick 2. Z does not ask for trumps, as he wants his partner, when he gets in, to make all the tricks he can. 
Trick 4. — B should either have trumped with a small one, or discarded a small .Spade or Diamond. Trick 9. — Z leads the long 
trump to get a discard of a Diamond before showing his strength in it. A, knowing that Z has no Spade, could safely throw away 
his Spade King if sure that X could not win a Diamond ; of this he might have felt sure, because if A had a winning Diamond, he 
would not have discarded the long Club at trick 8. A's discard is consequently wrong, and loses the game. 

HAND No. 132. 

Notes. — Trick 7. Either Heart King or Queen must be in A's hand, for if B held both, he would have played one. 
Z can do no good by putting on the Knave, and if he put on the Ace, he would expose himself to the risk of having both his other 
trumps drawn ; besides, by leaving the lead in B's hand, he makes his partner fourth player in Clubs. Trick 9. — B, knowing 
that Z holds the Knave of trumps, properly trumps with tlie Queen, for if his partner holds the King it will probably secure 
another trick. Z, seeing that his only chance of winning the game, if the Club Ace is held adversely, is to make a trump on the 
Club, and then draw the other trumps, so as to make the 13th Diamond, discartls the Club instead of over tnimping. 

HAND No. 133. 

Notes. — Trick 5. If X takes this with Ace, B, when he gets in again with a trump, will be able to lead another Club ; and 
then A will either make two Clubs, or, if Z trumps a Club, B will make two more trumps. Trick 10. X and Z to save the game 
TOUst make three tricks in Spades. The finesse of the 10 gives a much better chance of this than playing the Ace, 



on 








o 
o 





'0^0 

0<>0 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. LXVL 



By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 




C^i 61 



<3 6 








4. *! ]ir^ r+^+ 



X's Hand. 





v> 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 






:♦ ♦ 

« W 



Kal W^ WZ^ WMi 
ySi ^j.* *^ v^i 

BB^ +** +.* mM 



B's Hand. 










* 



+ 




Z's Hand. 





2 2j 








+ ♦ 








*jrr 


+ ♦ 




^i^ 


+ + 




+ + 




m^ 



Clubs Trumps. A to lead, and A and B to make 4 by cards. 



DOUBLE DUMMY END GAME No. LXVII. 



A's Hand.- 
X*s Hand. 



-D Q, 3 ; II Kv. 10. 8, 7, 5 ; C Q. 
-D 8, 6, 5, 4 ; H 6 ; S 7 ; C 8, 7. 



B's Hand.— D Kv. 10, 9 ; H Q, 9, 4 ; C Kg, 6. 
Z's Hand.— H A, Kg., 3, 2 ; S 8 ; C A, 10, 9. 



A led Queen of Diamonds. X and Z to get 6 tricks to win the game. Spades trumps. 



solution to double dummy problem No. LXV. 



1. A leads eight of Diamonds ; won with Knave of Diamonds. 

2, 3, 4. Three rounds of trumps, leaving lead with B. 

5. Two of Diamonds ; A plays seven of Diamonds. 

6. X leads five of Clubs ; B wins with Ace of Clubs. 
J. B legds Hearts, 



8. A leads long trumps. 

9, 10, II. Three rounds of Diamonds. 

A's discard is regulated by Z's. He either retains the tenace 
in Hearts, or the Ace of Hearts and nine of Clubs. 
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WHIST JOTTINGS.— LUCK. 

The item luck possesses great attraction for the card player, and we may dispel some illusions if we can ascertain 
what luck is in the eyes of the public. The multitude (including all young Whist players) believe that luck 
comes to us, at some time or other, in equal proportions, and that if they lose one day, they win back their losses the 
next ; or if they lose one rubber, they will win the next ; or if they do not go quite to this extent, they believe that 
the balance of profit and loss comes equal at the end of the year. These are illusions that experience dispels. 
A man may play for months together, and only win once in a dozen times. He may only win once in twenty 
or any other number of times that th<e imagination may hx upon; but that a man may play and win, on an 
average, once in twelve times only for eight months — say 300 sittings — we can assert from our own personal 
knowledge, and the fact remains that we may play for eight months more and the same result may come 
about. In other words, the losses for the last eight months have nothing to do with the profit or loss for the 
ensuing eight months : and because we have played with this ill-luck in the past, we have no more or less 
immunity from loss than if we had played and won every time for the last eight months. The past has no 
effect on the future. In every rubber the chances are equal, exactly in the same way as in tossing an evenly- 
balanced coin the head is as likely to come upward as the tail, notwithstanding that one or &e other has 
turned up consecutively twenty times. But there are various kinds of luck, in an intricate game like Whist, 
which do not occur in tossing. There are say eight players, and in making up the table you may get into a 
bad table or a good table. In cutting for partners, you may get the best or the worst partner. You may lose 
the deal. You may choose the right or the wrong cards. Your partner, if a good player, may play ill, and 
lose the game, or, being a bad player, may play well or ill, and win or lose the game. You or your partn^ 
may have, at starting, two equally good suits, each of apparent equal value. Open with the one, and 
you win, and with the other you lose. A good partner may finesse and lose, and a bad partner may 
not finesse and lose ; or he may make a finesse utterly indefensible, and win by it Either player may 
misconduct the hand, and lose the game. One may lose by an oversight — by dropping a wrong card^ 
and so on. You may have a partner who is ordinarily trustworthy, who may forget that a card led is a 
thirteenth card, or, being a small card, may forget that it is the best ; or you may have a suit with all the best 
but one, which is against you, and you lead the suit to get it cleared, and your partner, not understanding 
your design, will trump, and leave the best of the suit still against you ; or, having the whole of a suit except 
the best, your partner will hold up the King card of that suit You may lose when you are playing for a high 
stake, and win when playing for a small stake, and so on o^ infinitum. One player suffers much more for a 
mistake than another. The lucky man may revoke, and win the rubber notwithstanding; whereas the 
unlucky player cannot lose a trick without losing irretrievably. Nay, how often do we see a good player miss 
a trick, and from that moment the cards appear to desert him, and he can never recover himself. Had he 
played correctly, and won that particular trick, the whole cards might have been different for the rest of the 
day. Yet other men make the greatest mistakes,* and go on winning, as if nothing had happened. One man 
may steal a horse, whilst another man will be hanged for looking over the hedge. 

When the unlucky man has a good hand his partner has nothing. The two hands never seem to fit The 
cards not in his own or his partners hands are all on the wrong side. A is killed by B, whilst C is killed by D, 
so that the positions of the cards,— one of the most important matters in the game, — is a pure question of luck or 
chance. Then after a series of misfortunes, having only reached the point of 4, there comes a hand sufficient 
to make a game, and the element luck comes in again. The Goddess may come at the right time, or only to 
tantalise you, or to make you lose more by inducing you to lay the odds after winning the first game. We 
may get to the score of 4, and have two by honours and lose the odd trick two or three times, and when we 
are at 3 the honours will not come to help us out It may have been luck in either of these cases whether 
we were at the score of 3 or 4. The health of yourself or partner may seriously affect the result For 
yourself, you ought to know whether you are in a fit state to play, but of your partners health, of his cares and 
troubles, and whether he will be thinking of other speculations, of stocks and shares, business or pleasure, away 
from the table, you have no means of judging, and no power to control even iif the event were patent to 
your eyes. 

The variety of hands that can be held are infinite. It is useless to speak of a million, because a million is an 
incomprehensible number ; but we know that some men can hold trumps and court cards to such an extent as 
to be sickening, whilst others appear to get neither trumps nor court cards. Some men who play according to 
rule, lead say from five trumps, and find out that by any other lead they must have won the game ; or, for 
some happy cause they lead an irregular card and come to grief; or they play a false card and come to 
destruction ; whilst others play false cards, or lead irregular cards, and find that they have done good rather than 
harm. It is certainly very seldom that we play a false card, but we scarcely remember an instance where we 
have done so and have not suffered by it, and we certainly never did so play without believing that we had a 
justification for so playing. Yet, daily, we see others play false cards without rhyme or reason, and sometimes 
winning or seldom losing by their cleverness, and this at a table where they are suspected and we are now 
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There is another form of luck, but which is really a matter of judgment, as indeed many of these things are. 
You have the King card of your adversary's suit. It is a very important question, and one which must be^ 
tresUed on its merits every hand, whether to win the single trick, and nm the risk of letting in your adversary's 
suit, or to protect the suit, and never make the trick. It is of common occurrence to see a player at one time 
scolded for failing to make the single trick, and at another for being such an ass as to let in the suit Every 
man must decide for himself ; but it is often chance that influences the play, and it is certainly wrong to scold 
a player for deciding incorrectly, judging not by what he knew, but by the result. Of the many difficulties that* 
occur at Whist, there are few that have caused us more anxiety than this very question, and having decided (as 
in all difficult matters we often must decide wrong), it is rather hard that our thought should not only have 
been expended in vain, but that having done our best, we are scolded in the bargain. We acknowledge that 
the wrong decision often arises from an imperfect analysis, or from want of sufficient accuracy of observation — 
in other words, attention — ^but the result is the same, from whatever cause. 

At some time or other we have all had instilled into our minds that some good player has played with such 
skill, that for a series of years he has made a steady income out of Whist. This may be as (it ought to be) 
true, but years there must have been when such players in spite of their skill have not only not won, but have lost 
largely, and we venture to think that if these losses could be deducted from the previous gains, together with 
the expenses of the cards, there is no such steady winning arising from skill alone as is generally imagined. Skill 
and luck may carry the day, but skill alone, except on the assumption of* equal cards (which we believe seldom 
exists), will not give a profit. Skill against bad cards saves games, and although /r^ tanio saving and winning 
are closely allied, they are not equally satisfactory. Cam Cavendish and J. C. have each been credited with 
winning for a series of years, but we are sure that each of these have had years in which on the balance they 
have lost a large number of points. We believe we could point out a player as inferior to those we have 
named, as chalk is to cheese, who for ten years or more was invariably a winner, and it is this item luck alone, 
that carried him through. Strangely enough it is the men who habitually win that are the most positive that 
such a thing as luck does not exist, and they laugh at the idea of any one believing to the contrary. Can they 
explain how a bad player may win for ten years playing against men of superior skill to their own ? If men of 
little skill constantly win can they explain why they win, unless this element luck aids them with better cards 
than their neighbours. 

We believe skill is much overrated in a pecuniary point of view, by all our good players. They see, play, 
tell, and because they win a trick occasionally, and save a trick occasionally, they think (and reason appears 
to be on their side), that this skill must tell just as a 66th or 33rd in favour of the tables at Baden or 
Horaburg, is sufficient to win. Well, at Whist, a 33rd (and a good player has a 33rd and more), ought to be 
sufficient ; but we venture to think that it does nothing of the kind — ^Theory says it ought \ Practice says it 
does not. There are many people that believe a certain income is to be derived from Whist We have on 
record men that eked out their income by this means. They succeeded for a series of years ; but the time 
came when they had their season of adversity, and their winnings melted like snow before the sun, and the 
time comes, sooner or later, to all players, good or bad — the season of iU-luck — when all the skill of 
Deschapelle cannot prevent a loss. 



THE BOOK OF RACQUETS.* 

We believe that no one who plays the game of Racquets will hesitate to place it at the head of all athletic 
games. The only reason that it is not more universally played than Cricket, for example, is the expense of it 
to the players. We think the present charges wholly unnecessary, and that, except where the Court is in the 
heart of a city, and the ground-rent consequently very high, Racquets need not be a more expensive game 
than many others. 

Mr. Atkins' book is the first that has been published on the subject, and, of course, will be bought by all 
players ; but we think that no game is less adapted for book treatment than this. The game is too simple to 
require much explanation, and the art of play must be learned by practice, and can be acquired by that alone.. 
The only thing tiiat requires an appeal to written authority, viz., the laws of the game, has been unfortunately 
omitted. We cannot dierefore say that this book will be of much use to either proficient or learner. There 
are, however, some useful hints to beginners on " holding the racquet " (p. 70). 

To the committee of clubs and others who contemplate building a Racquet Court, Mr. Atkins will be a 
useful guide, as he gives ample instructions for erecting courts of all kinds, with dimensions, and suggestions 
ibr economy and efficiency. 

• By J. K. Atkins. F. Wame and Co., Bedford Street, Corent Garden. 
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GAMBLING SUPERSTITIONS. 

9 

In the July number of the Cornhill Magazine there is an article under the above title, to which we would direct 
the attention of our readers. It so clearly expresses the opinions that for years we have endeavoured to 
impress, both in these papers and in private, on the subject of luck, that we would have transferred it bodily 
into our pages were it not that the Cornhill has so extensive a circulation as to be within reach of alL 

The great fallacy of these sujierstitions is, that two inconsistent or directly opposed assumptions arc 
believed in and acted uix)n by gamblers. 

Starting from the undoubted truth that, in the long run, the number of times that each of two 
eiiually probable things will happen — will be the same — the gambler first believes that after there has been a 
run upon one of these events the probability of the other happening is increased. In this conclusion he is, of 
course, wrong. And that he does not consistently hold it is obvious, when we find he has an equally strong 
belief in lucky days and lucky men, which belief implies the exactly contrary opinion, that a run ujwn one of 
two ecjually j>robable events (a particular player winning or losing) will continue in the same way. 

The writer of the article in the Cornhill has traced these opposite fallacies through a number of their 
manifestations and exix)sed them all ; but there are some beliefs apparently inaccessible to argument, and we 
fear that no demonstration will convince players of the absurdity of their superstitions. 

The most practical argument seems to be from the experience of the public tables. Yox a fixed advantage 
of 63 to 62 they can afford to surrender to their opi)onents all control (within wide limits) over the amount of 
the stakes and the time of operating, and still gain enonnously on the result. 



CROQUET. 



To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — It is perhaps an unwise proceeding of mine to ask you to insert this letter in the next number of 
TTie Westminster Papers^ and then to commence it by confessing that I am neither a first-rate Croquet player 
nor anything approaching to it. However, there is a certain amount of honesty about making such a 
confession, which I hope, in these days of self-laudation, you will not under-value ; and, besides, I want to 
approach my subject from a point of view less exalted than that of the wonderful men who make breaks of 
14 points with Hale's setting and 3I inch hoops, and think no more of a roquet at 30 yards than I should of 
one at 10. 

I must add to this preface that I have not invented a setting, and that (recollecting Job's wish with respect 
to his enemy) I hope I never shall ; that I have tried nearly all that have been invented by others ; and Uiat, 
as the Club I belong to is in the habit of having the three Conference settings laid out side by side, so that 
members may choose their setting just as they choose their ground, I fancy I may lay claim both to knowledge 
of my subject and to as much freedom from prejudice as can well fall to the lot of such an imperfect animal as 
a Croquet player. 

Now, Mr. Editor, the point I want to arrive at is this — Have not the wise men who legislate for Crocjuct 
matters gone a little too far in the scientific direction ? 

In saying this, I ought perhaps to be more straightforward in my description of ** the wise men ;'' and, in 
case you may agree with me, I will amend it by saying that I mean the All-England Croquet Club, as 
represented by the Field, That paper, in its report of the Oxford Tournament of this year, found fault with 
the Grand National Croquet Club setting, as being too easy. When I read it, I thought to myself that either 
public players must be extraordinarily skilful, or there must be some reason for the fault-finding that I did not 
understand ; so I made up my mind to be present at the next Meeting at which that setting was used. When 
Aldershot came, with its rain and wind, I rather repented of my determination ; but I wanted so much to find 
out whether I and my Club were all mere muffs, that I eventually decided on facing the rigours of the English 
summer rather than lose the chance of seeing if the Grand National Croquet Club setting was really so 
ridiculously easy to public players as the Field insinuated. 

I do not know how the reporters contrive to see so much as they appear to do from what is published in 
the papers as the result of their labours. For my own part, not having the faculty of Sir Boyle Roche's bird, 
of " being in two places at once," I could only wander about until I found a match that seemed to be a good 
one, and well played, and then watch it. I selected one between two ladies, whose names I will not mention; 
but I am sure, if the ring of spectators is to be considered any criterion, they must both have been fine 
players. 

Well, Sir, to make a long story short, they played three games, of which the shortest took one hour 
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and 25 minutes, and the longest, two hours and a-half, the third making up the total time to five hours 
and 35 minutes. The best break was one of 10 points ; there were several others nearly as good, and both 
ladies frequently made successful shots at 20 and 25 yards. The "ring" was loud in its applause, and when 
the match was over, and a solitary walk to the station gave me time to reflect on what I had seen, I must 
acknowledge that the first thing that occurred to me was the impossibility of the FiehVs repeating its complaints 
of the too great easiness of the setting. 

My next confession, of course, must be that I had grossly underrated the capabilities of that paper. Its 
report of the meeting contained this remark — " The general opinion here, as at Oxford, was unanimous in 
pronouncing the eight-hoop setting much too easy, especially with such small grounds as at Aldershot." 

I suppose I must not stray so far away from Croquet as to venture on verbal criticism, or the sentence 
I have quoted might give me an opening ; but I must venture to say, if you will let me, that I am lost in 
amazement at the powers of the Field reporter, whoever he may have been. Is there, I wonder, some 
mysterious influence latent in the staff" of that paper, which impels " general opinion *' to pour itself into their 
ears while concealing itself from all others ? As you will have gathered from what I have already said, I was 
for upwards of six hours on the Aldershot ground on the third day of the Tournament, and I can conscientiously 
say that the only "general" remarks I heard were that " the hoops looked very small;" but then, I am using 
the word " general " in the old-fashioned sense ; that is to say, applying it to the mass of lookers-on, and not 
merely to any individual who might be speaking near me. I did hear that the Grand National Croquet Club 
setting had been objected to, and, on asking for infonitiation, I was told that the objection came from a 
gentleman who had won the Championship at Oxford with that setting, but who now declined to play a 
challenger unless he might do so with a different setting, which seemed strange to me \ but I accounted for it, 
according to the present fashion of accounting for everything, by saying to myself, " No doubt first-rate 
Croquet players have a great many fancies, like other first-rate artists." 

The Field qualified its objections by saying that the setting was too easy, " especially with such small 
grounds as at Aldershot ;" and there again I must confess to having been crushed by their reporter. I was 
stnick by the size of the Aldershot grounds ; and, happening to have the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the Honorary Secretary of the Club, I asked sundry questions about them, and gathered from his answers 
that the grounds were each 32 yards by 20, and that there were fourteen of them, besides space for archery, 
&c. In my humility, or provincial ignorance, whichever you like, I had considered a ground of 32 yards by 20 
a very good-sized one, and indeed better than the majority of either public or private ones ; and this brings me 
back to my original question, whether the game has not been made too scientific — is it not becoming too 
much of a business? Here are two ladies, both playing well, with a "much too easy '' setting, and on a 
" small ground," and it takes them over iw^ hours and a-half to play three games ! 

I say nothing of Croquet " Parties ^^^ for they usually mean little more than assemblies of ladies, who wish 
to show their dresses, criticise their neighbours, and amuse themselves as best they may, from 3.30 till 7 ; 
but take that very ordinary case in the country, where a few friends, who are fond of Croquet, are asked to come 
over to luncheon, and play afterwards. How seldom is the game begun before 2.30, and how seldom can 
they play out more than the best of three games before dinner ? But if all easy settings are to be abolished, 
we shall either never finish a match, or we shall have to introduce a new system of scoring — to declare that 
the hoops will be drawn at a certain time, and the game then won by those who have made most points, as is 
now done at Cricket. This is brought before me all the more forcibly by another report in the Fieldy of a 
meeting at Wimbledon, between two sides of three each, who.. I presume, may be called collectively the six 
best players in England. At all events, as three of them considered themselves good enough to challenge 
" all comers," and their three opponents were good enough to beat them, they may fiiirly be called the six best 
for my argument. These six gentlemen played sixteen games, lasting in all 30 hours and 10 minutes, giving 
an average of one hour and 53 minutes for each game. 

Now, Sir, I do maintain that this is business, and not pleasure ; and I feel sure that, although I have not 
the power of arrinng at the "general opinion" of Croquet players which I might have if I were 
connected with the Press, I shall still be expressing the feelings of at least a large majority when I say that my 
idea of a good game of Croquet is one that lasts from 45 to 50 minutes, so that a nibber can be played off" in a 
reasonable time, and without fatiguing ladies to such an extent as to reduce them to their sofas for the rest of 
the evening. 

It is not for me — especially after my confession that I am not, and do not pretend to be, a first-rate player — 
to say how this is to be managed ; but I can at least see that " the way not to do it " is to proscribe everything 
but grounds of 40 yards by 30, and the 6-hoop setting with 3f hoops. 

I have already disclaimed all egotistical reasons for preferring any one setting to another, but that does 
not prevent my having my own views as to the suitability of each of thera to particular purposes. The re.sult 
of a good deal of varied experience is, that the 8-hoop setting is by no means " too easy " for the great mass of 
Croquet players, and I therefore venture to think that, in spite of the miraculous talents of the Field reporter, 
to which I have paid my humble tribute of admiration, he is misleading the Croquet world when he writes as 
he does on this subject. The 6-hoop setting, which seems to be the only one tolerated by the Fields was, I think, 
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excellently described in the Conference Rules of 1871 as having "the great advantage of being easily 
condensed to suit small grounds," and I am sorry that the description is omitted in the new Rules. For ih.Lt 
purpose I consider it perfect, but I do not like it on large grounds for the reason I have given, and I repeat 
my assurance that you will do a great service to all average players if you can induce our law-givers to recollect 
that we want la\vs for Croquet as an amusement, as well as for match play with what I think I once saw 
described as " sensational '' hoops, and with which it takes even Champion players nearly two hours to get 
through a game. 

If I had addressed this letter to any class of readers other than Croquet players, it might have ended here, 
but knowing them to be somewhat thin-skinned when anything is said in connection with their favourite game, 
I must ask for a little more of your space to make it clear that I by no means intend any personal attack on 
"our law-givers." On the contrary, I think they have well carried out the view which, judging from their 
" Conference Code," they have taken up — that nothing is worth regulating but match play. I do not quarrel 
with their opinion, to which they have as much right as I have to mine, and they also have on their side the 
old legal maxim, " de minimis non curat iex;^* but they and the Field dJt inextricably mixed up in men's minds, 
and I do say that the Press, which has arrogated to itself the title of the great instructor of the public, should 
recollect that the mass of mankind does not excel, even at amusements, and that a paper is not fulfilling the 
functions it lays claim to when it says in effect, like the historical Irishman, " You mustn't go into the water till 
you can swim." And it does this when it tries to depreciate those more simple forms of the game, by which 
alone the player of average capacity is likely to get on to the more difficult 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, A Provincial. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

W. T. P. (Roehampton.) — Thanks for the problem. Your 
variation on White's move, in problem No. 86, is undoubtedly 
a forcible one, but we think you will find i H to B 6 a good 
reply to i R to K B 4. We shall be glad to hear from you 
again on the subject. 

C. W. (Sunbury.) — The five-move problem requires, and has 
received, a great deal of examination ; but we are not happy yet. 
As to the one in four moves, please to look at 2 K takes P, fol- 
lowed by 3 Q to K R 2 ch, and tell us what you think about it 

J, D. M. (Alexandria.) — The problem appears to he. correct, 
and shall have a diagram as soon aa we are satisfied that it is so. 
AVe shall be glad to receive some of Dr. Miese's games. 

J. W. C. (Sunderland.) — W^hat do you mean by stereotyped 
casts of blank diagrams ? You can obtain blank diagrams by 
applying to our printer. What does it matter to you whether 
they are stereotyped or not ? 

WHIST. 

O. L. — In dealing, A exposes a card. X asks Z, his partner, 
" Shall we have a fresh deal ?" Z says, " Do as you like, " A 
objects that the partners have consulted, and therefore have lost 
their right. Your decision is requested on the point. — Ans, The 
only law about partners consulting is Law 84, which says, "where 
a player and his partner have an option of exacting one of two 
penalties, they must not consult which of the two penalties it is 
advisable to exact.'' It does not appear to us that what was done 
by X and Z is improper. There are not two penalties in the 
case. It may l>e said that a fresh deal is a penalty, but it can 
hardly le argued that it is a penalty to let A continue his deal. 
The law applies only when there is an option of two penalties, 
as when vou can call an exposed card or a suit. We tnink that 
partners nave a right to consult whether there should be a new 
deal or not. 

M . L. N . — A signals for trumps. B says, " All right, partner." 
Is there any penalty for thus speaking in the middle of tne game. 
— Ans. The fundamental Law of Whist requires silence. B 
(we suppose A's partner) has broken this Law. He has com- 
mitted a breach of etiquette, but nothing more. There is no 
penalty for so speaking. There are many things that a man 
ought not to do lor which there is no penalty, and this is one of 
such offences. 
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W. R. — At the end of the hand, I find I am a card short. One 
of the cards of the pack dealt is found in the other pack. I claim 
a new deal. — Ans. The card in the other pack is yours, and you 
must take it. If the card is of a suit in which you have not 
followed, you have revoked. 

X. (Bath.)— A (at Whist) cuts the cards to B, who, after 
reuniting the two packets, finds that he has left on the table 
the bottom card of what has now liecome the upper packet. 
Has not B brought himself within the meaning of Rule 36, and 
lost his deal? "To shuffle," in this rule, surely means to 
disturb the order of the cards after they have been cut, whether 
such disturbance be intended or accidental. — Ans. You will 
find the decision of Mr. Clay on the point at p. 162 of Vol. HI. 
of these Papers. In effect, he decides that what was done in 
this case comes under the head of '* ConfiLsion," Law 34, and 
not under the term " Shuffle," in Law 36. But you had better 
read the decision for yourself. 

J. F. (Glasgow. ) — Would you kindly let me know which is 
correct in the following dispute : — Trumps l)eing all out, A held 
three cards, the Knave, ten and eight of Diamonds, which he 
laid down in succession in that order^ the three cards being ex- 
posed on the table. Z, sitting with the nine of Diamonds, 
claimed one of the tricks, admitting fully that A had all the 
tricks in his hand, because the Knave would have caught the 
nine, but contending that, all being exposed on the table, he was 
entitle<l to claim a trick with his nine over the eight. A wonld 
have agreed to this had he flung the three cards down at once ; 
but having played them one by one, in their order of merit, he 
thinks this makes a difference, even although they were all ex- 
posed. In your ** Answers to Correspondents," would you be 
so good as state the law on this point ? — Ans. The Knave being, 
we assume, the best Diamond in, there is no penalty in the caise 
stated. The Knave is played, and to this the nine falls. The 
cards are not exposed, but played cards. Had there been a 
trick in A's partner's hand, or if he could have beaten the Knave, 
he could have been required to do so, and the ten and eight 
would have been exposed, but this is the only penalty for so 
playing. 

VINGT ET UN. 

G. B. F. — Can a player claim the stakes for a Natural 
from the dealer, when the dealer himself holds a Natural? 
— Ans. The modem authorities agree that the two Naturals 
cancel each other. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The match between Messrs. Steinitz and Zukertort terminated in favour of the former, the final scpre being — 
Steinitz seven, Zukertort one, drawn games four. During the later stages of the match it became evident to 
all observers that Herr Zukertort was suffering from severe indisposition, and, therefore, unable to play up to 
the •*' form " which distinguished his performances against Anderssen ; nevertheless the games appear to prove 
-conclusively that the best man has won, and that the accomplished victor may be regarded as the first player 
of his time. Since the conclusion of the match Herr Zukertort has been the guest of Mr. Taylor, of Norwich, 
and, in a series of blindfold and simultaneous displays at the Chess Club and the Museum in that city, has been 
remarkably successful. On the 12th ult. he played six games simultaneously, yielding to all his adversaries the 
advantage of the first move, defeating them all ; and, in a blindfold encounter against twelve players of Norwich 
he won eleven games, and drew one, giving the move as before. On the 1 9th ult the Berlin champion played 
six games simultaneously at the Norwich Chess Club, giving the odds of the Kt, on which occasion he won 
four and drew the remainder. We are glad to learn that the preliminaries of a match between Herr Zukertort 
and Mr. Wisker, the English champion, have been arranged. To English Chess players this match will un- 
doubtedly prove the most interesting of the series. 

With the exception of the proceedings at Norwich, there has not been much doing in the provinces during 
the past month. Mr. Blackbume has been exhibiting his wonderful blindfold powers in Lancashire, with 
what result we have not heard, and a short match between Messrs. Owen and Wisker, in which only three 
games were played, resulted in the champion scoring them all. We have not seen any of the games, but we 
have been informed that, measured by duration, their length was simply portentous. 

The advantages of the assurance that " France is quiet " are not so manifest when the phrase is applied 
to the Chess instead of the political world. Nevertheless, there is absolutely no news from our "gentle 
•enemy " this month. 

Herr Rosenthal, who seems to have become the representative of French Chess, has been starring at 
•Geneva, and conducted 25 games against that number of adversaries, giving the odds of Queen's Knight in all 
the games. The Redoubtable Pole won twenty, one game being dra>vn, and four others being unfinished. 

The annual meeting of the Bristol and Clifton Chess Association was held on Wednesday, the 25th ult, 
when the Rev. A. C. Rowley was elected President; Mr. J. Burt, Vice; Mr. Tribe, Treasurer; and 
Mr. L. Moseley, Secretary. 



CORRESPONDENCE TOURNEY. 

( CotnmuKuaUJ,) 

The Correspondence Tourney, set afloat about 18 months ago, in connection with the Irish Sportsinaa 
and Farmer^ has just terminated. 

In Round I. 



-G. F. Barry won of W. R. Larminie. 

F. Daunt „ S. Barry (entry withdrawn). 

Lintscrawl „ W. H. Lawless. 

R. F. Hunt „ A. Bclas. 



F. R. Pim won of C. Carroll. 

Rev. E. Buckley ,, Rev. W. V. G. Dudgeon. 

Rev. M. Mechan „ R. Goodbody. 

T. Long „ W. Keating. 
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Bany (G. F.) 
Lintscrawl 


won of Mechan. 
„ Daunt 


In Round IL 

Pirn 
Long 


won of Hunt (Resigned) 
„ Buckley. 


Barry 


won of Long. 

A] 


In Round III. 

Pim 

ND IN Round IV. 


won of Lintscrawl. 



Pim won of Barry. 

It is right to state that when the game between Messrs. Barry and Pim had reached a stage presenting all 
the appearances of a " draw," the players applied for permission to relinquish the contest, and divide the prize 
money ; and that when they found such an arrangement to be contrary to the principle, and calculated to 
defeat the object of the tourney, it was decided by lot between them which should formally resign to the 
other, for the purpose of bringing about a legitimate conclusion. 

The result showed itself in Mr. Pim's obtaining first place, and Mr. Barry second, the prize money being 
divided between them. 

This was the first tourney of its kind in Ireland. The players being all Irish, and the moves (with the 
exception of a few posted in England and Scotland) transmitted through the Irish post offices. It was one of 
a few well-directed efforts to foster chess in Ireland made some time ago, when there were too many counter- 
acting influences at work, but which would at another time have been attended with material success. 
Is it not a source of regret, in considering the effects of this tourney, to find that the few players it brought, for 
the first time, into prominence have since relapsed into obscurity and perhaps inactivity. 

We learn with pleasure that an interesting little match is taking place between Dynari and Lintscrawl, two 
well-known Dubliners, from the games of idxich we hope to be able to select a few for publication next month. 



THE BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION DINNER. 

To the Editor of ih^yfYSTVLissiziBi Papers. 

Sir, — As there appears to be a misunderstanding relative to the postponement of the dinner at the late 
Congress of the Bntish Chess Association, a few words in explanation seem necessary. The noble President's 
letter, announcing his inability to take the chair, did not arrive until a few days before the time fixed for the 
dinner. It was impossible, under the circtmistances, to convene a General Meeting of the Committee, but the 
few members of that body who could be found most readily were asked their opinion as to the best course to 
be adopted in the emergency. It being certain that the most influential members of the Chess circle could 
not, by reason of their previous engagements, preside at so short a notice, a postponement, however much to 
be regretted, became indispensable. 

With reference to some remarks made in a letter, published in your journal of last month, convejring 
the impression that there must have been some neglect on the part of the Manager of the British Chess 
Association, I shall feel it my duty to demand a strict investigation of my conduct by the General Committee, 
and will abide by their decision. I am, yours truly, John J. Lowbnthal. 

3rd September 1872. 

[We insert Herr Lowenthal*s letter, but we cannot conceive who of the Committee saw the necessity for 
the postponement because Lord Lyttelton could not attend. When the subject was brought before the 
Committee, the members present were unanimous in condemning the course adopted. It was generally 
thought that, had we met to dine, the operation of electing a Chairman might have been accomplished without 
any superhuman efibrt. The idea of Herr Lowenthal clearly was, that Englishmen could not dine without a 
Lord in the chair. There is, no doubt, some truth in this view ; but Englishmen prefer to dine without a Lord 
rather than go without their dinner, and this Herr Lowenthal failed to realise. However, we may all excuse 
Herr Lowenthal for one litde mistake in consideration of his past services in the cause of Chess — services, be 
it said, involving great labour and anxiety, for which litde, either in the shape of emolument or thanks, is paid 
by the Chess community ; whilst, on the other hand, abuse is so freely given that, as a contributor lately truly 
said, " there was never a man so notoriously abused." The Committee of the Association have shown that 
they mean to be consulted on all matters that require discussion, and that they will not act the part of 
ornamental dummies. This is something to have achieved. Hitherto the Committee's attempt to reform 
some of the abuses of Chess have not met with the approval of their constituents ; but it remains to be 
seen whether our later experience does not prove that die 20-move time limit may be safely carried. The 
eflect of the movement has certainly been to make the play faster, and, we think^ without any de^erioratioo 
pf the skill. — Ed.] 
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To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 
SiK, — I herewith send you for publication, if you should see fit, an original impression taken Trom the 
wall of a chamber in (he palace of Medeenet-Abuh, at Thebes. Chapter 1 6 of " Alroy " begins : — " Two stout 
soldiers were playing Chess in a coffee-house." and M-. Disraeli inserts on this the following note (80) : — 

" On ihe walls of the palace of Amenoph II., called Medeenel-Abuh, at Egyplian Thebes, the King is represented playing 
Chess with Ihe Queen. This monarch reigned long before Ihe Trojan war." 

In my last article on " Fossil Chess," which you did me the honour to publish, 1 quoted the above note, 
and expressed it as my opinion that there must be some mistake, as no foundation could exist for callmg it a 
representation of Chess, at least as we at present play it. I had not then been in Egypt, but had seen Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson's, small engraving of the subject in his full and able work, " A Popular Account of the 
Ancient Egyptians," and felt myself justified in questioning the correctness of Mr. Disraeli's statement. 

I have since then been for several months in Egypt and Nubia, and have visited all the ruins of interest, 
from Cairo nearly to the blue Nile, and spent sufficient time at Thebes to satisfy myself on this, as well as on 
some other points. I think that an impartial reader will need nothing more than this accurate impression and, 
above all, Sir G. Wilkinson's text on the subject, which I here subjoin, to remove all doubt from his mind : — 

" The same, or even greater, anliqnily may be claimed for ihe game of Draughts, or, as it has been erroneously called, Chess. 
K% in the iwo fonner. ihe players sal on the ground or on chairs, &nd the piecesor men being ranged in line at either end ot the table, 
moved on a chequered board as in our Chess and Draughts. The pieces were all of Ihe same size and form, though they varied in 
different boards, some being small, others large, with round summits ; some were surmounled by human heads, and many were of 
I lighter and neater shape, like nine pins, prol»bly the most fashionable kind, since they were used in the palace of King Rameset. 
These last seem to have been about one inch in diameter, but some are only one inch-and-a-quarter in height and little more than 
half-an-inch broad at the lower end. Others have been found irf ivom one Inch -and -six -eighths high, and one-ind-an-eighlh in 
diameter, with a small knob at the lop, exactly like those represented at Beni Hassan and the tombs near the Pyramids. They were 
about equal in siie upon the same boajd, one set black, the other white or red, oc one with round, the other with flat beads standing 
an opposite side; ,- and each player, raising it with the linger and thumb, advanced his piece (owarils those of his opponent ; bat, 
(hough we are unable 10 say whether this was done in a direct or a diagonal line, (here is reason to believe they could not take 
luKJcwards as in the Polish game of Draughts, the men being mixed together on the board. It was an amusement common in the 
bouses of the lower classes as in the mansions of Ihe rich, and King Kameses is himself portrayed on the walls of his palace al 
Thebes, engaged In Ihe game of Daughts with the ladies of his household." 

This extract is from the work alluded to above, vol. I., p. 190. In the same work may be found some 
account of the paintings in the tombs at Beni Hassan, presumably the oldest in Egypt, dating from the time of 
Osirtasen I., twenty centuries before the Christian Era, and eight hundred years anterior to the reign of 
Rameses III., by whom the temple of Medeenet-Abuh was commenced, and who is the Ram eses portrayed on 
its walls. An unaccountable error on Mr. Disraeli's part, in the same note, assigns its erection to Amenoph II., 
who lived 1414 B.C. Trusting these remarks may prove interesting to some of your readers. — I am, Sir, 

Tbb Author of "Fossil Chess." 
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PROBLEMS. 



Nu. CLXXL— By V. W. Lord. 
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No. CLXXII.— By E. J. L. 
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While to play and mate in three moves. 
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A\'hite to play and mate in three moves. 
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No. CLXXIV.— By P. T. Duffv. 

BLACK. - 



_ ! A J 1 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



^ ir !*L flj 



L.J L.i O L... _ 

WHITE. 

\\'hite to play and mate in three moves. 
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MATCH BETWEEN STEINITZ AND ZUKERTORT. 



GAME XCVII. 

rimjed at the Westmiiister Chess Clab on the 
3UI August 1872. 

Irregnlar Opening. 



White. 
Herr Btkivitz. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
6 

a 

7 

8 

O 

10 

11 

13 
13 



PtoQ4 
P to K Kt 3 
B to K Kt 2 
Kt to K B 3 
PtoQB4 
KtnrKB3toQ2 
B takes Kt 
Caittlcs 
Kt takes B 
P t^ K B 3 
RtAkes P 
PtoK3 
lltoKB2 

14 Kt to K 4 (b) 

16 Q to R 5 ch 
Iff Q to Q Kt 6 

17 QtoKKtS 

15 Kt to K B ch 



19 B to Q 2 


ao BtoB3 


1 St hoar. 


21 P to K 4 


2S P toQ5 


23 Q R to K B sq 


24 P to Q R 3 (e) 


23 Kt takes R P 


26 Kt takes Q 


27 B takes R 


29 P takes P 


29 PtakO8P(0 


Sl> RtoKB7 


31 KttoK6ch 


33 Kt to K B S 


S3 Kt takes KtP 


34 Rto BGch 


33 R takes B 


96 R to K Kt 5 ch 


2nd hour. 


37 P to K R 1 


3S P takes P 


30 BtoK Kt7 


40 KtoB2 


41 K to K 3 (g) 


4i PtoKR5 


43 K to K 2 (h) 


41 B takes Kt 


4S PtoRC 


4B P toR7 


47 KtoK3 


3rd hoar. 


4B RtoKtech- 


40 R to Kt 5 ch 


M R to Kt 4 ch 


41 P takes P 


48 RtoQKti 


43 R takes P 


44 R to Kt 8 


46 R to B 8 ch 



Black. 
Uerr Zckkbtobt. 

1 PtoKB4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 PtoK3 
4BtoK2 

6 B to Q Kt 6 ch 

6 Kt to K 5 

7 P takes B 

8 B takes Kt (a) 

9 PtoQ4 

10 P takes K B P 

11 KttoQB3 

12 Q to K 2 

13 P takes P 
11 BtoQ2 
15 PtoKtS 

10 Q to Q Kt 5 (c) 

17 Q to K 2 

18 K to Q sq 

1st hour, 
le K to B wi 
20 R to K B sq 



21 P to Q Kt 3 


22 KttoQsq (d) 


23 K to Kt 2 


21 PtoQR4 


25 Q takes Q 


26 R takes R 


27 P take? P 


28 PtoQB3 


20 Kt takes P 


30 KtoB2 


31 KtoQ3 

32 BtoK B 4 


.33 B takes Kt 


31 K to B 4 


35 P to Q Kt 4 


36 K to Kt 3 


37 PtoKtS 


38 P takm P 


2nd hoar. 


39 RtoKKt sq 


40 PtoKt6 


41 RtoQ 


43 RtoQ6ch 


43 KttoQSch 


4t R takes B 


45 PtoB6 


46 R to Q 7 ch 


47 Rto K R 7 


48 KtoB t 


49 K to B (i) 


60 KtoB4 


51 R tuked P 


63 R to Q R 2 


63 KtoB5 


54 K takes P 


Resigns. 



(a) P to Q 4 at once would have been mach 
b'suer nlar, inasmnch as it prevents the advance 
ortheKBP,c.g. :— 

PtoQ4 
PtoKBS PtoK6 

KttoQKt3 P takes P&c. 

(1*) The beginning of abeautifUl combination. 

{c) Castling ofibrs no resonrce, for in reply 
White plays, 17 Kt to Q B 5, with a winning 
gaane. 

(d) Kt to Kt 5 wonld have cost him a piece. 
SapTMwe 

22 Kt to Kt 6 

23 Kt takes R P 23 Q takes Q 

24 B takes R ch 24 K to Kt 2 
24 Kt takes Q 26 R takes R 
as B takes Kt, &o.,ftc. 

(e) A very fine moTO, which materially infla- 
moea the resolt of the end game. 

(0 Mncfa stronger than P to Q 0, to which 
conld reply with P to Q B 4, Ac. 



GAME XCVIh— Continued, 

(g) The following variation oflbrs a shorter 
rof^ to victory than that adopted by White : — 

41 B to Q 4 ch 41 Kt takes B 

42 R takes R 42 

43 P takes P 43 
4i R to K 8 41 
45 RtoK6 46 

PtoB4 46 



46 

47 R to K sq, and wins. 



PtoKBtf 

KtoB2 

KttoB7 

KtoB3 

KttoR3 



(h) This gives Black a chance of drawing the 
game. He shoald rather have played, 43 K to 
K 4, and if Black replies with 43 Kt to Kt 6, 
White wins by 41 B to Q 4, or 43 P to K R 6. 



(i) A fatal oversight. 
drawn the game. 



49 K to B 3 wonld have 



GAME XCVIII. 

Evans Gambit. 

Played at the St. George's Chess Club, 
3rd September 1872. 

White. Black. 

Herr Zl'sbbtost. f Herr Stbixitz. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
2S 
29 
30 
31 
32 

S3 



PtoK4 

K Kt to B 3 

KB2toB4 

P to Q Kt 4 

PtoQ B3 

PtoQ4 

Castles 

QtoKt3 

BtoKKt6 (a) 

B takes P 

Q Kt to Q 2 

QRtoQsq 

B takes K Kt 

PtoK5 

P takes P 

KttoK4 

Q to Q 5 (b) 

KtatK4toKKt5 

BtoQB4 

K R to K sq 

KttoK4 

P takes B 

PtoKB4 

1st hour. 
Kt takes P 



RtoKO 
Q R to K sq 
QRtoK3 
KtoKt2 
R to K Kt 3 
B takes Q 
R takes R 
B takes Kt 

2nd hour. 
KttoB4 



(d) 



34 Kt to K 5 

35 Kt tokes B P 

36 R to Q Kt 3 (h) 
R to Kt 7 ch 
Kt to Kt 4 
Kt to Q 6 

40 Kt to K 7 oh 

41 KttoQ5 
KttoK7 
P to K R 3 (i) 
RtoKt6 



37 
3d 
39 



43 
43 
41 



1 PcoK4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 

3 KBtoQB4 

4 B takes P 
6 BtoR4 

6 P takes P 

7 PtoQ6 

8 QtoKB3 

9 Q to K Kt 3 

10 K Kt to R 3 

11 Castles 

12 B to Kt 3 

13 Q takes B 

14 P to Q 4 

15 P takcK P 

16 B to K Kt 5 

17 Q R to Q sq 

18 PKtoKt3 

19 QtoKKt2 

20 PtoKK3 

21 B takes Kt 

22 K to R 2 

23 P to K B 4 (c) 

21 Q takes P 
Isthour. 

25 B to Q 5 

26 B to Kt 2 

27 Q to R 8 ch (e) 

28 QtoQS 

29 Q takes Q ch 

30 R to B 3 (0 

31 B takes R 

32 P takes B 

33 RtoQS 

2nd hour. 

34 R takes P (g) 

35 R to Q R 5 

36 PtoQR 3 

37 K to Kt sq 

38 Pto6R4 

39 B to Kt 2 

40 K to R 2 

41 P to Kt 4 

42 R to K B 5 

43 P to K R 4 (k) 

3rd honr. 



Drawn. 



(a) The nsual move, 9 P to K 6, seems 
stronger. 

(b If 17 Kt takes P, then 17 B takes Kt 

18 P takes B 18 B to Q B 2, Ac. 

(c) To prevent the contemplated attack, R to 
Q3. 

(d) White could here have forced an ex- 
change of pieces by the following line of play :— 

26 R takes B 26 Q takes R 

27RtoK7ch 27KtoRsq 

28 Q takes Q 28 Kt takes Q 

29KttoKB7ch 29R takes Kt 
SOB takes R,ftc.,&e. 



GAME XCYllI.'-Continuecl 

(0) If Black had played 27 Q to Q 6 at once, 
then follows— 

28 Q to Kt 2 28 R takes Kt 

29 Q takes P ch 29 K to R sq 

30 R takes R 30 Q takes B 

31 R to Q 7 31 R to Kt S(i 

32 R to K Kt 3 and wins. 

(0 Kt to Q 6 is not so good as it looks, e.g. :~ 

30 Kt to Q 6 

31 KR takes P 31BtoKB3 

32 KttoB 7, winning. 

(g) Taking the Kt would also have led to a 
drawn battle. 

(h) This fine combination forces a remUe, 

(i) A beautiful coup de repot, forcing Black to 
move. 

(k) It does not matter what he pla3's. If 43 P 
to Kt 6, then 41 P to K R 4, &c. 

GAME XCIX. 

Irregular Opening. 



White. 
Herr Stbmitz. 

1 PtoQ4 

2 P to K Kt 3 

3 B to Kt 2 

4 Kt to K B 3 

5 Castles 

6 PtoQB4 

7 KttoQBS 

8 Kt to K 5 

9 P to Kt 3 

10 B to Q Kt 2 

11 KttoQ3 

12 QtoB2 

13 Kt takes Kt 

14 Kt to K 5 

15 P takes B 

16 PtoK R3 

17 PtoKKt4 

18 P to K B 3 

19 K P takes P 



Black. 
Herr Zukektoxt. 

1 PtoKB4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 PtoK3 

4 BtoK2 
6 Castles 

6 QtoKsq 

7 P to Q 4 

8 PtoQB3 

9 Kt to K 5 

10 Kt to g 2 

11 Q Kt to K B 3 

12 BtoQd(a) 

13 B P takes Kt 

14 B takes Kt 0>> 
16 KttoKt6 

16 Ktlo R3 

17 QtoK2 

18 KB takes P 

19 B to Q 2 (c) 

1st hour. 

20 Q to B 4 ch 

21 P to Q Kt 4 

22 Kt P takes P 

23 QtoK2(e) 

21 PtoQR4(0 

25 K R to Q B sq 

26 Q to K sq 

27 Q R to Kt sq (gV 

28 K P takes P 

29 B takes P 

30 K B P takes P 

31 Q to R 4 

32 P to Kt 6 

33 Kt to B 4 (h) 
31 KtoRsq 



20 PtoKB4 

21 KtoRsq 

1st hour. 

22 Q R to Q s<i1 

23 B to Q 4 (d) 

24 Kt P takes P 

25 Q to K B 2 

26 B to B 6 
'27 KRtoKsq 

23 PtoKB6 

29 PtoK6 

30 B P takes P 

31 R takes B 
32QPtakesP 
33 QtoQ4 
31 QtoQ6 
36 R to K 5 * Resigns. 

(a) This forces the exchange of Kts, and frus* 
trates the contemplated attack upon the King's 
quarters. 

(b) The exchange appears rather iigudicious. 

(c) Q to Q B 4 ch, followed by P to Q Kt 4, 
would have been much better. 

(d) Mr. Steinitz's play thronghout is excellent, 
ir Black now replies with 23 Q to R 4, the follow- 
ing may occur : — 

21 P takes P 24 P to Q B 4 

26 BtoB3 25 B toQRS 

26 B takes Q 26 B takes Q 

27 R to Q 3, and wins. 

(e) The best reply Apparently. See previous 
note. 

(f) Black conld now have wrested the attack 
fh>m the adversary by sacrificing the exchange. 
Suppose — 

24 PtoQB4 
26BtoKt2 26 PtoQ 6 

26 B takes B 26 R takes B 

and Black's position is preferable. 



(g) Q to Kt 3 looks much better. 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimnied 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 134. 

Score — A and B 3 ; X and Z — Love. 

Z turns up H 10. 1 

Xs Hand— H Q, Kv. 6, 3 ; S 9 ; C Kg, ! 

Q, Kv, 7 ; D Ace, 9, 6, $. < 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 



A. 




9? <7 



♦ 


4- 


* 


4- 




♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


* 


* 







X. 







r->ji*t' 




o 
o o 



B. 




9 ^\ 



^ ^\ 




♦ ♦ 






♦ + 







0^0 
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z. 



<9 V 



9 <s? 
9 9 




4- A 4* 

4» 

4» * ♦ 

4-**j _•?•_ 



**4' 



O 
O 
O 



O 



O 




HAND No. 135. 

Played at the Westminster Chess Club. 
Score — 2 All. Z turns up C 4. 

Z's Hand— I) Kg, Q. 9. 3 ; C 10, 6, 4, 3 ; 
S 4 ; H 8. 6, 5. 2. 

A. X. B. Z. 

Hilsen. F. H.Ix>wifl. Child. C. Moflsop. 
O 

O 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 




4 



♦ 
4 




HAND No. 136. 

Played at the Westminster Chess CluU» 

7 th June 1872. 

Score — 1-ove All. Z turns up H & 

B's Hand-H Q, 9. 7» 5, 3 ; H Q, Kv, 4 

C Ace, 8, 2 ; S 7, 5. 

A. X. B. Z. 

Tennnut. JoehuA. Solomon. Da^ 




4 
i4_-4l 




V <? 




9 "V 
9 




s? 


2. ^ 




^ ^ 








o o 

O 

9„^ 



:4^4I 



tJl4J 





j<p 


^ 




9 


^ 



o o 

0^0 



8 





p 


p'iT* 







9 


<9 


9 


9 


<? 


^ 




o o 

o _<> 




4 4 
4 ^4 



9 9 



10 



♦ 4 

+ 
4 4 







* ♦ 


♦ 


♦ 4 

4 4 


4 4 

4 4 
4 4 


4 4 

4*4 

4 4 


4 4 
4 + 


9 ^ 
5? ^ 


4 4 

+ 
4 4 


4.4 
4*4 

4*4 



II 



♦ 4 
4 4 



tr 



12 



13 



o o 
o o 
o o 





9. 9 
















M 


5 


*4* 
4 + 












* + 

**4 


• 


4- 4- 
♦ 4- 



9 ^ 



9 <;? 
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HAND No. 134. 

Notes. — Trick 5. X prefers to keep the best trump to stop A*.s suit, rather than to draw the other in B's hand. Trick 6. 
X passes this, lest, when B makes his trump, ha may have another Spade to lead to A. Tri:k 10. — By ]:asiing this trick X makes 
<:ertain of saving the game, unless A and B hold both the Queen and Knave of Diamon Is. B's play, in leading the King of 
Diamonds, is very good ; his object being to enable A, if he holds the Queen of Diamonds, to bring in the Ace ani 8 of Spades. 

HAND No, 135. 

Notes. — Trick i. The first round shows Z that X has either the Ac2 or no more of the suit — ; robibly the latter — because 
A's original lead mast be assumed to be one cf strength. Trick 2. Z returns the Diamond rather then lead a singleton or open 
the Heart suit headed by the 8, and he returns the little one because of the charcc thft X has the Ace ; and if he nas it not, A is 
in the dark as to the position of the King, exctpt that he knows his partner lias it no', r.nd hi is therefjre forced to put on the Ace. 

HAND No. 136. 

Notes. — Trick i. The reco^niitd lead from King, Knave, 10 and others. Trick 2. B, having five trumps (contrary to his 
theory), leads one. Trick 3. Z tries to force his partner instead of giving br.ck the Spade, as he ought to have done. B properly 
..takes his partner's Club in order to draw the two trumj^s. Well played, B i 




9 'v' 



^ <;? 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. LXVIIL 



By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A*s Hand. 



9 




9 




9^9 


P^'i 



















99 


-j^jiV 














9 




9 9 


'^Rr' 


9 






<:? 




9 




cp^9 


i^i^j 


1 
















4. 4 



















X's Hand. 







K>,t^ 4- 



B's Hand. 













o 
o 
o 





+ + 

























• 






Z's Hand. 
















9 9 
9 9 
9 9 




9 9 

9 
9 9 











0% 














•5- ' 




* 4- 








4 




4 




♦ 4 
4 4 



Hearts Trumps. A* to lead, and A and B lo make 6 by cards. 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM No. LXVL 



1. Lead, a small Diamond. The best for X to play is the King; 

won by B. 

2. Small Club, leaving the lead with X, unless Z plays the 

Queen (a). 

3. The best lead for X is a Diamond ; won by B. 

4 and 5. Two rounds of trumps, leaving the lead with A. 
6. Knave of Hearts ; won by B. 



7. SmalPHeart ; won by X. 

8. Five of Hearts ; won by B. 

9. Small Diamond ; won by Z. 

10. Spade; won by B. 

11. Eight of Hearts; won by B. 

12. Diamond ; won by B. 

13. Spade; won by A. 



(a) I/Z plays the Q, A takes the trick and leads th: Knave of Hearts, and B continues with the trumps. 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY END GAME No. LXVIL 

Z declines to trump the Queen of Diamonds, and discards a Heart. A continues the Diamo ds. Z trump -, then leads the King 
of Hearts and small one. X trumps, and leads a Club. If B puts in a small Club, Z lets A wi.i it. Z's Ace c f Hearts then brings 
him the lead, and he makes two Clubs. If Z trumps the Quesn of Diamonds, A and B will b; able to nra'^e one Club and two 
Diamonds. If A does not continue the Diamonds, X and Z can win two Hearts, tiump the third, th^n have a round of Clubs, 
holding up the Ace, and Z's tnimp will bring him in again to make two Clubs. It may be re.T*arked that every card played by 
X and Z is forced — 1.^., there is no alternative play by which they can win. 
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"PROPOSED EXTENSION OF PRINCIPLE. 



• ( 



Sir, — It is admitted by all Whist playcre that the principles of play which apply to certain combinations of cards may be extended 
to other similar combinations, notwithstanding that the ori^jinal principle no longer applies. The best example of this is in returned 
leads. A player holding but two cards of his partner's lead at the time he returns it is bouni to return the highest ; if he holds 
more than two (except he has ths winning card), he is lx)und to return the low-Cst. The reason for this rule of play is that with only 
three of the suit originally (consequently two at the time of return) you are weak, and you return the best of the two cards to 
strengthen your part/ier, the weak hand being expected to sacrifice himself to the strong one. 

" Now no one can fail to admit the value of playing thus when the two cards left in hand are a high one and a low one, say a 
knave and a three. But in some cases a ten may be almost as valuable as a return card, or even a nine or an eight. Where, then, 
is the line to be drawn ? No line can be drawn ; and consequently the rule is extended to all cards. With a two and a three- 
it is not pretended that the three is a strengthening card ; nevertheless, the three is the card to return, for a very important reason, 
viz., that it enables partner to count your hand. If you return the three and afterwanls play the two, he knows you have no more 
•of that suit ; if you return the two and afterwards play the three, he knows you to have one more at least. Here the original reason 
of the rule is entirely lost sight of, and the method is employed, by convention, to inform partner of the number of cards you hold 
in the suit. 

"All this is, of course, A B C to most of your readers. But 1 felt obliged to put the whole case, as in the extension I am about 
to propose I shall jirobably be met with the objection that it is an arbitrary signal. I desired therefore first to show that similar 
conventional rules of play have the sanction of Whist players in general. 

" It has long been my practice, and it is the practice of many thoughtful Whist players (though nowhere laid down in the books), 
to extend the call for trumps in this way. If my partner calls for tnmips, or leads trumps from strength, and I have four or more 
inrnips, I immediately call too. This docs not mean, like an original call, ' I am very strong — get out trumps at all hazards ;' it 
simply means, * I have perceived your call — here is an echo to it. I was not strong enough to call on my own account ; but, as- 
you are, you may be pleased to know that I am strong also, i.e. that I have at least four trumps.* 

** It occurred to me the other day that, if I can thus inform my partner I have at least four trumps, I might further extend the 
rule to other suits, and inform him I have four in a suit not trumps, by throwing the small cards in reverse order, playing as in the 
call for trumps an unnecessarily high card. Towards the end of a hand, all the trumps being out, my partner holds, say ace, king,, 
knave,, seven, six of hearts. I have ten, nine, five, four. My partner leads king^nd ace, to which the adversaries follow suit with- 
the queen, eight, three and two ; leaving my partner with knave (l)est), seven and six, and me with ten, nine. Of course my 
partner leads the knave, and then ray ten blocks his suit, and we eventually remain at four. Had I Ixien able to tell my partner 
that I hold the other two hearts, he would lead the under one instead of the knave, and we win the game. 

" On considering the matter, I saw that I might have informetl my partner, by employing the same method I do to inform hinv 
1 have four trumps, viz. by di!»carding back\yards. He could not have mistaken the discard for a call for trumps, as trumps were 
all out. My partner should therefore ai^e thus : * This is not a call for trumps ; what is it ? It is probably a call for .something 
else, an exhibition of strength in something else. It must be a statement shnilar to that which my partner is in the habit of making, 
after the call for tnmips, and must mean. You will be pleased to be told that I am strong also in your suit — i.e. that I have at 
least four of it. ' 

** Now of course there are limitations as to when this mode of conveying information may be resorted to. It can only be used 
when a player, desiring to inform his partner that he holds four cards at least of the suit led, can discard an unnecessarily hi^ carxl 
^vithout any fear of its being mistaken for a call for trumps. It can therefore be used (i) when all the trumps are out ; (2) when it is. 
certain that partner has no more trumps ; (3) when partner is certain that you have no more trumps ; (4) when ifis certain that all 
ihc other tnmips are between you and your partner, and a trump lead is obviously not necessary ; and (5) by partners of first-rate 
judgment, when the adversaries have led trumps, or called for trumps, or when the player informing his partner has already shown 
weakness in trumps, as by tnimping a doubtful card .second hand. No hanii can possibly be done in cases I and 2. In 3 and 4 
partner might fancy you require another round of trumps at all hazards, and therefore the coup must not be played, unle^ partners 
can be relied on to interpret it properly ; and in No. 5f though theoretically correct, the danger with a moderate partner of being 
misunderstood is so great that I would not advise its being risked in the present state of Whist science. 

** I propose shortly to send you an illustrative hand ; in fact, the hand, as nearly as I can remember it, which originally gave^ 
rise to the above remarks. ** Cavendish." 

The above letter has appeared in the Field, It requires no apology for inserting anything in this journal 
from the pen of Cavendish on the subject of Whist. His book is so sound and practical that anything sag 
gested by him must carry great weight. It is desirable that his name should not carry conviction at the 
expense of our reason. What Cavendish did was to reduce to print the views of the best players of our day. 
He gave the outside Whist world that information which otherwise could only be obtained by practice, or by 
conversing with the best club players. His merit consisted, first, in learning the doctrines of the best school (which 
school he materially aided to form), and having learnt the best system, he enabled all others with common 
attention to follow that system. He codified the rules of play, but he did not constnict or invent any new 
method. It is necessary to bear this in mind because now he appears in a new character. He invents two 
new rules. The first rule is, that when your partner tlue Peters you should do likewise, under certain but 
somewhat vaguely described circumstances ; and the second, by playing your cards in a reversed order (as a 3 
before a 2) you thereby denote that you possess some strength in your partner's suit. 

We have given the letter at length, and if we have not fairly described Cavendish's two inventions our 
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readers will, we trust, take more notice of the letter than of the commentary upon it. Now as to No. i. It 
may be that Cavendish and some other. thoughtful players do amuse themselves, in the course of a game, by 
telling their partners through their card.i — " Partner, I see your call;" but were it not that Cavendish has said 
so, we should no more expect him to do anything of the sort than that he should say, " All right, partner, I see 
it." The only time that we can imagine that any good could come from such a course of play would be when 
the partner had not a trump. If A signals, and he is in doubt whether B has seen the signal, and B gets in, 
tt certainly would be pleasant at the moment to know that it was not from ijiattention, or from design, that B 
failed to obey the command ; but what possible good it is to tell the calfer that you are strong, when he 
tells you he will lead trumps whether you are strong or not, and tells you to lead them at all hazards, we are at 
a loss to conceive. There is no occasion for being in such a violent hurry. When the time comes that you 
or your partner get in, you very soon are able to tell one another the number of trumps you have. The idea 
would have been pretty when half the players did not know the meaning of Blue l^eter, and tAvo-tliirds of the 
remainder did not take any notice of the small cards ; but now every child of five years and upwards (as the 
old books have it) sees the signal if they see nothing else. They are always on the look out for it, and they 
spend more time and trouble about the signal than about ill the rest of the play ; and to assume that a player 
of the calibre and caution of Cavendish should not see a Blue Peter, or to assume that it is necessary for him 
to tell his partner that he has seen it, seems to us to border on the ludicrous. 

The rule, be it observed, is not in the books. No one has ever ventured to suggest such a rule in print. 
Yet it is assumed that if we sit down with Cavendish and signal, and then he signals, we are to understand 
first that he sees our signal (charming simplicity !), and in addition that he has four tmmps, with at least one 
honour. Goodness gracious! why should we assume anything of the sort? Why should we not, in our 
ignorance, assume that he has five trumps, or four trumps with two honours ? No man has hitherto been more 
true to his colours, in the matter of the Blue Peter (except, perhaps, Mr. Clay), than Cavendish ; but here we 
have one of the champions of consistency, who on all and every occasion objects to the use of the signal, 
except under well defined and well understood rules, who objects altogether to the " Cam " theory, that the 
-signal means, " I want trumps out ; I think we shall get a better score by the lead of tnimps than by any other 
lead," merely to. tell his partner that he sees the signal for trumps, breaks through the rules and regulations 
that he otherwise approves, But if we are to have rules of play that liave not appeared in print, is it to be 
assumed that we may have private rules of play? Of course to this rule no one can much object, because to 
our thinking there is nothing in it, but we certainly respectfully suggest to Cavendish that if there be any such 
meaning to be attached to the play in a particular order of particular cards, such system ought to be made 
public at the earliest possible moment, and not come from his pen, in an accidental manner, to illustrate what 
he thinks is a more serious matter. If we are not here approaching private signals, are we each to submit 
to an examination before we sit down to play to ascertain the peculiar idiosyncrasies of each player? and is the 
best cross-examiner to receive the best reward ? and if not, how are we to understand what Cavendish means, 
-save always that he has seen our signal. 

Let us now turn to No. 2, the " proposed extension of principle." The phrase is grandiloquent. We 
look for a mountain, and we find a mouse. There is an old adage tiiat there is no good story with an " if" in 
it Cavendish gives a short story with five if's in it. So that at starting we are strongly prejudiced against a 
proposition that is introduced with such a flourish of trumpets, and that can only so seldom be brought into 
operation. The example Cavendish gives is a poor one, because if the leader, by leading the Ace, tells his partner 
that he has five of the suit ; or if it be necessary to get all five tricks to save or win the game, the third player 
is forced, at all hazards, to get rid of the 10 or 9 the first or second round, so as not to stop the suit; but 
surely there requires no new principle for this. To our thinking, what with the if's and the mystification that 
would occur from playing the cards in this erratic manner rather than trusting to genius in case of need, and to 
the straightforward play as the rule, we should do more to injure than improve the play in the present state of 
Whist science, and in our opinion, therefore, Cavendish's two rules will be more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance thereof. 

Time, however, and practice alone can show, and if it should turn out that either system* possesses merits 
that at present we syre unable to discover we shall gladly record the fact and sit in sackcloth and ashes at the 
feet of Gamaliel. 



WHIST LESSONS. 

To tke Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I noticed in your impression for May an admirable method (which appears novel in print) of giving 
lessons in that first of games — ^Whist. May I suggest however to the writer of " AVhist Lessons," that it would 
be more instructive for players in the second stage of skill (to whom he especially api)eals) if they could see at 
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a glance the course of play, and also have a means of reverting to the reasons for playing particular cards by 
looking at the hand itself. This could more effectually be done, I think, if above each card was placed the 
number of the trick in which each card was played. 

What knowledge of Whist I myself possess I gained from a method somewhat similar to that now pursued 
in " Whist Lessons." I used, when at Oxford, to deal out the cards every morning regularly, turn them all 
face upwards, and then play a hand out. I imagined how each player would reason from the fall of the cards, 
and I watched carefully the instances where, if he played by strict rule, he would have played wrong, or, to 
speak more correctly, would havf lost the trick from playing right This is the way in which it is said Porson 
learnt his game. One- of the things which this method undoubtedly teaches is, that rules should sit very 
lightly on one's hand, though strongly on one's memory, and also that the blind adherence to principles is, 
in many instances, made a justification for the absence of >a shrewd and daring judgment Viatoil 



AMERICAN WHIST. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — I have just seen your article, which appeared in the number for June last, on this subject 
Permit me to say that, to the best of my recollection, the rule as to the discard in America is the opposite to 
ours. We make our first discard from our weakest suit ; whereas, if my observation is accurate, they reverse 
the rule, and first discard from their strongest suit I confess however it is extremely difficult to lay down a 
rule on such a subject by seeing the play of a limited number of players ; and it is also difficult to predicate 
what the Americans will do to-day because we know what they did this time last year. They change so much 
more quickly than we do. They advance in anything to which they put their hands with such frightful 
strides that we cannot keep pace with them ; and hence, to criticise their play in detail would be a delusion 
and a snare. To my thinking, the Americans have no playerg equal to those found in our London Clubs. ' 

Yours truly, M. 



CROQUET. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I entirely agree with the letter of " A Provincial," in your last number ; and as I am another unit 
of the common herd of Croquet players, perhaps you will also allow me a small space in your columns on the 
same subject The Field has made a long and persistent attempt to impose its own arbitrary rules and its 
own inventions upon us, but it has been hitherto, in a great measure, foiled \ partly by the active opposition of 
some of the best players, who objected to this dragooning system, but chiefly by the passive resistance of the 
majority ; for, as the wise man says, " What's impossible can't be, and very seldom comes to pass ;" and it is 
very seldom indeed that a mediocre player can induce a 3f inch ball to get through a 3I inch hoop ; aye, or 
even a 4 inch one. The natural result of making rules too hard and fast follows — they are quietly ignored. 
Take, for instance, the Club to which I have the honour to belong : on grand field-diys we muster between 
80 and 90, of which about 40 are match-players ; these are divided into the usual division of good, bad and 
indifferent, the latter forming the majority. Our largest ground is 30 yards by 25, the others are all smaller : 
the Fields measurement of 40 by 30 is simply absurd. How many Clubs in England have space enough to lay 
down several grounds of this size ? Ours certainly has not ; our choice lay between large grounds and few- 
players, or grounds of diminished size and general competition. As we all like to make our little attempt for 
the prizes, the dread of the Field's disapprobation did not deter us from adopting the latter alternative ; the 
more boldly perhaps as, owing to a defect in the new Education Act, this paper is not largely read in our part 
of the world ; and we only occasionally hear the echoes of its distant thunder. As to hoops, we find that 
5 inch ones are quite small enough for general play, thpugh we have 4 inch for encounters between 
celebrities. We always use the Grand National Setting, which we consider by no means " too easy;" and we 
like it far better than the All-round one, that being so remarkably uninteresting. 

The Dead Boundary remains an open question among us, and is a matter of agreement between players 
at each Match ; some are converts to the system, but the largest number dislike it I myself own to a 
particular aversion to the perpetual cry of " You have lost your stroke : " it carries me back to the early and 
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intensely tiresome days of Croquet, when the game was a very porcupine of penalties ; and it was almost 
impossible to make a stroke that was not against the " rule of the ground " somewhere or other. 

I am rather fearful of owning to all this mutinous conduct against the dread decrees of the Conference 
Code ; but as the tendency of the present day, in great matters as in small, is to legislate only for perfection, 
and to punish everything short of it as a crime, I think it is high time to make a stand against the system. 
The hope of England is said to lie in the dunces ; for the brains of the rising generation are being so pressed 
that the clever ones are breaking down on all sides, and by tlie time the last brilliant examination is passed the 
man is no longer fit for work ; and so the hope of Croquet, of keeping it a pleasant pastime for many, instead 
of a severe scientific struggle between a few, lies with the duffers, who should boldly take their stand on 
common sense and possibilities, and refuse to have their days embittered and their hair prematurely turned 
grey by hopeless attempts to get very large balls through very small hoops, so far apart that it requires a field- 
glass to discover where the next shot is to be made to ; while the chances of finishing a Game under five 
hours are something smaller than the hoops. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Y. Z. 



To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — After giving me two whole pages of your last number, you may think it ungracious in me to come 
to you again, like Oliver Twist, ** asking for more ; " and it might be very fair to say, that I seem to like long 
letters better than long games of Croquet. I should plead Not Guilty to the accusation if you made it, and 
the best disproof of the charge will be to send you a very short epistle to-day. 

I only want to say a few words about that vexed question, " pegging out ; " and I have no intention of 
entering into the arena to try to make peace between the two great i^arties, one of whom says that pegging 
but is unjust to the player who is killed, while the other affirms that to forbid it is unjust to the player, who 
'might otherwise kill his opponent. 

I will attempt nothing more than to look at it from the same lowly point of view which I adopted in my 
last letter — that of an average player ; and in that character I have no hesitation in saying that the abolition 
of pegging out is one of the greatest boons the Croquet world has received ; in fact, so great a one as only to- 
be comparable with the abolition of the " cage " and " tight Croquet." 

When the three abominations were all in existence together, what a disagreeable game Croquet was ! 
How many a pretty girl must have thrown away a chance of securing an " eligible," from the impcssibility of 
remaining amiable while some strong-armed opponent deliberately croqueted her ball " off the lawn;" or 
when, after three or four trials, she finally stuck in the middle of the cage ; and, alas I what weary half-hours 
have I not myself spent, when, having been put through the last tvvo hoops, and then killed by one of my 
opponents, I have endeavoured to make some cheerful conversation for my partner, and to assure her that she 
would be certain to have an easy shot before long, and then ! 

The last revision of the Crocjuet Laws changed all this, and I am but one of the many who have noticed 
how much more agreeable our games have been during the past season. 

My experience is that very few people can quite get over the misery of being pegged out : they wander 
about disconsolately while the rest of the game is being played out, with no real interest in it, but feeling that 
they ought to have some, and undergoing the annoyance of being asked by any new comers to the ground^ 
" Why, what is the matter, are you not playing ? " Add to all this, that pegging out lengthens the game, and 
after what I said in my last letter, you will not wonder at my being opposed to it. I only hope there may be 
enough Croquet players of my way of thinking to produce some effect on the authorities who are to revise the 
Laws at the end of this year ; but I fear that those who like good-natured games, and play for amusement, are 
too quiet and retiring to have much weight with the desperate players who work away at 3f hoops at the rate 
of two hours to a game, and from whose ranks I conclude the revisers will be selected. 

In any case I shall feel that, by " writing to a Paper " (a great effort for a provincial, Mr. Editor, though 
it may be nothing for you), I have done something in the way of trying to save e very-day players from the 
reinfliction of the old rule. 

As far as I can see, " Cavendish " is the leader of the reactionary party in favour of pegging out. As he 
seems to be incessantly writing on some subject or another, I fear he will carry his pofnt ; for it is ver)' much 
the custom of the day to believe anything that is repeated pretty often, no matter whether it is right or wrong, 
more especially if it is repeated in print ; printed matter appearing to deprive most of us of what little faculty 
of judging we might otherwise have. 

I wish I could persuade him how much more appropriate to his name it would be to let his attack on the 
-existing Laws of Croqutt " end in smoke." 

Your obedient servant, A Provincial. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

About the middle of September, when the days draw in, and the evenings become chilly, the theatrical 
world awakens and grows basy. Tne re-opening of Drury Lane, which took place this year on the 21st ult., 
is generally regarded as the commencement of the season, and from that date to the end of October the 
industrious seeker after novelties will have q'lite enough on his hand>. Already, in addition to the two large 
theatres, the Court, the Prince of Wales, the Adelphi, the Princesses, the Lyceum, and the Royalty, have 
entered into a new season with various success; and, during October, the Hayraarket, Globe, Olympic, 
St. James's, and the Opera Comi(]ue, will swell the number of advertisements over the leading articles in the 
daily journals. When to this list is added outlying theatres, as the Surrey, Sadlers Wells, the Victoria, and 
others, it will be seen that the competition for public favour will be hot and keen. As we are writing a few 
days before the end of the month, and are therefore unable to notice the important novelties at the Lyceum 
and the Queen's, we have no m^ans at present of judging whether this season is likely to be marked, as was the 
case last year, with any striking and genuine success. If we are to give an opinion from what is already 
before us, we are compelled to state that the prospects of the drama are not hopeful ; for only one play. 
The Son of the Soil, at the Court theatre, worthy of dramatic art, has been produced; and the two leading 
play houses are given up to unmeaning, dull and expensive spectacle. 

Let us see what it is that Co vent Garden and Drury Lane provide for the crowds which flock to their 
doors in search of instruction and amusement. Mr. Boucicault, now the lessee of Covent Garden, presents 
Babil and Bijou, which he styles "a fantastic musical drama, in eighteen spectacular scenes, divided into five 
acts." He has, apparently, p >stponed for the nonce his announced intention of regenerating the British drama, 
and it would therefore be a waste of time and words to attempt to criticise Babil and Bijou from any point of 
view in connection with art. In fact, it is beneath criticism, and it is also beyond explanation. Its eighteen 
spectacular scenes are a confused and jumbled mess of ingredients taken from every knowi dish in the theatrical 
kitchen. It is not an honest English joint, any more than it is a neat French entree, but a hotch-potch of every 
incongruous item in the bill of fare. Pantomime is popular : Mr. Boucicault therefore gives us the opening * 
to a pantomime, with spirits, imps, animated vegetables, and talking lobsters. Alhambra ballet is popular, 
with its crowds of gorgeously attired women : Mr. Boucicault produces two hundred women, and a ballet half 
an hour long. Amazonian women are popular : Mr. Boucicault provides one over six feet in height All 
these things, leavened with the music of opera-bouffe, which is also popular, combine to make the indigestable 
lump of food called Babil and Bijou, and to attract nightly an immense but apathetic concourse of spectators. 
It is possible, after all, that Mr. Boucicault's notion •of regenerating th3 drama was to "dish the Whigs," the 
Whigs in this case being represented by Mr. Chatterton, of Drury lane. 

Mr. Chatterton however is not so easy a man to dish ; for, shoul.l the pressure of Mr. Boucicault from 
without, and the proprietors of Drury Lane (desirous of raising his rent) from within, compel him to retire 
from that theatre, he has his inner line of defences, in the shape of the Adelphi and Princesses, to retire upon. 
Besides, as he comes after Mr. Boucicault, he has the opportunity of trumping some of that gentleman's best 
cards. If Babil and Bijou has a long title, the Lady ofi/ie Lake, which is the last Chatterton-Halliday- Beverley 
mangling of Sir Walter Scott, has a longer, being styled in the bills as a " new, grand, romantic, spectacular, 
poetical and musical drama." If Mr. Boucicault selects his music from Herv^, Clay and Rivitjre, 
Mr. Chatterton lays under contribution the greater names of " Meyerbeer, Weber, Verdi, Rossini, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert and Bishop." And if at Covent Garden there is an aerial voyage to the moon, there is at 
Drury Lane a moving panorama of the Scottish lakes, which to any but Scotchmen, perhaps, is more familiar 
than lunar scenery. For all that, the Lady of the Lake is entitled to greater condemnation than Babil and 
Bijou, for it is more pretentious, and withal more dreary. The Drury Lane autumnal spectacles have never 
been much to our taste ; but whilst in previous ones there have been one or two points of interest, the present 
attempt is unutterably tedious and dull. The ability of Mr. Phelps and the picturesque appearance of 
Miss Neilson rendered King d Scots, Amy Robsart and Rebecca tolerable ; but in the Lculy of the Lake there is 
not an incident or character in which the audience can feel the smallest interest. The four acts terminate 
lespectively with the moving panorama aforesaid, an incantation scene^ the sudden appearance of Roderic 
Dhu's clansmen, and the festivities at Stirling Castle ; and the spectators sit in weary patience during the 
intervals between the unfolding of these splendours. Either the game is played out, or the cunning of 
Messrs. Beverley and Cormack have this year failed them, for the customary applause is not given to their 
setting of the Lady of the Lake. The deluded playgoer will leave the theatre with nothing pleasant to call to 
remembrance, except the singing of Miss Russell, and the pleasing and ingenuous performance of Miss KatUeen 
Irwin, asBlanche of Devan ; and he will arrive at the conclusion that the antics of the Yokes family, unchanging 
and unchangeable though they are, are the best part of the evening's entertainment. 

It is to be regretted that Covent Garden, Drury Lane and the Adelphi should be three out of the four 
representative theatres of London. Against the fourth — the Haymarket — we have no complaint to make, for 
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Mr. Buckstone marches, in a great measure, with the times ; but the swarms of provincial and American 
visitors, and the merely occasional London playgoers who exclusively patronise these four theatres cannot 
derive much satisfaction from their experience of the three former ones. What is to be seen and heard at 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane we have attempted to describe ; and at the Adelphi, repaired and redecorated 
at last, is presented Madame Celeste, who is also, we doubt not, repaired and redecorated for the occasion. 
And yet if our friend the casual playgoer, who is unfortunately a most obstinate person to deal with, would 
venture out of his accustomed circuit, he would find at more than one theatre enjoyable and intellectual recrea- 
tion. Let him go to the Vaudeville and the Prince of Wales', and he will see the School for Scandal at the one 
and Money at the other so well acted that it would be invidious to pick out any particular impersonation for 
praise ; or let him go to the Court, and see how well Mr. Herman Merivale has adapted M. Pousard's play of 
Le Lion Afnoureux,undeT the title of A Son of the Soil, Mr. Merivale has contrived to retain the interest of 
the story without inflicting upon us those long yams which the French dramatists so much love ; he has 
written his dialogue in good and vigorous English ; and in Mr. Vezin and Miss Dyas he has secured able 
representatives of his Republican hero and aristocratic heroine. Actresses, in the true sense of the word, are 
very scarce just now, the majority of our lady performers being. either stolid or impudent in appearance and 
indistinct in utterance: It is therefore a treat to listen to the clear articulation of Miss Dyas, and to watch her 
intelligent action and by-play. Nor could a better representative of the herb than Mr. Vezin be found. 
Earnest in face, declaiming with passionate emphasis, and in glowing periods, he presents us with an imperson- 
ation to which little, if any, exception can be taken. The success of the play must be attributed wholly to the 
author, Mr. Vezin and Miss Dya^Afor they are very feebly supported. Nothing can be more annoying than 
the perpetual squeaking and smirkmg of Mr. W. H. Fisher, or the melancholy demeanour of Mr. Bishop, who, 
as General Hoche, seems to be constantly debating in his mind the respective advantages of a Republic and a 
Monarchy, without being able to find a solution of the difficulty. In spite of these disadvantages the play is a 
success, and nothing could be a more marked example of the contrast between drama -and spectacle. At 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane some thousands of spectators watch the proceedings with listless apathy, 
whilst the two or three hundred contained in the Court are roused by Mr. Vezin to a display of healthy and 
vigorous enthusiasm. 

We must allude, but as we hope and believe for nearly the last time, to burlesque, which is struggling 
convulsively in the throes of dissolution. Lacking even the small attractions of spectacular gorgeousness which 
are put forward in such productions as Babil and Bijou and the Lady of the Lake, it owes what little vitality 
it possesses to the constant repetition, by particular performers, of certain tricks and capers which have been 
found to be popular in previous attempts. Christabellc, which is now removed from the programme at the 
Court, was tolerated merely for the lively humour of Mr. Righton. The Very Last Days of Pompeii at the 
Vaudeville is kept alive by certain humorous acrobatic capers with which Messrs. James and Thome were 
accustomed to amuse the audiences at the Strand some years ago. A burlesque has been produced at the 
Royalty, which we have not had the courage to go and see, "but which is declared on all sides to be the acm^ 
of feeble misery. At the Strand itself, the birth-place and head-quarters of modem burlesque, there was lately 
presented a concoction entitled The Vampire^ which we should be glad to believe, though we can scarcely do 
so, was written for the express purpose of putting an end to this nuisance. The performers — themselves inca- 
pable enough — were unable to impart any meaning to a story which had neither beginning nor end, neither 
purpose nor consistency. For all this, and though nobody in the audience either laughed or applauded, every 
dance and song was encored. The liberality of the executive at the Strand is such, that if one of the officials 
of the theatre expresses his delight by clapping his hands, the songs and dances are repeated for his benefit. 
At the Gaiety Mr. Hollingshead presents his patrons with two burlesques on the same evening, one a three 
act play by Mr. Byron, entitled Good Newsy the other a new version, by Mr. Reece, of AH Baba, In the former, 
Mr. Toole's burlesque of pathos and his representation of a repentant shopboy must be considered a failure ; 
in the latter, his appearance as Mr. Toole, surrounded by admiring satellites, giving an entertainment, is 
amusing, but it does not constitute the general notion of a play. On second thoughts we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Toole in AH Baba shares the fevour of the audience with Miss L. Wilson. The gentleman undoubt- 
edly possesses the ear of the majority, but the eye of a powerful minority is fixed on the lady. On no other 
supposition can we account for her presence on the stage. 

By the time these pages are in the hands of the reader, Mr. Irving will have appeared in a new play by 
Mr. Wills ; a hew play by Sir Charles Young will have been produced at the Queen's, and Mr. Phelps will be at 
the Princesses. Before another month is over, the Haymarket, the Globe, the Holbom, the Charing Cross, 
and the Olympic will have re-opened with new plays or revivals, and the Opera Comique and the Philharmonic 
with opera bouffe. Of the quantity of dramatic food there is thus no doubt ; the quality remains to be proved. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

J. W. (Huddersfield).— We are much obliged for your atten- 
tion. The errata shall be inserted in the last numljer of the 
volume, but Mr. Finllnson's clever little game shall appear next 
month. 

G. E. B. (Fclsted, Essex). — Thanks for the problem. We 
have not yet had time to examine it, but the idea is a good one. 

W. T. P. (Roehampton).— The problem shall have our best 
attention. 

A. K. Murray (Gla.sgow). — Your kind letter is noticed in 
another place. 

F. W. Lord. — Very creditable. We shall 1^ glad to hear 
from you again. 

A. T. (Newport). — Thanks for the problems, which are under 
examination. We have not had lime to look into the other 
matter. Your suggestion has been anticipated, and there is 
some prol>abiIity of such a lx)ok appearing in December. 

J. F. — W. W. Morgan, 67 Barbican, I^ndon, will supply the 
Board and Men you require. Price from 6s upwards. 

J. P. (Beclford). — The problems are very acceptable, and 
shall appear in due course. « 

A. Crosskill. — We have a<ldress«l a letter to you through 
the post referring to Problem No. 102. 

C. W. SuNBURY. — The five move problem is quite sound. 
Thanks for the others. 

\W, C. Cotton. — We have written to you regarding the 
problems. 

WHIST. 

Eve. — If A leads out of turn and B, C and l) follow suit, the 
trick is complete, and there is no penalty on A or anybody else. 
The play proceeds as if no mistake had been committed, and the 
winner of the trick leads again, notwithstanding that the now 
leader was the original offender. 

False Card. — Original lead. Knave led. I (fourth player) had 
Ace and King, and I won with the Ace. Is not this ny.fr justi- 
fiable ? y/ us. — If you are st rong enough to win the game wit hout 
the assistance of your partner, certainly ; but if you want his intel- 
ligent assistance, you have left him in the dark as to whether 
tlM original lead was from strength or weakness, and this he can- 
not tell, except on the assumption that he has the Queen, which 
we assume he has not. The only i)erson fully deceived is your 
partner. A would be no wiser whether you put on the King or 
the Ace. A*s partner knows that A cannot nave the King and 
yet lead the Knave. Each of yonr opponents have therefore 
some information which your partner has not, and he must play 
on the assumption that the Knave is led from King, Queen, 
Knave, Five, or that the King and Queen are in B*s hand. He 
may misconduct the game by your cleverness, and, so far as we 
^ee, this is all. 

W. and T. — A wins a trick, B (A's j^rtner) then leads out of 
turn, and, seeing his mistake, takes up the card led into his 
hand again. On this X (an opponent) requests B to place the 
card improperly played and taken up on the table, which he 
does, and X then calls a suit from A. You are recjuested to 
decide if he can do this. It is contended that when X re- 
c|uested B to place the card on the table, that he thereby elected 
his penalty, and that X cannot have two penalties.— /^«j. B 
leads out of turn, which is an offence for which the advei-saries 
have the option of one of two penalties. They can call the ex- 
posed card or a suit from the right player ; X exercised his right 
m thus calling a suit, but B does more ; he improperly takes up 
the card plaved, and which he is bound to leave on the table ; 
X simply tells B to do his duty, and he does not thereby exact a 
penalty. The time for exacting the penalty has not arrive<l 
until B has placed himself in order. It is very strange that 
players do not see that it is extremely bad taste to lake up an 
exposed card in this manner. 



R. D.— A does not follow suit when he can. His partner 
says, ** No Spade, partner?** but too late, the trick having been 
tamed and quitted. A, in amazement, says *' Spade ; let roe 
see the trick." Nothing more is said, but it is clear to A's 
partner and to X that a re>'oke has been committed. 'Hie 
band is played out. X and Z get two by cards and two by 
honours ; and Z says to X, ** Score 4." X then cuts the cards for 
B, who proceeds to deal ; and, when half through the deal, X 
says to if **We have not scored for the revoke. We are 
game." Is the claim too late? — Ans. We think so. X should 
have claimed the game l>erore cutting the cards for the next 
deal, otherwise his claim is Ijarred. 

Solutions to Double Dummy Problems received from 
F. O. B. and J. B., right ; all others wrong. 

• T. S. S. — The decisions of the Portland Committee are 
available only for the members of that Club, and, so far as the 
Whist-players are concerned, they are no better off than if such 
decisions were never given. It is a great pity the Committee 
will not let the Whist-players have these decisions. We should 
only be too ha])py to ][tthlish them for the public benefit. 

Bath. — Will you be so good as to give your opinion on the 
following i)oints : — I. A calls for Tnimps ; after two or more 
tricks have been played, his partner B is able to get the lead by 
Trumping a suit in its second round. Holding only two 
Trumps, K and Three, he Trumps with the King, and leads the 
Three, not because he is afraid of being over-Trumped, but in 
order that he may not, by leading the King, stop his partner's 
suit. Was he right or wrong? — Atts. We should not Trump 
with the King. 'J'he King is of so much greater value to clear 
the Trump suit than the little one that we should think it unwise 
to throw this chance away. If your partner has the /Vce, and is 
sufficiently strong to take the King, he can do so, but he may 
not have the Ace, and any other card but the King may not 
clear the suit ; and supix>sing your partner has the Ace, and 
does not lake the King, you slill know his suit, and it is best for 
you to lead that suit, having nothing in it, than that your partner 
should open it himself. — 2. A and B are jDartners ; when five or 
six Tricks have been played, A throws down his hand, and says, 
"Oh, you are game. X and Z also throw down their hands, 
but B keeps his up, asserting that he can save the game. It is 
then found that A has accidentally mixed his cards with the 
Tricks that have 1)een turned, and no one at the table can say 
positively what A's cards were. Ha\'e not A and B lost the 
game? — Ans. Sec a very similar case in our Mardi No. 
Assuming that it is possible to get the cards right, it is the dnty 
of all parties to assist in the operation, and sureW some of the 
party know the cards that ha\'c been played. lf^howe\'cr this 
is impossible, and the event is brought about by A*s conduct, it 
seems to us that he must suffer, and B must share the locys. We 
take our partners with all faults. It is very hard for B, who is 
the only one not in the wrong ; but we can see no other i\'ay 
out of the difficulty. We do not thus decide because of the 
ori^nal fault of A ; X and Z, in the eyes of the law, are as bad 
as A, but another and a gross fault is committed by A in mixing 
the cards, and it is for this that be and his parUier must, in oor 
opinion, suffer. 

PIQUET. 

D. — The 10 for the carte blanche counts exactly in the same 
way as the score for the point. Thus, having a carie blatuke 
(10), a point of 5 (good) = 15 and a quint (15), the score is 90. 

W. — If A, elder hand, discanls four cards only, and touches 
the stock, he cannot do otherwise than play with 13 cards, in 
which event he scores nothing that hand ; but if his point 
sequence, fourtecns or threes are good — they respectively prevent 
the adversary from scoring cards of less power. 
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BLACK. 



THE CHESS WORLD. 

** The whisperings of our petty bur^h." 

The past month has been an unusually dull one in Metropolitan Chess circles. Not that we have to record 
any falling off in the attendance of devotees at Caissa's various shrines — the St. George's, Westminster, and City 
Clubs, or Simpson's, Gatti*s and Purssell's — but that the fere provided for the Thracian nymph has been literally 
barmecidal, so that our readers, as well as the goddess, must be content, like Pope's man and wife, with a 
"frugal cruet," to " pass at once for vinegar and wine." They must not, however, lay the blame of this 
enforced abstemiousness at our door. We suffer from a thirst for " news " which neither vinegar nor wine can 
promote or satiate ; but if our Chess leaders will not lead, and, like Wellington in Portugal, display their genius in 
" masterly inactivity," they drive us " out of town," and leave us only, as the poet observes : 

** The spacious North 
And all the teeming regions of the West," 

— ^that is all. But, even in the winter of our discontent, it would be ungenerous to ignore the successful effort 
of the Committee of the City Club to enliven the general gloom. The members of that body, although almost 
all of them distinguished for their great skill in the game, have not heretofore, in their corporate capacity 
at all events, enjoyed a reputation for humour, but their latest exploit — a resolution to allow the combatants in 
the club tourneys to handicap themselves — is a contribution to the facetise of the age which commands at least 
our tribute of admiration and applause. It is also an ingenious device for smoothing the thorny path of pretenders ; 
when a man is his own handicapper, even the desire to win is likely to prove weaker than self-conceit ; and 
if the principle should be imiversally adopted we shall not for the future be so frequently shocked by the . 
contemplation of mediocrity. 

The Huddersfield College Magazine is a new monthly journal, established to " cultivate a love of literature, and 
to promote the power of writing" among the pupils of that Institution. 
The first number contains, besides other amusing and instructive matters, a 
Chess department, which will be found deserving of attention from children 
of a larger growth than the pupils of Huddersfield College. It is edited 
by Mr. John Watkinson (an " old boy " of the establishment), whose great 
reputation is a satisfactory guarantee that the work he has undertaken 
will be well done. From the first number we cull the end game from 
actual play given in the margin, in which Mr. Watkinson (white) 
announced mate in three moves. The Magazine will be published on 
the first of every month, the price is threepence, and we predict for it 
a career of usefulness and prosperity. 

The formation of a Scottish Chess Association is announced from 
Glasgow, and it is said that the preliminary arrangements have been 
completed for the assemblage of a Grand Congress of Chess players in 
that city during the first week of the new year. There will be a tourney, 
open to all comers ; a tourney for the championship of Scotland, and a 
handicap for members of the Association. This is stirring news indeed 
from the " Canny North," and we shall expect to see every Scottish player 

** As chief who hears his waixier call, 
To arms ! — the foemen storm the wall." 

The match between Messrs. Dynari and Lintscrawl, referred to in our last number, has been won by the 
former. Two games were played simultaneously at each sitting, Dynari in one playing sans voir, and in the 
other giving the odds of Q Kt over the board, " This manner of playing a match," writes a correspondent, 
" conduces to economy of time and of mental labour." We should not have supposed that playing two games 
under any conditions or circumstances could possibly be less laborious than playing one, but if, as Ae immortal 
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Artemus remarked, " this is indeed thus," why not reduce the labour to a minimum, by playing six games 
instead of two ? " My pain is great," exclaims the tragic hero, " because the wound is small." " Then it would 
be greater were there none at all," is the logical conclusion. 

La Stratcijie contains a letter this month, referring to a recent article of Mr. \Visker*s, upon a new move in 
the Allgaier defence, llie French writer takes exception to Mr. Wisker's 14th move of white (Kt takes R), 
and points out that R takes R instead wins for the attack. The same journal notices the visit of Mr. S. Hamel, 
of Nottingham, to the Cafi de la Rigmce, and informs us that he contested several games successfully with 
M. Meisels, a young Polish amateur, whose play is highly spoken of in Paris Chess circles. 

We learn from the Vienna Schachzeitung that a new German translation of Vida's Ludus Scacchorum will 
be published at Berlin, in January next The last German version of this famous poem appeared in the Berlin 
Schachzeitung for July and August 187 1. 

The Western Advertiser (Ix)ndon, Ontario) announces the probability of a Chess Congress being held at 
Hamilton during the Provincial Fair week. The wonderful spread of Chess in the Dominion during the last 
two years is no doubt owing to the influence of the excellent Chess articles which appear from week to week 
in the Advertiser and the Toronto Globe, 

During the past month the New York Chess columns have been devoted to the games played in the 
matches of the late tourney in London. 

The Spirit, Turf (if there was a little more of Mr. M'Kenzie) and Clipper are all excellent examples of 
what newspaper Chess columns should be, but we must confess that the last-named is our favourite ; and, being 
the particular organ of American composers, it should be seen by every Chess player interested in the problem 
variety of the game. We have rarely seen a weak problem, and never a bad one, in the New York Clipper^ and 
if we may judge from the editor's correspondence, every position undergoes an extraordinarily rigid and critical 
examination from his readers. 

In the Dubuque Journal Mr. Carpenter's " Review of Alexandre " is continued to the end of the three move 
problems ; there is an excellent photograph portrait of Mr. F. W. Martindale, a young American problem com- 
poser of great promise, and a second instalment of the games played in the recent Congress at Cleveland. 

How many of our readers are there, we wonder, who could point out upon a map the precise situation of 
Honolulu. We were unable to do so ourselves a few days ago, and were obliged to console ourselves with 
Milton's reflection that there is no wisdom in " knowing of things remote " — of course we know a great deal of 
Honolulu now, and could, among other things, tell of its being the capital of the kingdom of Hawaii, better 
known as the Sandmch Islands, only it may possibly be more to the purpose to inform our readers that we 
have received therefrom three copies of a new monthly journal, named the HawaiiaUy which devotes a portion 
of its space to our " Royal Game." The Chess department appears to be well and carefully edited, and the 
numbers received contain several excellent problems in illustration of an original story, entitled " Outnumbered 
or Outwitted." The receipt of this interesting message from the " wide Pacific" has given us infinite pleasure, 
not only as an indication of the universality of the game, but of the world-wide diffusion of its literature. 

What can we say of Australian Chess that has not already been said in these pages. So busy are the 
members of the Antipodean Chess world that a special number would be necessary to chronicle the " stoiy of 
their lives " from month to month ; indeed, the selection of extracts has always been a stumbling-block in our path 
from our desire to find space for everything. We can assure our readers that genuine pleasure is to be derived 
from the study of Australian Chess, and we shall next month find space for a few flowers from that cultivated 
garden. 



SUBSCRIPTIONS COLLECTED BY THE ADELAIDE CHESS CLUB TOWARDS THE 



Hodgkiss, Hon. J., President of 

Club £\ \ o 

Scott, W. D., Vice-President . o 10 6 

Mann, J., Vice-President . . o 10 6 

Durgan, T., Secretary . . o 10 6 

Steele, R. M., Treasurer . . o 10 6 

Adey, T. S o 10 6 

Tyrrell, S o lO 6 

Fullarton, W.J. ; • • o 10 6 
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CAPTAIN EVANS' FUND. 



Masters, J. . 
Simpson, A. M. 
Dumas, V. 
Beyer, A. H. 
Brooke, H. . 
Catlow, E. J. . 
Klisser, C. L. 
Charlick, H. . 



.£0 10 
o 10 
. o 10 
. o 5 
. o 5 
. o 5 
. o 5 
. o 5 



6 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



Hindmaish, J. 
N. B. . 
Evans, J. 
"Gambit" . 



.;£o 5 o 
.050 
.050 
.026 



Less Bank discount on draft .032 



£» S 4 
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MR. DISRAELI ON CHESS. 

To tJu Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I have been much interested by the engraving in your last number, taken from one of the old Egyptian 
monuments, and giving a representation of what has been inaccurately called Chess-play. Mr. Disraeli knows 
a great many things, but his attention has clearly not been directed to the subject of Chess. This drawing 
affords additional proof, if any such was required, that the ancient Egyptians had no knowledge whatever of 
** the noble and knightly game." Oddly enough, a discussion on this very point was carried on several years 
ago, in Notes and Queries^* in which I took some part Perhaps you will allow me to cite what I then wrote 
relative to the question : — 

" The opinion expressed by Mr. Parfitt, that the game represented on the Egyptian monuments as being 
played by two players, may be Chess, and not Draughts, is, in my judgment, untenable. Mr. Parfitt supports 
his hypothesis by a quotation from Lane's Modern Egyptians^ which says : — ' Their Chess-men are of very 
simple forms, as the Moos'lim is forbidden by his religion to make an image of anything that has life.* Your 
correspondent then asks : * Now, may not this religious scruple have pervaded the ancient Egyptians, as well 
as the modern ? ' I answer unhesitatingly that it did not, and refer him simply, as one proof among many, to 
their hieroglyphical language, the figurative signs of which are expressed in the delineation of man, bird, and 
beast, in endless variety. It is no doubt quite possible that, with a simple form, you may still combine a 
characteristic difference in certain of the Chess pieces ; such distinction is in fact indispensable, that is to say, 
the King, Queen, Rook, Bishop, and Knight, must all be capable of separate identification, otherwise you 
cannot have the game of Chess at all. Now the pieces of the Egyptian game are thus described by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, as quoted by Professor Forbes, in his History of C/iesSj p. 247 : — * T7ie pieces were all of the 
same size and form^ though they varied in different boards, some being small, others large, with round summits.' 
This uniformity in the pieces is utterly fatal to the idea that these ancient Egyptian drawings represent Chess- 
play. Again, it is acknowledged as an indisputable fact, that Chess was invented in India, at an almost 
fabulously remote period, and that it was not until the Sixth Century of our Era that it found its way to 
Persia, from which country its progress westward is minutely traced by Professor Forbes in his admirable 
history of the game. How is it possible, then, that the ancient Egyptians could have been acquainted with 
Chess, unless, indeed, we are to believe that it was an invention of their own, as well as of the Hindostanees " ? 

Nothing is more certain, I may add, than that the old Greeks and Romans were as ignorant of Chess as^ 
the Egyptians. The petteia of the one, and the ludus latrunculorum of the other, on which their respective 
claims to the invention of the game, are founded, were neither more nor less than a species of Draughts. 

Yours faithfully. 
Junior United Service Club, H. A. Kennedy. 

October 1872. 

From the indentations in the drawing, it appears to me that the pieces may have fitted into the round Tioles. 

* 3rd Series xi. 488. ^ 



OUR PROBLEM TOURNEY. 

The judges have informed us that they award the prizes in this competition to the following sets, and in the 

order named : — 

Who won the battle of Waterloo ? The Westminster Chimes. Qui perd P^che. 

The competitors will remember that under the regulations of this tourney the award will be carried out, and 
the prizes paid over to the winners on the first day of December next, imless in the interval it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the judges, that any of the prize sets are inaccurate, or that the composers have in any other 
way failed to comply with the conditions of the Tourney. In our next number we shall publish the names of 
the competitors, together with the examiner's report upon the competing problems. 



No. CXXTIT. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

1 Q to Q R 7 I Q Ukes Q 

3PtoK4 2 PtakesPm/oM 

or anything 
3 Either R mates. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 

JUNE NUMBER, 

Na GXXY. I Q Kt a in the diagram should J be a 

WHITE. Bt.ACK. white one. 



No.CXXIV. 

WHITH. BLACK. 

X Kt to Q B 7 z Kt to K 7 
a Q to Q a a Kt to Q B 4 

3 Q to Q 6 ch 3 K Ukes Q 

4 B to K B 4 mate. 



I P to Q 4 X P takes P 

aRtoKsch aP takes R 

3 Castles 3 Aught 

4 Mates accordingly. 
Note.— The Black Bishop at Black's 



No. OXXVI. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

xQtoEsq xBtoKj 

a Q to B sq 2 Aught 

3 Mates accordingly. 
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X 
2 

3 



No. CXXVII. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

B to Q 7 I K takes Kt or 

K to Q 5 or 
E to K sq or 
P to 9 B 4 

Q to Q 3 2 Anything 

i* or Kt mates. 

No. CXXVIU. I 

Kt to Q B 5 1 K takes R ' 

Kt to Q 6 6 ch 2 K moves 
B mates 
If X Kt takes P or Kt to K 6. White 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS, June Number.— G»«//Vfii«r. 

with 3 R Ukes P and 3 Kt 



replies 
mates. 

No. GXXIX. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1 E Ukes P I P ukes B 

2 Kt to B 4 ch 3 Aught 

3 Mates. 



1 Q to Kt 8 

2 P to Q 8 (a Kt) 

3 Kt to K 6 

4 Mates. 



No. CXXX. 

I P to R 8 (a Kt) 



I 

a 

.3 

4 

I 

a 



3 P moves best 
3 Anythiqg 



No. CXXZI. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

B takes B P 1 P takes B 
BtoB8 sBtoKKtsq 

B to K B 3 3 Aught 
B mates. 

No. CXXXII. 

Q to K B sq X anything 
Mates accordingly. 

No. cxxxin. 



No. CXXXIV. 

WHITE. BLACK. 



BtoQBy 
Kt to K B 5 
B to Q B 8 
B or & mates. 



X RtoKKt4 

2 Btakes Kt 

3 Aught 



I P to Q B 6 
3 Q to Q Kt 5 
1 3 Q mates 



X B moves 
2 Aught 



NcCXXXV. 

B to Q B 3 X P moves 

B takes P 

B to Q Kt 6 ch 

P mates. 



K takes Kt 
3 K moves 



No. CXXXVI. 
Kt to K B 3 I B ukes Kt 
Q to K 4 ch 3 Kt takes Q 



to Kt 3 mate 

Note. — The foregoing is the leading 
variation of the author's solution, but 
the problem admits of another, com- 
mencing with B to Kt 3 ch, &c. 



CXXXVII. 

I Kt ukes Kt 



No 

Kt takes P 

Q to Q B 3 ch 3 Kt ukes Q 

B mates. 



X Q to Q 3 
3 B to Q 3 ch 



JULY NUMBER. 

No. CXXXVIU. 

Kt takes Q 



X 

3 Kt takes B 
KttolCR3ch 3KtoK6 
Kt to K B 5 mate. 



No. CXXXIX. 

B ukes P X K moves 

R to Q 5 3 K moves 

B to K R 3 3 K moves 
B to Kt 3 mate. 

CXL. 

B to R 7 dx t K moves 
QtoQSsqch 3Q interposes 
Kt to Q 3 3 Aught 



Kt or P mates. 



CXLI. 

B to Q B 5 ch I K moves 
Kt to Q 3 ch 3 B ukes Kt 
K ukes Kt 3 Aught 
Kt to Q R 5 mate. 

CXLU. 

Q to Q B 3 X K ukes B 

B to K 3 3 Any move 

Q to Q B 6 3 Any move 
Q to K 6 mate. 

Note. — ^This problem admiu of a 
second solution as follows :— 

X B to Kt 3 I K moves best 

2QtoB3ch 3K moves 

3 B to K sq 3 Any move 

4 Q mates. 



CXLni. 



AUGUST NUMBER. 



No. CXLV. 
X Kt takes Q B i K ukes Kt (a) 
a Kt ukes B ch a P ukes Kt best 
3RtoKB4 3K ukes R 
4 B t.iV.es P mate. 

(a) llxere are numerous variations, 
but Black cannot protract the mate 
beyond the fourth move. 

No. CXLVL 

I Kt to Q Kt 3 I Any move 
3 Q to Kt 4 3 Any move 

3 Q Kt or P mates accordingly. 

No. CXLVn. 

x R takes KB x K to B 4 (a) 
a Q ukes P ch a K ukes Q or 

anything 
3 B mates. 

(a) If Black phys— 

I R to B 6 or 
Q Kt 7 or 

K to 4 
White replies with — 
a Q to K 4 ch and mates next move. 



No. CXLYTrL-^mtiumed. 
White's answer is-~ 
a QtoBsq,if 

x R to K a, then 
a Kt to Kt 5 ch, and if 

I B to Kt t, then 
3 Q to Kt 4 ch, mating on the third 
move in all case& 



P to Q B _5 (a) 



No. CXLVin. 
Kt to Q B 3 X P to g IS 5 
B to B 3 ch 2 K takes Kt 

Q to K sq mate. 

(a) If Black plays— 

1 RtoRs 



&' 



to 
or 



CXLIX: 
X B to Kt7ora,b,c 
a K moves 



X PtoQs 
a Anythug 



No. 
Kt to K a 
Q4ch 
■ B mates 

(a) 
BukesP 

Q mates. 

{b) X BtoB6 
Q to Q 4 ch and mates with B. 

(c) X P to Q Kt 4, or 
P to Kt 7 
K to Kt 6 and mates with Q. 

No. CL. 

X K takes B,ora,b,c 
3 K to B 5 or Q 5, 
3 Anything [or d 



BtoKs 

to K 8 ch 
to K4ch 
Lt or Q mates. 



No. OL.—€0iitim»ed, 

(c) X K to Q B 3 
a Q takes P ch, &c 

(d) If 9 K to B 3 
3 Kt mates. 

(c) If 3KtoQB3 
3 P Queens and mates next move. 

NO.CLL 
X Kt to Q 6 X Kt ukes B or 

Kt to K 4 (a) 
B takes Kt 



B takes Kt or 
B takes R 



3 Kt to B 5 ch 3 
3 R ukes r mate, 
(a) If X 
I 

White's answer w— 
a Q ukes P ch, &c. 

No. CLn. 
RukesPch i B takes R 
B to K Kt 3 3 
Kt to B 4 ch 3 
P to Q 4 mate. 

. (a) If 2 
P to Q 4 ch, &c. 

No. CLin. 



n to Q 6 (a) 
B takes Kt 

B Ukes Kt then 



Q to Q 8 ch 
Kt to K 4 



K sq 
K6 



BtoK 
Ktto 

P to Q 4 ch 
B to B sq m 



eh 



mate. 

(?) 
B to Q Kt 4 di 

B ukes P ch 3 

Kt ukes B mate. 



No. cLvrn. 

I K to K 4 (a} 



T R ukes Q 
a Q ukes Kt 
3 B ukes P 



X R to K sq 

a Kt tk!;. Kt P, ch « R takes Kt 

3 Kt to Q 7 ch 3 K moves 

4 Q mates. 

(a) 

2 Kt Ukes P 

3 P 10 K 5 

4 Kt to Q 7 mate. 

Note. — There are many more vari- 
ations, but the mate cannot be pro- 
tracted beyond the fourth move. 

No. CLIX. 
The author sent this as a four>move 

J>roblem, but the position admits of the 
bllowing solution in three moves : — 
X RukesPat K 3 i B to K 5 (a) 
a P to Q 5 dis ch 3 B interposes. 
3 Q takes B mate. 

(a) I B ukes R 
3 B to R 5 3 Aught 

3 B or Q mates. 

(b) X Kt takes P 

3 R to K 5 3 Kt takes R or 

anvthixig. 
3 P takes Kt or Kt to K 8, mating 

accordiiigly. 



I P takes B 
3 K to K 3 (e) 
3 Aught 
Kt to Kt 5 mate. 

(b) I K to K 3 3 

a Q Ukes P ch 3 K to B a 3 

3 Q io Q 7 ch and mates with B. • 4 

SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 

No. CliZ. 

toQRS 

takes P 

or Kt mates. 

(a} If I K to Kt 4 
Then White's answer is — 



X Kt to B 4 (a) 
3 P ukes Kt best 
3 KukesQBP 

X B takes Kt (b) 

2 P to B 4 best 

3 K takes B 



X P takes Kt (a) 
a Aught 



a Q to R 4 ch, and 
Kt mates, and if x 

Kt to K 7 ch, &C. 



Kto.Q4 
ply IS 



the re- 



No. CUX 



Rto 



Kto 
Kto 



^t 



(a) 



QKt6 
a Q to Q 4 ch 
3 Q to Q 7 mate. 

(a) There are several variations on 
the first move, and the ingenious author 
also gives a solution under the condi- 
tion Black with the move to mate in 
three moves. 

No. GLXn. 
X P ukes R (Kt) X K takes P best 



K 5 a Anything 

aocordini^y. 



No. CLZm. 



xQtoKRsq iPtoKB6 
aQtoKR8 aKttoKB3 

3 Q to Q R 8 3 Ad. lib. 

4 Mates accordingly. 



No. CLXIV. 



Q takes Kt 
P to Kt 4 ch 
Kt mates. 



X Q takes Q 
a K moves 



No. CLXV. 



R takes R ch 
QtakesBch 
R to B 8, double ch and mate. 



I KukesR 
3 K ukes Q 



No. CLXVI. 



B to Q B 5 ch 
R to K B 8 ch 
KtoB3 
Kt mates. 



KtoB 3 
K takes P 
Aught 



Q to Q R 4 
B to K Kt 4 
Q to Q Kt 5 

Q mates. 



X Kto 

3 K to <^ IS a 

3 K moves 



%^ 



CXUY. 



I K to K 3 best 
3 K moves 



Kt to Q B a 

Q to Q R 7 
Q to K B 7 or 
Q to Q 7, and mates next 



No. CLni.—comtUueA. 

(b) X Q takes Kt chic: 
3 P takes Q 3 B to Q 4 

3 B to Kt 3 dx and mates next move 

(c) If X Q takes P or 
X Q to K 4 
White's answer is — 
3 Q to B 6 ch and mates in two HMMre 
moves. 

No. CLIV, 
I Q to K Kt sq I P to K Kt 4 
3 Q to Q R 7 and mates next move. 

No. OLT. 
X Q to K Kt 4 I P takes Q or 

K to Kt 6 or 
PtoQ6or 
B to R 3 or a, b 
Kt to Q 7 3 Aught 

Kt, P or Q mates accordingly. 

(a) X Q to K Kt 7 
Kt to Q s 3 Anything 

Q or R mates accordingly. 

(b) If Black pbys Aught else 3 Q 
mates. 

No. CLVL 
I Kt to K B 4 X K moves best 
3 Kt to K B 3 2 Aught 
3 Mates. 

No. CLVn. 
iRtoQR3 xK moves 

3 K to Kt 3 3 K moves 

3 Mates. 



X KtoQa 
3 B takes B 

3 K to Q sq 

4 B mates 



No. CLXYIL 

X BtoR7 

2 P moves 

3 K moves 



No. CLXVm. 



8J 



Kto 

Rto 

R to B 3' 

B or R mates. 

(a) 
a B to Kt 7 ch , 

3 K to Q B 6, and mates next nxove. 

No. CLXIX. 



1 K to Q 4 (a) 

2 P moves 

3 Aught 

X KtoKs 
a K to K 4 



X RtoR4 

2 B to B 6 ch 

3 R to Kt 4 

4 B mates. 



X P to Kt 4 

2 Ktakeskt 

3 B nuives 



No. CLXX. 

X R to K B 4 
3 R to K R 6 
3 R to R 4 mates. 



X K to Kt 4 
3 K ukes R 
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PROBLEMS. 

No. CLXXV.— By F. Hkalsv. No. CLXXVI.— By C. W., of Sunbury. 




WHITE, 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



WHITE. 

AVhite to play and mate in three moves. 



No. CLXXVII.— By J. W. Abbott. 

BLACK, 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. CLXXVIII.— By P. T. Duffy. 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 

No. CLXXIX.— By Wm. C.Cotton. No. CLXXX.— By V. M. N. Pobtilla, No. CLXXXI.— By J. Pierce, (Btdfart). 



y bi' 


tf, 




:? m 




|r- '^ 


D r 
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'T-'^* 
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c; 
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f ' 






1 <:i 







While to play and mate in three moves White to play and mate in three inovei. While to play and a 
No. CLXXXII.— By W. B. Masos. No CLXXMII — By C E Darhim 



White lo play and male in three move' 
No. CLXXXV.— By JAMKS Mknziks 



t 



r A 




• 1 


a ^~ i 




■^ 
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i i -a '1 
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t i I 




u 
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■t - i 1 . 



While lo play and mate in three moves. White to play aii<l 
No. CLXXXVl.— By V. GoRcrA,'!.' 



lA hile to ptay and male in loui moiei While lo play and 
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No. CLXXXVll.— By Hv 


TOKSSLSO, 


m. 


BLACK 
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'OS- 


1^ 


f. 
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White to plaj and force self male in eiglil 
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GAME C. 



Black. White. 

Mr. MOCATTA. 

26. Q to Q B 3 

27. Q takes Q 

28. K to R sq 

29. P to K B 4 

30. P to K Kt 4 

31. P takes P 

32. R to Q s (d) 

33. R takes P ch 

34. R to Q sq (e) 

35. R takes B 

36. R to Q 8 ch 

37. K to Kt sq 

38. R(Q8)toQs 

39. R takes P ch 

40. B takes B 

41. K to B sq 

42. K to Q sq 

43. K to Q B sq 

44. R to Q R 3 

45. K to Kt sq 

46. K to B sq 

47. K to Q sq 

48. R takes R 

49. R to Q 7 (f ) 
And after a few moves 

White resigned. 

(a) Obviously there is nothing to be gained b^ playing the Kt to Q B 3, because of White's reply, P takes P, whereas this 
move, although it sacrifices a piece, leaves the White King somewhat exposed. 

(b) Very finely as well as boldly played (after giving up a piece), but after the exchange of Queens, Black should obtain a good 
attack. 

(c) B to K B 2 would have been much stronger play. 

(d) White should have taken the B with R at once, afterwards checking with B at Q R 4, relieving himself from the attack. 

(e) It would not answer to take R with B of course, but White should here have taken off the Q B P. 

(f) Suicidal ; but the game is lost m any case. Mr. Mocatta played the early part of the game with great care and judg- 
.ment, but appears to have fallen off towards the end. 



Black. 
Herr Zukertort. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to Q 4 

3. Kt to Q B 3 

4. B to K 3 

5. Kt takes P 

6. B to Q 3 

7. Kt to K B 3 

8. P to Q B 3 

9. B takes Kt 

0. Q to Q 2 

1. Castles Q R 

2. B to Q Kt sq 

3. K R to K sq 

4. Q to K 2 

5. Kt to Q 2 

6. KttoQKt3 

7. P to K B 4 

8. P to Q B 4 

9. R to Q 3 

20. B to Q 2 

21. Kt to Q B s 

22. R to Q Kt 3 

23. Kt to Q R 4 

24. B to K 3 

25. Kt takes Q B P (a) 



White. 
Mr. Mocatta. 

1. P to K 3 

2. P to Q 4 

3. Kt to Q B 3 

4. P takes P 

5. Kt to K B 3 

6. B to Q 3 

7. P to K R 3 

8. Kt takes Kt 

9. Kt to K 2 

10. P to Q B 3 

11. Qto QR4 

12. B to Q 2 

13. Castles Q R 

14. K to Kt sq 

15. B to Q B 2 

16. Q to Q 4 

17. B to QB sq 

18. Q to Q 2 

19. Kt to K B 4 

20. Kt to Q 3 

21. Q to K sq 

22. P to Q Kt 3 

23. Kt to Q Kt 2 

24. P to Q B 4 

25. P takes Kt 



Herr Zukertort. 

26. P takes P 

27. Q to K B 3 (b) 

28. P takes Q 

29. B to K 4 

30. B to Q B 6 

31. PtoQR4 

32. B to Q 2 (c) 

33. R takes P 

34. K to Kt sq 

35. R to K 7 

36. R takes B 

37. K to Q R 2 

38. R to K 7 

39. B takes Kt 

40. K to Kt sq 

41. R (Kt 3) takes B ch 

42. R (K 7) to Q B 7 ch 

43. R to K R 7 

44. P to Q B 6 

45. R(QKt7)toQB7ch 

46. R to Q Kt 7 ch 

47. R(KR7)toQB7ch 

48. R takes P 

49. R takes R 

50. R to Q 7 ch 



GAME CI. 

The following instructive little partis was played some time since between Messrs. Dufresne and Zukertort : — 



White. 
Heir Dufresne . 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. B to Q Kt 5 

4. BtoR4 

5. Castles 

6. PtoQ4 

* 7. B to Kt 3 

8. Kt takes P 

9. P takes Kt 

10. P to K B 3 

11. PtoKB4 

12. B to K 3 

13. Kt to Q 2 



Black. 
Herr Zukertort. 

1. P to K 4 

2. KttoQB3 

3. P to Q R 3 

4. Kt to K B 3 

5. Kt takes P 

6. PtoQKt4 

7. P to Q 4 

8. Kt takes Kt 

9. B to Q Kt 2 

10. Kt to Q B 4 

11. Bto K 2 

12. Kt to K 5 

13. Kt takes Kt 



White. 
Herr Dufresne. 

14. Q takes Kt 

15. P to Q B 3 

16. B to Q B 2 

17. QRtoQsq 

18. P to Q Kt 3 

19. Q to K 2 

20. R to K B 3 

21. P takes P 

22. R takes P 

23. R takes R- 

24. R to K B sq 
Resigns (a) 



I Black. 

Herr Zukertort. 

14. P to Q B 4 

15. Castles 

16. Qto.Q2 

17. P toKB4 

18. Q R to Q sq 

19. Q to Q B 3 

20. P to Q 5 

21. P takes P 

22. Q to Q B 6 
2$, R takes R 
24. B to Q B 4 



(a) Because Black now plays R to Q 7, &c., and must win. The game, although carefully played, does not present many 
iking points, but the termination will be found well worthy of attention. 
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GAME CII. 

In the following game Mr. Eoden gives the odds of Pawn two moves to Mr. McComas, a well-known 

Metropolitan Amateur. 

Remove Black's K B P from the board. 



White. 


Black. 




White. 




Black. 


Mr. McCoMAS. 


Mr. BoDEN. 




Mr. McCoMAS. 




Mr. BoDEN. 


rPtoK4 
UP to Q 4 


I. P to Q 3 


16. 


QtoKs 
B toB4 


15. 
16. 


P to Q B 3 
QtoQ2 


2. B to Q B 4 


2. Kt to K B 3 


17. 


Q R to K sq 


17. 


B to Q Kt 5 


3. Kt to Q B 3 


3. P to K 3 


18. 


Q to K Kt 5 


18. 


Q to K B 2 


4. Kt to K B 3 


4. PtoQ4 


19. 


Bto Q 2 


19. 


BtoQ3 


5. P takes P 


5. P takes P 


20. 


P to K B 4 


20. 


P to K R 3 


6. Q to K 2 ch 


6. B to K 2 


1 21. 


Q to K R 4 


21. 


Kt to R 2 


7. B to Q 3 


7. B to K Kt s 


1 22. 


Q R to K 2 


22. 


Q to K B 4 


8. Castles 


8. Kt to Q B 3 


' 23. 


K R to B 3 


23. 


K R to B 2 


9. B to K 3 


9. Castles 


24. 


P to K Kt 4 


24. 


Kt to Kt 4 (b) 


10. P to K R 3 


10. B takes Kt 


25. 


K R to K B 2 


25. 


Q takes Q P 


1 1. Q takes B (a) 


II. Kt to Q Kt s 


26. 


P takes Kt 


26. 


B to Kt 6 


12. Q to B 5 


1 2. Kt takes B 


27. 


Q to K R 4 


27. 


R takes R 


13. Q to K 6 ch 


13. K to R sq 


28. 


P takes P 


Black mated in 3 moves. 


14. P takes Kt 


14. Q to Q 3 











(a) White has not made much of the attack, for saving the Pawn he has no advantage. 

(b) Happy thought ! As the New York Clipper remarked recently: — 

" It is so rare a treat to see Mr. Boden's elegant pennon on the field now-a-days, that we present his latest tilt with uncommon 
pleasure." 







GAME CIII. 






White. 




Black. 


White. 




Black. 


Mr. F. H. Lewis. 




Mr. Franklin. 


Mr. F. H. Lewis. 




Mr. Franklin. 


I. PtoK4 


I. 


PtoK4 


15. P takes B 


15. 


P to K R 3 


2. Kt to K B 3 


2. 


Kt to Q B 3 


16. B to K R 4 


16. 


Q to Q sq 


3. BtoQKts 


3. 


P to Q R 3 


17. KttoQ 2 


17. 


P takes P 


4. B to Q R 4 


4. 


P to Q Kt 4 


18. Ktto K 4 


18. 


P takes P 


S. B to Q Kt 3 


5. 


Kt to K B 3 


19. P takes P 


19. 


KtfromQB3to K4 


6. Castles 


6. 


B to Q B 4 (a) 


20. Kt takes Kt ch 


20. 


P takes Kt 


7. P to Q B 3 


7. 


PtoQ3 


21. Q to K R 5 


21. 


KtoR2 


8. PtoQ4 


8. 


B to Q Kt 3 


22. K to R 2 


22. 


Ktto Q 2 


9. P to K R 3 


9- 


Castles 


23. R to K 6 (b) 


23. 


P to Kt 5 (c) 


10. B to K Kt 5 


10. 


QtoK 2 


24. B to K Kt 5 (d) 


24. 


B P takes B 


II. R to K sq 


II. 


B to Q Kt 2 


25. Q takes P ch 


25. 


K to Kt sq 


12. B to Q B 2 


12. 


Q R to K sq 


26. P to K B 6 


26. 


Kt takes P 


13. Kt to K R 4 


'3- 


B to B sq 


27. R takes Kt 




Resigns. 


14. Kt to K B 5 


14. 


B takes Kt 









(a) K 2 is a better square for the Bishop in this Opening. 

(b) Very ingeniously conceived, and a happy example of Mr. Lewis' style. 

(c) It is quite clear that he cannot take the Rook, but this move strikes us as absurdly irrelevant. 
. (d) Again well played. After this, Black's game is hopelessly lost 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 137. 

Score — ^A and B Lore ; X and Z 4. 

Z turns up S 2. 

X's Hand-S Kt, 7, 4 ; H Kg, Q, 10, 7, 6; 

C Ace^ 10, 2 ; D Ace, Kg. 



•3 



8 



10 




II 


0^0 

0^0 




I^^^^^^H 


IS 


m 




S^Ei 



J3 







»*4 




O 
O 






HAND No. 138. 

Played at the Westminster Chess Club, 

5th August 1872. 

Score — A and B Love ; X and Z 4. 

Z turns up D Q. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 



A. 



X. 



Davis. G. Moeao p. 





I** 






B. 

Child. 
9 



5L-tl 1123 



♦ 
♦ 
4 



0"^ 




O 



s? 


s? 


9 


s? 


^ 


9 









9 9 



L^^^^^ 


1 




1 




1 


K^^fe^L.^ 1 


Bj^JB 


■ 


i^BI 


L 


ji 


■■■1 


1 


1 


M 


1 


§ 


1 


W^ 




^■H^H^HM 




E^HI^B^^^ 






^L 


HHUB 


i^H 


^^^^^^P 


^^1 




^ 


1 


^ 


1 


EK3 


1 


B 




HAND No. 139. 

Played at the Westminster Chess Club. 
Score — Love All. Z turns up D Ace. 
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HAND No. 137. 

Notes. — ^Trick i. Is not the Diamond Queen a safer lead? Trick 3. We do not understand this finesse. It is true that, as 
between X and Z, it is an equal chance which has the Knave, but if X has it, the Queen kills the Knave, and if Z has it, A still 
retains a trick and the lead. Trick 7. Note by Cavendish. — " X leads the Qub Ace before continuing the Heart, for this reason : 
It makes the 4th trick, and the Diamond Ace saves the same. If, instead of leading the Club Ace, X leads the Heart and finds the 
Knave and 9 against him, (A) whose hand in all probability consists mainly of Diamonds andja trump, may get two discards, and 
may trump the Club Queen." To our thinking, this is preposterously bad play. Why Cavendish should arDitraril^ place two given 
Hearts in B*s hand we are at a loss to conceive. The odds are very much aeainst such a supposition, because it is an equal proba- 
bility that those two cards are in the hands of either B or Z, and the probability that one of those cards is in the hand of A is greater 
than either of these propositions. Remember, A has l«i trumps from four ; he has shown also that his own suit is not established, 
and to suppose that any one plays on the assumption that two named cards is in his partner's hand, which will enable him to get two 
discards at the right time, seems to us a series of risks that no sound player can calculate upon. Trick 8. Note by Cavendish. — 
" X, finding the whole Club suit against him, leads out the Diamond Ace to save the game. Tricks 9 to i^ Whatever X leads, A 
and B make all the remainder of the tricks, and A and B score two bv cards and two by honours. By placing out the four hands, it 
will be seen that had X, at trick 7, forced with the Heart, he would have won the odd trick and the game. Being uncertain as to 
the position of the remaining Heart, he however dared not risk this (see remark, trick 7). In the writer's opinion, Z might leeiti'* 
mately have informed his partner of his strength in Hearts by discarding the 8 instead of the 3 at trick four. The axguments leadiiig 
to this conclusion were published in extenso (in our last number), to which the scientific reader is referred.'* From these observations 
it will be seen that we have given this hand (which is published by Cavendish) to support his invention of throwing away a higher 
and then a smaller card to show that he possesses some strength in his partner's suit The example is not even so good as the one 
we imagined in our last number. If sucn marvellously improbable circumstances can suggest fnemselves to players such as A, he 
certainly reouires much guiding to the right road ; but are we to assume that any one will play with such a want of nerve as X shows, 
together with so much ignorance of the doctrine of chances ? If our players have neither nerve nor an idea of the probabilities, we 
mav as well give up Whist. The game depends on such chances. If this is all that can be said of Cavendish's invention, we think 
he has sufficiently demonstrated its fallacy. 

HAND Na 139; 

Note. —Trick 3. A good lesson : " How not to do it." Another instance of pure luck. For what could it be but luck for A 
and B to get the odd trick with such a hand as Z's against them. 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. LXIX. 



By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 
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X' 


B Hand. 


















































^ 







^M 


<9 




<9 






JM 

























B's 


i Hand. 
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V 




^ 




4 
4 4 




4 4 




♦ ♦ 

4 * 






0% 




0^0 









9 S? 




9 V 
<7 ^ 




9 



♦ + * + 4 + 




Z's Hand. 



4.* I*^ 

4 4 ♦♦♦ 

*♦' 4*4 

4 4 4 4 




^SS 


^ 


9 




^^^ 




9 9 




^S< 


m^ 


9 


9 




9 
9 9 




9 9 
9^9 




mii 


M^Si 


9 


9 




9 9 




9 9 




«ra 



A to lead, and A and B to make 5 by cards. 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM No. LXVIH. 



1. A leads Club ; B wins with Knave. 

2. B leads five of Hearts ; won by X. 

3. X leads ten of Spades ; won by B. 

4. B leads four of Hearts ; won by A. 

5. A leads Ace of Hearts ; B discards a Spade. 

6. A leads six of Clubs ; won by B. 

7. B leads Ace of Clubs ; A discards a spade. 
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8. B leads small Club ; A trumps ; X discards a small Dia> 

mond. 

9, 10. A leads Ace and King of Diamonds. 

11. A leads Heart ; X discards Ace of Spades or a Diamond^ 

B discards the suit that X does not 

12, 13. And wins with Ace of Spades and ten of diamonds or 

seven of Spades. 
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WHIST JOTTINGS.— SAVING THE GAME. 

The Whist hand, No. 137, in this number, is given by Cavendish, to illustrate the system that we last month 
ventured to criticise and condemn. From the notes to the games it will be seen that we have in no way 
changed our views ; on the contrary, the example confirms us in our opposition to the new idea. It is one of 
the many instances in which the Whist player is taught to rely on the guidance of his partner, instead of on his 
own resources. The Blue Peter has made us timid. We no longer rely (as heretofore) on our own judgment 
when we shotdd lead trumps, and in the case before us X is made to play execrably, because Z does not tell 
him what to do. This is treating Whist players as children that require leading strings, and it is rules such as 
this that cause that want of independent thought that we so constantly see at the table, and which, in our 
opinion, is the prevailing fault of this our day. We all run in one groove, and if we are not priest-ridden, we 
are governed and guided by the newspaper, or some other god. that, for the time being, is set up for worship. 
The Whist players are bound hand and foot by rules and regulations, and the youngster is seldom able to throw 
off the trammels and play with freedom. Probably there is nothing more formal than learning to dance, but 
the object of the lessons is to acquire grace and freedom, and so with the rules for Whist. If the formal 
regulations only kept men in bounds for a certain time, and the use of the rules helped the players 
subsequently to play with greater ease, and enabled them to read the hands (as in our opinion they 
ought to do), then such rules would doubtless be of biencfit to all concerned ; but when we find a rule, like 
that we have placed at the head of this i>aper, so perverted by Cavendish, and apparently in cool blood 
approved by him, we can only assume that, for the moment, his reason is overpowered by fonnulas, and his 
common sense by the crotchet for the moment uppermost in his mind. The point to which we particularly 
refer is where X is made to play the C Ace to make the fifth trick, and save the game. Any one just 
indoctrinated with the rules, and playing for the first time, might so play, but that one who is in the 
first rank should approve of play like that before us, is, we confess, incomprehensible. If this theory be 
correct with Kg, Kv, 9 and 7 of Clubs (trumps), with Ace and Kg of Hearts, Ace and Kg of Diamonds, and 
Ace, Q, Kv, 10 and 9 of Spades ; and our adversaries are at two and we are at love, we ought to lead 
the Ace and Kg of Hearts ; Ace and Kg of Diamonds, and Ace of Spades to save the gantc, because 
if we lead the seven of trumps the 4th hand may win with the eight and return the lead, and the Ace, Queen and 
ten may be over us. With a good hand we play for game, and we do not play to save the game until we are 
convinced that we are in danger. Of course it may sometimes occur that by our rashness we lose. By over- 
caution much also may be lost. Rashness and caution are relative terms. The good player is he who adjusts 
the balance best, and judges correctiy the most often. No one pretends that there is much difference between 
the good and bad player, but we surely do not want to reduce the value of sound judgment, and make that 
difference less. We want to increase the value of skill, and not reduce all the players to one dead level. If 
we are always to play to save the game we shall seldom win. The theory is quite sound that we should play 
to save the game, but there must be some groundwork to proceed upon. In the case before us there is but 
one trump left in ; the adversary's suit is not established, for X has the King card of the suit, and he has the 
Ace of Clubs ; he wants two tricks to save the game, and he therefore leads out those two Aces. This is, to 
our thinking, blindly following, and misapplying a good rule. The player has no faith in himself; no know- 
ledge of the probable position of the cards, and simply because he has this rule in his head as to saving the 
game he gives up all the points in his favour for nothing, and Cavendish approves this play ! Well, we live in 
strange times. Outside the card world, what might Cavendish's views of safety mean? If he has ^io',ooo to 
invest, does he place it in land ? An earthquake may swallow up the soil. The sea may overrun it. In 
Consols ? The British nation may repudiate their engagements. We learned early in life that pigs may fly, 
but then we learned also that they are very unlikely birds to do so. There is no such thing as safety, yet the 
world wags on, and we manage to understand in practice that Land and Consols are as safe as the Ace of 
Clubs in X's hand ; and in Whist language ^as we understand it) the Club Ace constituted safety, and X might go 
on to win. The play is not Club play. If it pleased X to make a trick, he had his reward. If he wanted to follow 
a rule, he did so, and had his reward; and now the King steps forward and crowns him with a wreath of laurels, 
and he is handed down to posterity for having saved a game which any Whist player would have won. Sup- 
pose we were to take Cavendish's views of the case, then neither the Diamond Ace nor the Club Ace is a certain 
trick. At Whist, as elsewhere, there is no such thing as certainty, except that the Ace of trumps will make a 
trick, or that King and Queen in one hand will do so, and to assume that writers trouble themselves to tell 
players such facts as these is as absurd as to use the term certain in the way Cavendish does ; and if we are to 
take arbitrary rules in their literal sense, what are we to say to the player who leads out the King card of his 
adversary's suit. One would fancy that Cavendish had forgotten that there was such a thing as chance, and 
that everything went on hard and fast lines. 

It is this overloading the players with rules that has made so many run wild. Regularity in play is almost 
a thing of the past, and ever}' man plays once more on his own account against three enemies. The genius 
may succeed, whilst the player who is not a genius will occasionally win by any line of eccentric play, and to 
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win makes so much more impression than to lose that we may expect the attraction of the brilliant perfonner 
will be constantly followed in preference to the more steady style of play. That the play is not as regular as it 
was five years ago we think no one accustomed to London play will deny. That the partnership system, which 
we then (as now) believed to be sound, is ignored, we think none can deny. That weak leads and singletons 
are more common than formerly, and that false cards have with many become the rule (contrary, as we believe 
to reason) we think can be demonstrated, and it is obvious that there must be reasons for the change that has 
come o'er us. The players now do not lead trumps as they did before ; ist, because they wait for their partner to 
signal, and, 2nd, because if an adversary drops a high card they assume that such player is signalling. The 
cause which formerly made men lead trumps is now the reason why they do not, and all is confusion. It must 
not be supposed, after the publication of No. 140, that we object to the publication of hands stupidly played. 
On the contrary, we are inclined to think the worse the hands the more instructive they are. It seems better 
to tell players what to avoid than to tell them what to do. But we do object to a hand, such as that on 
which we comment, being given to the public without the faults (as we think them) being pointed out — ^thc 
poison without the antidote. It may be that Cavendish is right and that we are wrong. The play may be 
good as he appears to think it, or bad as we think it, and little harm might come of it But this is a new 
article of the Cavendish creed. This is the first time that he has said anything as to the meaning of the maxim 
" first save the game," and if we read his views correctly, then the Whist of to^iay is as inferior to that of 
Hoyle, Matthews and Major A. as chalk is to cheese. It is that Cavendish, by his teaching, so utterly ignores 
the principles of Whist that we feel bound to criticise at length this wretched hand. It is a somewhat remark- 
able fact' that modem writers have scarcely touched on the point " save the game." The subject is only 
incidentally mentioned by Mr. Clay, when comparing the French and the old school The French school, he 
points out, were rash players, and were always playing for game. The old school, in which we may now include 
Cavendish, were always trying to save the game, but, adds Mr. Clay, the new school won. We venture to think 
that if we play to save a game in positions like that under notice, we should require more court cards and more 
trumps to win than in the ordinary course of events we are likely to obtain. 

It is not a healthy sign that a hand such as this should pass muster and escape comment, and, except on 
the assumption that the Field burks discussion, we are at a loss to understand how this has come about We 
have spoken to no player (good, bad or indifferent) who approves the play. Cavendish gives not one word of 
caution on the subject, and we have a hand sent down to posterity with the approval of one of our chief play^s, 
as a specimen of the skill of the 19th century, unworthy of the veriest tyro. The Field hands are given in such 
an abominably bad form that we may charitably assume the explanation of the matter to be that no one looks 
at the hands. The system is so ingeniously perverse that we may fancy the hands are given not to be looked 
at If there be no reason assigned for this phenomenon, then players have ceased to care for Whist hands, and 
the love of the game that induced discussion a few years back has ceased to exist 



WHIST LITERATURE. 

A STRONG prejudice seems to exist in the minds of many ^\^list players against books on Whist Not a few 
players, and those not bad ones, say, and appear to take a pride in saying, that they never have 'read, and never 
intend to read, a book or treatise, or article on Whist 

A question fit for discussion in the Westminster Papers appears to be raised by this prejudice, for its 
existence is, without doubt, calculated greatly to interfere with the circulation of a work devoted in|)art to the 
discussion of matters connected with Whist These objectors to books on Whist however, quite in accordance 
with their prejudices, when pressed decline, or are unable to enter into any argument in support of their 
views, and simply repeat that they have not read, and will not read, any books on Whist Now really they 
should be made to explain what possible objection there can be to a book on Whist that would not apply to a 
book on any subject whatever ; for what does a book, didactic in its aim, contain but recorded experience and 
arguments from that experience ? and what are rules but deductions from experiences, more numerous and 
greater than any individual player in his whole Hfe-time can hope to gain ? A business, a [H-ofession, a game 
must be learnt somehow. At least no one could possibly wish to begin and invent everything de ncvOj and so 
destroy one of the greatest lines of demarcation between men and brutes — the capacity for accumulating 
experience, and recording and profiting and starting afresh from the standpoint occupied by the achievements 
of the past But if Whist must be learnt, information respecting it must be conveyed. By some means 
the learner must be informed of the value of the cards, of the necessity of following suit, of the domination of 
trumps, of the principles and practice of leads, — in short, of everything that constitutes the method and manner 
of playing Whist; and why should he be willing to receive this information firom Mr. Clay, for instance, by 
word of mouth, and yet manifest the greatest repugnance to receive the same information from Mr. Clay when 
he is kind enough to put it down by the employment of his pen ? Why should a player use and foUow a 
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-system of rules which he has gathered from observation and oral remarks, and yet refuse to consider any system 
of rules which happens to be reduced into writing? Why should he not benefit by the experience of former 
generations of Whist players, and start with the advantage of the experience with which they left off? The fact 
is that this ignorance of treatises causes a misapprehension as to what they really are, and the purposes they 
are intended to subserve. There is an idea that the player who has read a book has given up his freedom, and 
become a slave to the rules laid down ; that he never thinks of deviating from those rules, and would rather lose 
A game than vary in the least degree from the written law, never mind what the cards may have told or the 
score may demand There is that feeling, so widely prevalent, that what is written down and printed is of 
more authority and more binding than that which is merely stated, and that consequently there is liberty to 
<leviate firom what is told you, but that you must implicitly follow without deviation whatever you have read. 
Probably these objectors to books on Whist will scarcely believe that Mr. Clay, in his treatise, emphatically 
says : — " Although the following rules may occasionally speak of things to be never done, and others to be 
always done, he (the reader) must remember that there are no rules without an exception, and few more open 
to exceptional cases than rules for Whist" 

To a great extent, no doubt, the feeling above alluded to is justifiable, as that which is deliberately written 
ought to carry greater weight than that which may be less deliberately spoken, and without question there is a 
danger of too formal an adherence to, and too great a fear of deviation fi-om the written law, and certainly 
the mere book-worm is a useless creature, without practical experience, and practice and theory ought, in Whist, 
as in every other case, to go hand in hand. 

It may be that addressing an article to those who decline to read anything on Whist is like preaching a 
sermon on not going to church. Those who go don't require it, and those who do not go don't hear it. 
Still it is hoped that the articles in these Papers may convert some objectors, and arrest the attention of many 
beginners ; that those who feel a nascent interest in Whist may be awakened to the fact that, before they sit 
down to play with respectable players, they ought to be somewhat acquainted with the literature of a game 
acknowledged to be one requiring the exercise of the intellect, and that it is a bounden duty on their part to 
know at least the leads, the right play of the second hand, and the rule as to the card to be played on the 
return of a lead. And yet, how many players, after years of practice, have not achieved a complete knowledge 
of even these elementary matters ? and who has not suffered when he has played correctly second hand with 
ten, nine and another, or knave, ten and another, from his partner assuming that there has been an ask for 
trumps ? On the other side, a word of warning is perhaps also required to those who are well up in the rules 
and treatises, lest by too rigid an adherence to rule they should give colour to the objections that have been 
referred to, and lest unconsciously they should acquire a timidity in the exercise of their judgment in circum- 
stances where the rules ought not to be followed. Let theory guide practice, and practice confirm theory. 
The learner, who is a reader, will find his progress greatly facilitated and increased in rapidity when he plays 
with an intelligent conception of the problem before him, and he can have as much practice as, and there is a 
strong probability that he will become a better player than, the man who is not a reader, but merely practises. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

We are inclined to doubt the truth of the statement, so often put forward by disappointed aspirants to the 
honours of dramatic authorship, that managers and the public blindly adhere to popular Avriters, be their 
productions good or bad. On the contrary, it would seem that the day of the average stage writer is, unlike 
that of the actor, a very short one, and that both a favourite dramatist and his works may be forgotten in a 
very few years. To go back for a very- short period : Messrs. Bayle Bernard, Charles Dance, Stirling Coyne ; 
to cite these names, out of many, are nearly forgotten ; and, at the present moment, Messrs. Robertson, Tom 
Taylor, Albery and Gilbert, are not represented at any London theatre, except Mr. Gilbert, by a small play — 
Creatures of Impulse, It is, perhaps, merely a temporary phenomenon that these four writers have no place 
in the programme, but it is sufficient proof of the absurdity of the complaint which we have mentioned. 1 o 
complete the evidence, we find, on taking up a daily newspaper of the 21st October, the following list of 
dramatists represented on the Loudon stage : — Shakspeare, Sheridan, Scott{^«rHalliday), Ly tton, Boucicault, Buck- 
stone, Byron, Wills, Watts Phillips, H. Merivale and Young. Here i? play manufacture in all its grades, from genius 
to the common place ; and any complaint of monopoly, after the perusal of this long list, is simply preposterous. 
We do not propose to examine seriatim the works of these authors now to be seen at the theatres : 
Shakspeare needs no comment on our part, and some amongst the others have been introduced in past 
Notes. The play first in importance belonging to the last month is CJiarles /., written by Mr. Wills, and 
produced at the Lyceum. An amount of eulogy, that may be called extravagant, has been heaped by some 
critics on the author, and on Mr. Irving's rendering of the ill-fated King ; and a great deal of obloquy, which 
is also in some degree extravagant, has attended Mr. Wills' drawdng of the character of CromwelL We are not 
concerned to defend Mr. Wills against those who think that he has defamed the character of the Protector, for 
it would have been more in accordance with historical truth and dramatic unity if he had drawn the character 
of both King and demagogue in equally noble lines. But the charge against Mr. Wills, — that he has allowed 
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Cromwell to be represented by a low comedian^ who takes a low comedy part in a farce immediately following 
the drama, is ridiculous, and shows that some persons, very little acquainted with the habits of the stage, have 
visited the Lyceum. I'he part that an actor sustains in one play has nothing in the w^orld to do with that 
which he sustains in another, and so long as he represents each fiily, it matters not whether the one is tragic, 
the other comic. This hypercritical objection is equally applicable to Garrick, who frequently figured in a 
screaming farce after he had performed in Hamlet, or to Mr. Phelps in our own day, who has supplemented a 
tragedy with Jeremy Diddler. The objection resolves itself into a question of the personal fitness of 
Mr. Belmore to act the part of Oliver Cromwell ; and of this there can be little doubt, for Mr. Belmore is 
regarded more favourably as an actor of serious characters than of funny ones, and, as a matter of fact, does 
not convert Oliver Cromwell into a buffoon. Returning to the play itself, we fear that, with all its undoubted 
merits, it will induce a slight feeling of disappointment m those who have, before seeing it, primed themselves 
with the criticisms of the newspapers. Though the play lasts little more than an hour and a half, taking out 
the long inter\'als between the acts, it is a trifle dull ; every ** point " or " situation " seeming to require a vast 
amount of verbose dialogue to lead up to it. Charles I., or rather Mr. Irving, in whom the interest of the 
audience is solely situated, does not appear so often or so long on the stage as could be wished, and the very 
long conversations between the Queen (Miss Isabel Bateman) and her attendant, scarcely compensate for his 
absence. In fact, there is too much of the Queen, but of this perhaps we can hardly complain. By way of 
comparison, if Mr. Gladstone, jun., may be created a Lx)rd of the Treasury', why should not Miss Bateman be 
allowed plenty to say at the Lyceum? Of Mr. Irving's performance it may be said, that though his 
Charles I. is marked by all his intelligence and originality, it will not live in the memory so long as his 
Alsatian Jew ; for this reason, that the character of Charles I., aided by history and the author, can ah^-ays, in 
the hands of a tolerable actor, provoke tears and interest ; whilst we doubt whether any other man on the 
stage could have imparted the same attraction to the haunted Jew as did Mr. Irving. Matthias is to him what 
Sir Pertinax is to Mr. Phelps, Ix)rd Dundreary to Mr. Sothern, Rip \'an Winkle to Mr, Jefferson, — the one 
character which he has made his own. 

In saying this, we do not wish to question the excellence of Mr. Irving's rendering of Charles I, nor his 
general abilities as an actor, for we have watched his career with much interest from the time when he appeared 
in Hunted Dmvn^ and those of our subscribers as do us the honour of reading these notes will remember that 
a long time ago we gave it as our opinion that Mr. Irving and Mr. George Rignold were the most promising 
young actors of the day. Neither of the two has discredited that opinion, and though Mr. Rignold has hitherto 
had fewer good things put in his way than Mr. Irving, the latest production at the Queen's {Amos Clark^ by 
Mr. Watts Phillips) gives him full opportunity of displaying the ability he possesses. Mr. Irving's chief 
characteristic is great originality of treatment, whilst that of Mr. Rignold is force. Mr. Rignold's career is a proof 
that diligent and conscientious labour will sooner or later meet with its reward. He has been connected with the 
Queen's theatre now for some years, and undertaking, as he has done, every part assigned to him, good,, 
bad, or indifferent, has progressed from the state of an amateur to that of an able and popular actor. It maybe 
remembered especially by those who saw him tear a passion to tatters in a farce called My Wif^s Dentist^ that the 
** force'* by which he is distinguished was in the earlier stages of his career, largely untempered with discretion ; but 
force without discretion is preferable to no force at all, and the majority of the young men who have in the last five 
or six years adopted the stage as a profession are chiefly remarkable for a style that is lackadaisical, and 
for manners that are — to use an expression of Mr. Charles Mathews — Tottenham-court-road ish. Mr. Rignold 
has avoided these faults, and has zealously, sometimes too zealously, done his best with every character allotted 
to him. His performance of Caliban in TJie Tempest^ and of a prominent part in Sir Charles Young's comedy 
Charms^ may be cited as conscientious renderings of two very opposite characters ; but he has done nothing so 
well as Amos Clark, the hero of Mr. Watts PhiUips' new melodrama. The play itself is a good specimen of the 
class to which it belongs, and is likely to attain to a greater degree of success than any of the numerous novelties 
produced at the Queen's lately ; but it derives its chief interest from the performance of Mr. Rignold. He 
represents a young man defrauded of his name and rights, who sets himself to gain those rights by his own will 
and energy ; and in the pursuit of his aims does not hesitate to commit murder and forgery. At the close of 
the play he appears to have succeeded in all his plans, but love for a woman on the one side, and affection for 
a man on the other, undo the whole of his work, and he sacrifices himself and his prospects. Finding that 
the girl he loves loves not him, but his friend and brother, who is about to be shot, he rushes in front of 
the muskets, and receives his own quietus. This episode, which resembles slightly the final scene in the 
same author's Dead Hearty and more closely that in Dickens' Tale of Two Cities, is slightly marred by the 
fact that in thus sacrificing himself, Amos Clark is merely fulfilling the ordinary obligations of moraUty, as his 
friend was about to suffer for the crime he had himself committed. This, however, does not affect the ability 
of Mr. Rignold's acting, which is of a high order, and worthy of the attention of all playgoers. 

Sir Charles Young, the latest addition to the role of dramatic authors, must by this time have regretted the 
ill-timed address he delivered last year at some institution, in which, running a tilt at theatrical misdoings, he 
included in his castigation the critics. For Sir Charles, after sending forth skirmishers in Charm$ and 
ShadoivSy has now come boldly to the front with two dramas, Montcalm and Miss Chester, These plays 
were not good , but were they admirable specimens of construction, they could hardly have met with a 
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favourable receprion from the critics, who, though fond of pulling authors and actors to pieces, object to be 
criticised in their turn. We have no intention, however, of discussing the critics — of whom an interesting 
volume might be written — but merely wish to point out the rash folly of Sir Charles Young in thus attacking 
men who were in so short a time to be the arbiters of his destiny. That it was folly on his part may be 
gathered from the fact, that when he, in his innocence, lately wrote to the Daily Telegraphy complaining of the 
treatment he had received, a prominent critic plainly hinted that to his lecture of last year he owed that treat- 
ment. But, putting all this aside, the verdict of the critics on Montcalm and Miss Chester is undoubtedly a cor- 
rect one. Montcalm was a farrago of absurdities, and expired after a precarious existence of two or three weeks. 
Miss Chester, not quite so absurd, is kept alive by the powerful aid of the best actress of the day ; and it would 
be indeed a poor play into which Mrs. Vezin could not manage to infuse some vitality. Both these plays we 
consider inferior to Shadows and Charms, and all four belong to that style much affected by Sir Charles Young 
and one or two other dramatists, who have had more experience of the amateur than of the professional stage. 
This style may be technically termed Surrey plot with Prince of Wales* dialogue, which, we may inform readers 
unacquainted with theatrical slang, is about as sensible a conjunction as building a summer-house 
on the Styx, or eating barley sugar with pork chops. The ten commandments, and any more that society 
chooses to add to the list, are broken without stint by the characters in Sir Charles Young's plays \ but the 
•crimes are committed to an accompaniment of Robertsonian in place of transpontine dialogue. Let not 
Sir Charles however lose heart at his present want of success ; and if he will, in his next attempt, lessen the 
number of harrowing incidents, and put a litde robustness into his dialogue, he will achieve a triumph, and 
upset the hostile attitude of the critics, who are ever kind to the successful man. Let him study the works of 
the prolific Mr. Byron, who can be as improbable as you please, but never ridiculous j who indulges neither in 
the cjmicism of the 19th, nor the coarseness of the 17U1 century; whose plays, in short — ^whether comedies, as 
Cyrils Success, or dramas, as Two Stars, or nondescript, as Not such a Fool as he Looks — are always amusing, 
always healthy, never tedious, and never offensive. We commend our readers to an inspection of Mr. Byron 
and his plays. 

It would be superfluous on our part to do more than notice the reappearance of Mr. Charles Mathews 
and Mr. Phelps. Veterans as they are, they are unapproachable in their different lines. Both enjoy the rare 
privilege of a constituency in the public ; that is, were either of them to act in the North, South, East or West 
of London, they would be followed about by the same body of admirers. If the adherents of Mr. Phelps are 
found in a humbler walk of life than those of Mr. Mathews, it is because Shakspeare is more known to and 
more appreciated by the lower classes than the upper. Opera-bouffe flourishes at the Philharmonic (Islington), 
at the Opera Comique, and is shortly to be produced at the St. James's. It appears to be in the zenith of 
its popularity, but we can never believe in its permanent attraction so long as the dreary intervals betv^'een 
song and song are filled up, as they are now, by attempts at dialogue. Then it is that the tedious and 
hopelessly stupid] talk, the utter incapacity of the performers (especially the women) to speak six words 
correctly and with point, and the dull depression that reigns over everybody before and behind the curtain, 
fill the merely casual visitor at these entertainments with amazement, as he reflects that this is the form of 
drama most dear to the rising generation of England, and the one most eulogised by professional critics, — 
fi-om him of the Times, to him of the London Figaro — a sufficiently wide gap. 

The Court Theatre presents an apt illustration of the perverted and unhealthy tastes displayed by the 
richer classes in dramatic matters. Since this theatre has been open, the management have produced more 
important and clever plays than perhaps any other establishment in London in the same time. Care has been 
taken to engage able performers, and every effort has been made to promote a genuine success ; and the result 
has been, — empty stalls. On the other hand, when the Court has presented burlesque of the feeblest kind, the 
stalls have been filled with spectators, delighted, if inane. Pit and gallery patronize both entertainments with 
equal toleration, but prefer to either, the opening farce, which is played for their benefit alone. The efforts of 
Miss Litton to turn the attention of her audience to better things continues, but it is questionable whether 
Mr. Oxenford's version of Dryden's transalation of the Amphytrion of Plautus, produced at the Court a 
few days ago, will have the desired effect. It is becoming plain that, apart from their dirt, the plays of the 
Restoration have little to recommend them, and that it is to their dirt that they owe the success they 
met with at the time of their production. In spite of all that certain clever persons would have us 
believe, the revival of these plays in their integrity is not a desirable thing, but the excision of the objectionable 
matter lays bare the unsubstantial fabric of the work. Thus, in Amphytrion, which Mr. Oxenford has reduced 
to three acts, there is found to be no plot that can interest an audience, and the ever recurring mistakes of 
identity become monotonous. Having said so much, we can unreservedly praise the manner in which it is 
produced and acted, and even if it be called a burlesque, as Jupiter hints in Mr. Oxenford's prologue, it is more 
amusing than any burlesque of the day. The principle burden of the acting falls on the two Sosias, who in 
the hands of Messrs. Righton and Steyne, lose nothing of their drollery. Mr. Fisher has not yet appeared to 
so much advantage, and the only fault to be found with Mr. Vezin and Miss Dyas is, that they have not enough 
to do. As for Miss Lilton, it must have been a source of wonder to those present on the first night of 
Amphytrion why she has abstained from acting in her own theatre. Her animated features and unaffected 
style lent to the disagreeable character of Phaedra an attraction which it would not otherwise have possessed, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

E. Anthony. — ^The other three move problem admits of a 
second solution, thus ; — 

1 K to Kt 2 I K to B 5 

2 Q to Q B 5 2 K to Kt 5 

3 Q mates 

If Black, on the first move, plays K to Kt 5, then follows 2 Q 
to K B 6, &c. We shall be glad to hear from yuu again. 

V. M. N. P. (Mexico). — Thanks for your batch of problems. 
No. 15 can be solved by I Q takes P ch, one appears in the pre- 
sent number, and the rest are still under examination. 

J. M. (Brighton). — No. 13 is still capable of a second solution. 
The variation is on the second move, when White can play K 
toBs. 

C. W. (Sunbury). — Please to look again at the diagram 
numbered 46. Is net this a true bill ? 

1 K to B 3 I P checks best 

2 Q takes P 2 Any move 

3 Q mates 

Thanks for the others which are very acceptable. 

F. W. L. — Nos. 2 and 3 are very weak, besides being in- 
artistically constructed. No. I is in better style, but can he 
solved by I B to Q 3, &c. 

V. GoRGiAS. — We are glad to hear of your arrival in Eng- 
land, and are obliged for the packet from Dr. Gold. We shall 
make a selection in our next. 

R. B. (Gottschee, Austria). — The set of problems you refer 
to appeared in our April number, and we have forwarded a 
copy to your address, as requested. 

WHIST. 

J. U. S. Cli'K. — R and M are adversaries ; R is dealing, and 
M, by improperly touching his cards during course of deal, 
exposes one. R claims that this shall be dealt with as an ex- 
posctl card, under the explicit provisions of Clause 2, Rule 56, 
which says that a card **m any way exposed" shall be liable to 
be called, the exposure in this case having been made by M's 
own irregular act and deed, just as if he had dropped, or other- 
wise exposed it, out of his hand ; M, on the contrary, urges 
that the case falls under provisions of Rule 38, and that the 
only penalty is the option of having a fresh deal.. To this R 
objects that this is no penalty in the case of the exposed card, 
not being a Court card or Ace, whilst even then the ]^nalty may 
fall on the unoffending dealer and his partner, in ihe event of 
the would-have-been tuni up card being an honour ; and 
further, that if this ruling be correct it leave* a wouUl-l^ fraudu- 
lent player wholly unrestrained on this point, as, having noticed 
or manageil to notice that the card cut was an honour, he has 
nothing to do but to cause exposure of a card, and involve a fresh 
deal, and loss to the adversaries of their honour. — Ans. Rule 
38 governs the case of exposure up to the completion of the 
deal. Rule 56 applies after the trump is turned. R can see 
the card exposed by M, and he can then elect whether he will 
have a fresh deal or not. M has no election in the matter. "Hie 
fraudulent suggestion cannot be taken into account. R should 
not let the Trump canl be seen. If a fraud were perpetrated in 
the manner suggested it would not be a profitable fraud, because 
it would be a trick that could only answer once ; but we do 
not assume fraud. 

R. and W. — W leads a Heart, which wins ; he then plays 
another Heart, to which R follows suit with an eight of Hearts 
belonging to the other pack. The trick is tumetl and quitted, 
and the error is not detected until the end of the hand, when it 
is found R has played with fourteen cards. What is to be done ? 
— Ans. If a player takes into the hand dealt to him a canl be- 
longing to the other pack, the adversaries, on discovery of the 
error, may decide whether they will have a fresh deal or not. We 
old fashioned players count our cards. Is this rule one of the 
past? 



X. (Bath.) — A leads out of turn; Z says to his partner, V, 
what will you have, partner ? Has not Z consulted and lost the 
right of exacting a penalty from A and B ? My question is 
founded on the decision given in Case No. 10, in the last edition 
of Cavendish, which seems somewhat analogous. In Baldwin 
there is no similar case. — Ahs, Case 14, in the last edition of 
short Whist, by Mr. Clay, is as follows: — **A leads out of 
turn ; C, an adversary, says, ' Shall we call a suit ?' C's 
partner makes no answer. A says, ' You have consulted, and 
nave lost your right to exact a penalty. C denies that it is a 
ct^nsultation, as his partner made no answer.' — Decision, It is 
a consultation. Silence is an answer. It is wrong to say that, 
in order to constitute a consultation, an answer must be given, 
as you may consult a person, and he may decline to make a 
reply. Moreover, the knowledge that his partner is indifferent 
may convey to C information which should not be given." Your 
edition is )>robably not the last. Case 10 of Cavendish is as 
follows : — ** X leads out of turn. Y (X's adversary) says to his 
partner, ' Shall we call a suit?* Y's partner gives no answer. 
Is the asking the question a consultation within the meaning of 
Law 84, although no answer is made toil? — Decision, Yes. 
It is the very (question Law 84 is framed to prevent. Y, by the 
question, shows that he is in doubt as to the policy of calling a 
suit, and thus afford^ information he has no right to give. 
Further than this, a reply by word of mouth is not necessary to 
constitute a consultation. Silence is an answer. The knowledge 
that a partner is indifferent may convey information that Y Ims 
no right to exact. Xote. The usual formula is, * Will you exact 
the penalty or shall I?' This question does not bring the player 
under the operation of Law 84." The words of the law are, 
•* riayers must not consult with one another which of the two 
penalties it is advisable to exnct ; if they do consult, they lose their 
right." "What will you have?" The question, to our mind, means 
what suit will you have ; and if so, the question suggests the 
penalty that it would be for the common benefit to take, and this 
the law prohibits. "What will you have?" cannot mean 
'* Partner, will you call a suit, or the exposed card ?" The word 
** What " is not used in common parlance with this meaning. The 
question submitre<l to us therefore comes to this : — Is "What 
will you have, partner," a consultation ? In our opinion it is^ there- 
fore Z has lost his right to any penalty. It may be said that 
these distinctions are over-refinetl ; but it should lie obser\*ed 
that it is the player who intentionally, or from ignorance* 
infringes the law, that causes these refinements. It is easy 
to evade a general law, and all the^e questions evade the 
meaning of the statute. There is a decision in the Fidd, of 
the lOth of Aug., which complicates the case still further. The 
effect of that decision is, that A may elect to call a suit, and 
leave the call to IJ. This, it will be observed, is opposed to the 
dictum of J. C, where he says, as above, "Moreover, the know- 
ledge that his partner is indifferent may convey to B information 
which should not be given." In the case just stated. A, by 
telling 13 to call a suit, has given information to B that the suit 
called is immaterial to him (A), and this is information that 
A has no right to give. We doubt the Field^s law, and should 
like to see Cavendish's reasoning on the subject. 

B. — (i). If your partner leads the nine of trumps, and you 
have King, Queen, Knave, and others, it would be bad play to 
pass the nme ; your partner wants trumps out, and you want to be 
master. This you can be by getting rid of the Ace only, and 
you cannot afford to let both the ten and Ace win. You know 
that your partner has not the ten, and it is probable that the 
4th player has it. (2). — If your partner leads a Trump (or even 
a plain suit) and you win with the Que:n, you should return the^ 
Ace, and not a small one, no matter whether you had originally 
three, four, or five. 

R. — With Queen turned up, and you have Queen, nine, and six 
of the suit, and your partner leads trumps, it would 1>e very bad 
play to finesse the nine. 
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** The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

But a few months ago it was our painful task to announce the decease of the veteran Evans, and now another 
link of the chain which connects the rising generation with the past has been severed by the " fell archer," 
Death. Fournier de Saint-Amant, the famous French Chess player, was thrown from his carriage on the 
25th October last, and died on the same day, from the effects of the accident, at his chateau, near Algiers, 
in the 73rd year of his age. To the majority of Chess players Saint-Amant is but a name in the annals of their 
favourite pastime, but to the few in this country who possessed the privilege of his acquaintance, the recollec- 
tion of his simple and modest nature, combined with extensive and varied learning, will " keep his memory 
green." During his last sojourn in England he was a frequent visitor at the Westminster and St. George's 
Chess Clubs, and his final appearance in the Chess arena was on behalf of the former Club in a match against 
the City of London. The Chess career of Saint-Amant is well known to students of the Chess literature of 
thirty years ago, including his match with Mr. Staunton, in which he was vanquished ; and the long and 
exciting controversy that followed it, in which he certainly was not defeated ; but it is not merely as a Chess 
player that Saint-Amant is to be regarded. His numerous books upon the subject of the French Colonies are 
standard works in France; during his mission to Cayenne he displayed all the qualities of a wise and 
enlightened administrator ; and, in 1848, as Captain of the National Guard, at the head of his company, when 
the revolutionary mob assailed the Tuilleries, Saint-Amant contrived to change so effectually the mischievous 
purpose of the populace, that, instead of destroying the Palace, they appointed him Governor of it, with 
acclamation. The body was interred at the Cemetery of Birmandreis, and, in accordance with French custom, 
an eloquent oration was pronounced by M. Mouline at the grave. 

The Rathmines School Magazine^ an excellent little monthly periodical connected with the institution from 
which it derives its title, now contains a Chess column, edited by Mr. Thomas Long, the author of the " Key 
to the Chess Openings." The general contents of the magazine are far above the " amateur " mark, and, if we 
may judge from the first one, the Chess articles are not likely to prove inferior to the others. It is Mr. Long's 
purpose to interest the advanced player, as well as instruct the tyro, and his just repute satisfies us that he will 
succeed in doing both. The price of the magazine is 6d, and Rathmines is a suburb of Dublin. 

The Glasgow Weekly Star has ceased to twinkle, but a Chess column has been commenced in the Glasgow 
Weekly Herald, We are glad to observe that the games and problems in the new organ are native productions, 
a merit which in the Star was conspicuous by its absence. We cannot help thinking that the Star might have 
been still shining had it not fallen a victim to that deplorable epidemic, the Knight's Tour. No Chess column 
can survive that The Glasgow Herald proclaims the advent in that city of Mr. Frankenstein, of the City of 
London Club, and prints a consultation game in which he took part. It is becoming quite the fashion now 
for errant Chess-players to try their steel in consultation games before engaging in single combat To our 
mind, the practice smacks too much of caution — a sort of crying out before one is hurt — for the chivalry of 
Chess. If the Don had waited for Sancho to " back him up," who knows but that the windmill might have 
been worsted in the encoimter. 

A match for a prize of ;£io, and the championship of the Eastern Counties, is now in progress at Ipswich, 
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Scotch Gambit. 
White— W. H. C. Black— C. R. II. 



1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 P to Q 4 

4 B to g H 4 

5 Kt to Ki 5 

6 Kt lakes li V 

7 B takes Kl ch 

8 Q to R 5 ch 

9 Q takes B 

10 Castles 

11 P to Q B 3 

12 P> to Kt 5 

13 Kt to Q 2 

14 Q to B 4 ch 

15 Q Rto Ksq 

16 Q takes P ch 

17 Kt takes P 
iS R takes' R 

19 Q tn B 4 ch 

20 R to B t 

21 B to R 6ch 

22 R takes R 

23 Q to B 4 ch 

24 (^ to B 6 ch 

25 g takes Kt 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 



Pto K4 
Kt to Q B 3 
P takes P 
B to B 4 
Kt to R 3 
Kt takes Kt 
K takes B 
P to Kt 3 
P toQ4 

10 P takes P 

11 R to K sq 

12 Q to Q 2 

13 P to Q Kt 3 

14 K to Kt 2 

15 P takes P 

16 K to Kt s'l 

17 R takes Kt 

18 B to Kt 2 

19 Kto Kt 2 

20 R to K B s I 

21 K takes B 

22 Kt to K 4 

23 K to Kt 2 

24 K to R 3 

25 Resigns 



THE BATTLE OF SEDAN. 



■ T.A''K. 






between Mr. John Gocher, the present champion, and Mr. Gossip, the well-known metropolitan amateur. 
One game has been scored by each combatant, and that won by the 
Tendon player appears in the present number. 

The remarkable spread of Chess in recent times is a trite observa- 
tion, but there is clear demonstration of its truth in the appearance of 
the game in the columns of the " evening papers." The (JM^f a few 
days ago, contained an article upon " Chess in the Middle Ages," and 
the writer's treatment of the subject may be inferred from the 
authorities he goes to for his facts. These are " Hoyle and others." 
Comment is unnecessary. 

The long-expected dinner of the British Chess Association came off 
on the evening of Wednesday the 27th ult, at the Albion Tavern, in 
Aldersgate Street. Ix)rd Lyttelton presided on the occasion, and the 
gathering included almost every Chess player of note in the metropolis. 

The Deutsclie Schachzeitung for November is a capital number — 
besides the usual problems and end games, it contains the whole of the 
games in the late match between Steinitz and Zukertort, and an article 
entitled " A Glance into Futurity." The latter is clever but also dis- 
tinguished by the peculiar egotism which appears to be inseparable from 
prophetic patriotism. 

Is the world about to witness the advent of another Morphy? 
Here is a little game, which we cut from the capital Chess column in 
the Hartford Times ^ the editor informing us that the player of the white 
pieces is a boy " low down in the teens," who learned the moves only 
seven or eight months ago. 

Our American friends are always improving on us. While European composers are exhausting their 
energies in producing a problem representing a single letter of the al|)lial)ct, the Hartford Times coolly gi\cs 
us a problem representing two. The author, Mr. John Eisworth, of 
Hartford, calls it the battle of Sedan, and the pieces will be found 
to represent the initial letters of the mighty potentates opposed to 
each other on that fateful occasion. The White pieces AV and the 
Black N. 

Great efforts are being made to give a national character to the 
proposed American Congress of 1 873. Since the great meeting of 1 85 7, 
which introduced the genius of Morj)hy to the world at large, the meet- 
ing of Chess players in America have had a local interest only. We 
indulge the hope that a liberal response will be made to the enerp:ctic 
address of Mr. Eugene Delmar, the provisional Secretary of the New 
American Association. 

From Canada we have intelligence that the first meeting of the 
newly organized Canadian Association will be held at Toronto, on the 
second Tuesday in May next. Dr. Ryall Hamilton, of Toronto, is the 
Secretary, and Professor J. B. Cherriman the President. 

We notice an increased interest in the problem branch of Chess 
among the players of Australia, and, in a letter upon the subject to the 
Australasian^ a correspondent suggests the excellent idea that the 
solvers of problems should send to the editor their estimate of the 
problems published in his column, and that the several verdicts should be printed with the solutions. The 
pleasure to be derived by the composer from the merits of his problem being thus brought into public notice 
would outweigh any pain which might be inflicted by an unsatisfactory verdict, and the lesson to be gleaned 
from fair and proper criticism would, we feel assured, have a most beneficial eftcct upon his future efforts. We 
think so highly of the suggestion, that we shall be glad to adopt it in the Wksj minster Papers, and if our 
problem solvers will enter into it, we have no doubt that our problem criticiue will be one of the most 
interesting pages in our journal. 

The Handicap Tourney at the Melbourne Club, now nearly concluded, has excited, throughout its progress, 
the most marked interest among the players. The excitement is partly due to the circumstance that the 
tourney has been played under experimental conditions, and partly to the close nature of the contest The 
prizes will, in all probability, fall to Messrs. Henderson (a very promising problem composer), Goldsmith and 
Chamier. 

The contest for the President's Cup, alt he Sydney Club, is progressing satisfactorily. The Iccil papers 
anticipate a triumph for Mr. Ryan, one of the strongest players in the colony. 
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WRITS. 



White to play and mate in four move*;. 
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THE BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION. 

The Dinner took place at the Albion, on Wednesday, Lord Lyttelton in the chair. Amongst the company 
were Messrs. Wisker, Cochrane, Medley, Strode, Puller, Wayte, Mossop, Sich, Chappell, Down, Hamptons (4), 
Wormald, De Vere, Major Minchin, Dr. Ballard ; Herren Lowenthal, Steinitz and Zukertort. The Chairman gave 
the toast of the Queen, and stated that he had received letters of apology from Lords Dartrey and Walden, 
Captain Kennedy and Mr. Mongredien ; and he expressed his regret for the absence of Sir John Metcalfe. 
He then gave success to the Association. It was a matter of surprise that Chess did not more largely increase 
in this country, but he felt sure the Association was doing good in promoting the Queen of games. It 
brought the hidden talent of the country to the front. The Association had made no enemies. The last 
Meeting was an exceedingly good one. He congratulated Mr. Wisker on his success — he thoroughly deserved 
it ; and he concluded by presenting him with the Cup. 

Mr. Wisker returned thanks. It was the Association that brought him forward in the Chess World. It 
was necessary that there should be an Association of this sort, and that there should be prizes at intervals 
worthy to be competed for by our best players. He spoke of the labours thrown upon the officers, and 
of Herr Lowenthal's precarious health, and stated that in his numerous troubles connected with the past 
Meeting the speaker had been obliged to act as nurse to Herr Lowenthal, and he feared this was all he could 
claim to have done as Secretary to the Association. 

The Chairman proposed the foreign visitors, coupled with the names of Zukertort and Steinitz, the former 
of whom had received in this country a good drubbing. Herr Steinitz said the greatest thing he had ever done 
was to find out the skill of Mr. Wisker. Had it not been for the British Chess Association the Meeting would 
never have heard of him (Steinitz). He was not so " sanguinical " about the cause of Chess as my Lord. Herr 
Zukertort .said the first meeting for a Chess tournament, after " Ruy Lopez," was held in England. It was 
this Association that started the meetings that our German cousins so quickly followed, as witness the 
constant meetings like this held in Germany. 

Mr. Medley proposed Prosperity to the Crystal Palace, and many thanks to the Directors for the 
assistance they had rendered the Association. « 

Mr. Horsley returned thanks. He said he never rose with greater pleasure ; he hoped that another 
time the Chess players would rally round the Association, and give the Crystal Palace a bumper. 

Mr. Chappell proposed The Press. He spoke of the shabby way the Illustrated News always treated the 
Association. The strongest and ablest publication representing Chess now was the Westminster Papers. 

Mr. Mossop returned thanks, expressing his regret at the absence of Mr. Duffy. He was sorry that 
Mr. Staunton was not present, and he thought that Mr. Wormald or the representative of the Field should 
have been called upon to return thanks. At the time the Westminster Papers started, the whole of 
the Chess columns were bad. We had endeavoured to stir up the editors, and put them on their metal. 
New Chess columns were starting every day, and the papers of Australia were in all respects admirably 
conducted. Whether Chess was increasing in this country he could not tell, but in all parts of the British 
dominions it certainly was. 

Mr. Wayte gave The Chairman, whom he described as a man of the highest culture. 

Lord Lyttelton replied, and gave The Health of Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. Cochrane replied, and said no more brilliant games were ever played than those of Steinitz and 
Zukertort in their recent encounter. 

The Rev. N. Crighton gave The Vice-President, coupled with Mr. Strode. Mr. Medley replied. 

Major Minchin gave The Health of Herr. Lowenthal, to which Herr. Lowenthal replied in his usual 
eloquent manner. He thought the whole meeting had passed over pleasantly. The games were well played, 
and they were all over in three weeks. We had no quarrels, and the time limit was a good experiment. We 
had introduced new blood into the management, and he hoped and believed the Association would go on and 
prosper. 

In the course of the evening, Messrs. Edgar Hampton, Moffatt, Down, Horsley, Rudderforth, and Herr 
Steinitz gave some capital songs, and the meeting was, in all respects,' a pleasant one. The dinner was 
admirably served, 'i he wines were good ; the waiting everything that could be wished. This was the 
principal event of the evening. Next we have to note the singing powers of Herr Steinitz, the length of 
sj)eech of Mr. Wisker, the shortness of the speeches of Herren Lowenthal and Steinitz ; and the announce- 
ment that had it not been for the careful nursing of Mr. Wisker, Herr Lowenthal would never have 
got through the Meeting. It occurs to us that the easiest way to become eloquent is to study Chess, 
for all the Chess players appear to have the gift of speech. 
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PLAYING OVER GAMES. 



To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I generally play over the games of Chess, in your journal, with 
much pleasure ; especially when they are editorially certified as " in- 
structive," and " carefully played." Such is the case with the game 
given in your November number, between Messrs. Dufresne and 
Zukertort. Being only, as my signature implies, an Ignoramus, 
I ask, merely for information, if any of your readers can tell me 
why Black (Zukertort) played for his loth move Kt to Q B 4, 
instead of checking with his K B at that square, and winning the 
" exchange " next move ? Is there a misprint ? or is there some 
recondite mode of revenge that could have been adopted by White ? 
Or, finally, is there any noodem theory to the effect that winning the 
" exchange," with a strong resultant position, is rather a disadvantage 
than otherwise? 

I should not perhaps have troubled you with this note, but for 
another very singular position that occurs in a game in which Herr 
Zukertort was a combatant. (See diagratn.) It occurs in the generally 
very excellent " Treatise on Chess/' by Dufresne and Zukertort, at 
p 418. I annex the position, which seems to me to be a problem of 
one movey of no very great complexity. The game was however con- 
tinued for twelve moves, and finally won by White. 

Yours, &c., 
Universities Club, 71 Jermvn Street, S.W. 
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Position after Black's 32nd move. 

Game between Zukertort (w)and Mavci (n). 

P4i8 "Zukertorl's Treatise." 

• 

Ignoramis. 



SOLUTIONS Ol' PROBLEMS. 



No. CLXXI. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

I B to R 4 I K to B 3 or K to 

Ka(a) 
9 Kt to K B 7 a Anything 
3 R ur H mates accordingly 

I K to Q 4 then 3 Kt to Q B 4, &c. 



OCTOBER NUxMBER. 



No. CLXXI I. 



BLACK. 



I Q takes R 'v1^e>t) 
s Auzhi 



WHITE. 

1 R to Q B 7 

2 P to K 5 

3 Kt or B mates 

Note.— A Black Pawn at K D 3 
was omitted from ihin diagram. 



No. CLXXIII. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

Kt to K 7 I Kt to K 4 

(^ to K IS 3 a Aught 

Kt or Q males 

NoTB.->M. Harbicr has pointed out i Kt to Q 8 
second solution to thia problem. 3 Kt to Q B 4 
The variation is on the second move, 3 Kt matev ' 



when white can play Q to Q Kt 3 ur 

' g R a, &c. 



No. CLXXIT. 



WHITE. 



Bf-ACK. 

I K takes K 
a P moves 



No. 
R to 9 Kt 8 



CLXXV. 

z K moves ,ai 



'i R to K E 8 and mates next move 

(a) X P moves 

2 B to Q 8 and mates next move 

No. CLXXVI. 

1 K to Q 4 X K takes Kt 

3 Q to K 4 a Aught 
3 B or Q mates 



CLXXVII. 
I Kt to Q 5 



No. 
B to K R sq 
Kt takes Kt 
K to B 3 ch 
K takes P«dts ch mate 



3 K uke< K 
3 K to Q 4 



N0.CLXXVIIL 

Kt from R 3 to 

Kt 5 X P to Q R 4 

Kt to Q R a a Any move 
Kt to Q Kt 4 3 Any move 
Kt or B mates accordingly 



NOVEMBER NUMBER. 



kt 



1 Bto K 

2 B to K Kt s 
i dis ch 
< 3 R lakes P mate 

:if-- 

: 1 R takes P then 



No. CLXXIX. 

I K takes Kt (.1) 



I 



No. CLXXXII. 



9 K to B 7 



(a) 

2 R takes P ch, ^'c. 



I K takes Kt (a 
a B takes Q 



No. CLXXX. 

t Kt to K 4 I P moves \x) 



' I Q to K R 2 
3 Q to Q B 7 ch 
1 3 K mates 

If— (a^ 

I K to Q 2 then a i^ to Q 6 ch, &c 



I 



No. CLXXX I II. 

I Q to K 4 ch I B to K B 5 
3 Q to Q K 4 2 Ad lib 

I K lakes Kt then 2 g to Q B 4 ch, .1c 3 *^ "»•**«* 
No. CLXXXI. 



2 Q to B 8 a Ad lib 

f Mates accordingly 
f- a 



r 



.be-.i) 



1 Q takes Kt 

2 B takes P ch 

3 R mates 



1 R takes Q (a | 

2 Q takes B I 



No. CLXXXIV. 
B to B 6 I K to Q 4 (a) 



2 Q takes B mate 
If- 

I Q takes R then 

3 Q takes R mate 



(a" X Q takes Kt ;i); 



1 1 

2 

3 

4 



No. CLXXXV. 



Kt to K 6 
R to Q Kt 4 
B to O B 4 
B or B mates 



z Kt to Q Kt i» 
a Kt to Q 4 
J Aught 



2 R to B sq dis ch 2 K moves 

3 R or Kt males 

(b) If- (a) , , 

a B takes P ch and i P to K 4 then 2 Kt to Kt 5 ch and 

I males next move 



No. CLXXXV I. 

Kt takes P x R takes Kt 

Q to K 3 ch a K takes Q 
RtakesPch 3 P takes & 
Kt to Kt 5 dis di mate 

No. CLXXXm. 



Castles ch 
K to Q 3 ch 
toKsch 
to Kt a ch 
to K 4 ch 
to B sq ch 
g to Kt 9 ch 
R to Q M] ch 



3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 



KioK6 
KtoKy 
KtoBS 
K takes B 
KtoB8 
KtoK7 
KtoKS 
B takes R 



tc 



BILLIARDS. 



The long promised book, by Joseph Bennett and Cavendish, will be out on the 15th December. 
are Messrs. De La Rue. 
XI4 



The Publishers 
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PROBLEMS. 

No. CLXXXIX.— By Dr. S. Goli>. No. CXC— By Dr. S. Goli 

BLACK BLACK 



a Q m 

~% p ig 






i 



t'/'i 









White to play and male in two moves. 
No CXCI— ByWM C Cotton 



White to play and mate in three moves. 
No CXCII —By C W (of Sunbury ) 




No 


C\Cm —By James Memies 


I 


#1 




1 


^ 


on 



White to pUy and mate in two 
No. CXCIV.— ByJ. Pierce (Bedford). 



White to play and male in three moves. 



While to play and mate in three move 
,\o. CXCVI.— By F. W. Lord. 



•^c 



SH ij.' W^ M* 




White to pUy and nutc n four m 



While to play and mate in four moves 



WHtTK 
n h le lo ptay and mate m three mo 

■'5 
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END GAMES, FROM ACTUAL PLAY. 




»r. Cotlsa, 


"-«"■ 


,tr< 


li D * 


.4: . 


■ M' 


1 . 


■ :<»| ■ 




i-S-:t; ill 




''a.t= :, 




. «ffi .. 


S,s- 






,' '"s:?& 



Bbck had the butc and wml 




BUek had ihc 


ruo«a. 


dwon. 


Whil 


hadihenoniMin 


1 K< ttk« q P 






. Pt 


QB4 *; 


; SSL'S. 




. K. 10 K 






^lJ'"<^*c^ 
























4K 








J P uk" 






"Arvr 






















































{)>) ir P uk« Q dun followi B n Kl 3 cl< 


»r. 


























So 


d won. 


Ns. XZII. 


No. 


:uiir. 


XXIV. 



J 1 


I 

* 

i\ 




^ "i 


IS 






^ u 



« 1 


9i 


4 
1 il i 


**■', 


4> 


«ij ! 


W ^ 


1 i 


S 


^S 3 




, % 



iisias.,!" 



» KtaQtq 
1 R u Q El iq 

T-IJukaP 
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rukoKj * RioBich 

KlioK«ch.&c tBwKB7 



I Q utM P ^ I P uktt <; 

iRlaK4Ch iB loicnw 

( R (at K .1 <aka B ,Q itktt I 

5 R ukct Q cb ] K lo q iq 

iBtoRjch 6KloBis 



5 Q ttk« P ch 

6 SioUBs 

7 RukttB 



J Q like R 

3 g uk-^t P 

4 KuRi 

IISS8 

7 C w Kl 3, iRii < 
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GAME CIV. 

The folloTving well-fought game occurred in a short match now pending between Mr. Gocher, the leading 

player of Ipswich, and Mr. Gossip, the well-known Metropolitan amateur. 

Ruy Lopez. 



Black, 




WTiite. 


Mr. GocHER. 




Mr. Gossip. 


I. P to K 4 


I. 


PtoK4 


2. Kt to K B 3 


2. 


Kt to Q B 3 ; 


3. B to Q Kt 5 


3. 


P to Q R 3 


4. B to Q R 4 


4. 


Kt to K B 3 


5. Castles 


5- 


BtoK2 


6. P to Q 4 


6. 


P takes P ; 


7- P to K 5 


7. 


Kt to K s 


8. Kt takes P 


8. 


K Kt to Q B 4 


9. Kt to K B 5 


9« 


Castles \ 


10. Q to K Kt 4 (a) 


10. 


Kt to K 3 


II. B takes QKt 


II. 


Kt P takes B 


12, Q Kt to B 3 


.12. 


P to Q 4 ; 


13. B to K R 6 


13. 


B to K Kt 4 ! 


14. Q R to Q sq (b) 


14. 


P to K Kt 3 


15. B takes B 


15- 


Kt takes B 


16. Kt to R 6 ch 


16. 


K to Kt 2 


17. QtoKt3 


17. 


K takes Kt 


18. P to K B 4 


1 8. 


Kt to K 3 


19. Kt to K 4 


19. 


P to K B 4 


20. P takes P en passant 


20. 


R takes P 


21. Q to R 4 ch 


21. 


K to Kt 2 


22. Kt takes R 


22. 


Q takes Kt 


23. Q takes Q ch 


23. 


K takes Q (c) 


24. P to K Kt 4 


24. 


Kt to Q B 4 


25. P to K R 3 


25. 


R to Q Kt sq 


26. P to Q Kt 3 


26. 


BtoK3 


27. R to K B 3 


27. 


Kt to K 5 


28. Q R to Q 4 


28. 


P to K R 4 t 


29. P to Kt 5 ch 


29. 


K to Kt 2 


30. K to Kt 2 


30. 


P to Q R 4 


31. PtoQR3 


31. 


P to Q B 4 


32. R to Q R 4 


32. 


R to Q R sq 


3^. P to Q Kt 4 


33- 


B P takes P 


34. P takes P 


34. 


Kt to Q 7 


35. R to Q B 3 


35. 


Kt to Q B 5 : 


36. P takes P 


Z(^' 


R to Q R 3 


37. P to K R 4 


37. 


P to Q B 4 



38. 

39. 
40. 

41. 
42. 

43- 
44. 

45- 
46. 

47. 
48. 

49. 

50. 
51. 
52. 

53- 

54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 

59. 
60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 
64. 

65- 
66. 

67. 
68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 
72. 

73. 



Black. 

Mr. GocHER. 

R to Q Kt 3 

R to Q Kt 7 ch 

P to Q B 3 

KtoB 2 

R to Q Kt 5 

R to Q Kt 8 ch (d) 

R to Q R 2 

R to Q B 8 

R takes R 

R takes Q B P 

R to Q B 7 ch 

R to K B 7 

R to K B 6 ch 

R to Q R 6 

R to Q R 7 ch 

R to Q R 6 

R to Q Kt 6 

R to Q R 6 

KtoK3 

KtoQ4 

KtoKs 

R to Q R 7 ch 

R to R 6 ch 

R to Q R 3 

R to Q B 3 ch 

R to K R 3 

KtoB 6 

R to Q R 3 

P to B 5 

P takes Kt P 

R to R 4 ch 

R takes B (e) 

K takes Kt 

K takes P 

P to Kt 6 

P to Kt 7 



White. 
Mr. Gossip. 

38. B to K B 4 

39. K to B sq 

40. B to K 5 ch 

41. K to K sq 

42. Kt to Q 3 

43. K to K 2 

44. Kt to Q B 5 

45. R takes P 

46. Kt takes R 

47. Kt»to Q B 5 

48. KtoQ3 

49. K to K 3 

50. K to K 2 

51. KttoQ3 

52. K to K 3 

53. K to Q 2 

54. K to Q B 2 

55. Kt to Q Kt 4 

56. Kt takes P 

57. Kt to K 7 ch 

58. Kt to K Kt 6 

59. K to Q B 3 

60. K to B 4 

61. Kt to K B 4 

62. K to Q Kt 5 

63. K to Q B 5 

64. Kt to Q 5 

65. Kt to K B 6 
(i(i. Kt takes K R P 

67. Kt takes P 

68. K to Kt 4 

69. P takes R 

70. P to K 6 

71. P to K 7 

72. P Queens 

73. Q to K 4 ch 
And wins* 



a) ** Be stirring with the lark, good Suffolk." 

c) Black emerges from the fray with two minor pieces 

(d) If R takes P, then Black plays B to B 7, followed 

(e) This is suicidal, but Black should have won in any 



\ 



(b) Preparing for Kt to K 4 at the proper time, 
against a Rook and Pawn, 
by Kt to K 5 ch. 
case we think. The end game will be found highly interesting. 



Game CV. — Between Messrs. Finlinson and Kcmpson, of Birmingham. 


AVhite. 


Black. 


White. 


Black. 


Mr. Finlinson. 


Mr. Kempson. 


Mr. Finlinson, 


Mr. Kempson. 


I. P to K 4 


I. P to K 4 


8. P takes P 


8. B to Q Kt 3 


2. K Kt to B 3 


2. Kt to Q B 3 


9. P to K 5 


9. Kt to K Kt 5 


3. B to Q B 4 


3. B to Q B 4 


10. Kt to K Kt 5 


10. Kt to K R 3 


4« Castles 


4. KttoKB3 


II. QtoKR 5 


II. Castles 


5. P to QKt 4 


5. B takes P 


12. B toQ3 


12. B takes P 


6. P to Q B 3 


6. BtoQB4 


13. Kt takes RP 


13. B takes R 


7. P to Q 4 


7. PtekesP 


14. Kt to K B 6 ch 


14. K to R sq 


/ 


Lnd White announced mate i 


in 3 moves. 
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GAME CVI. 

' The following interesting game is taken from the excellent Chess column of the Melbourne Leader. 

Ruy Lopez Game. 



White. 

Messrs. Burns and L. S. 
Phillips. 

1. P to K 4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. B to Q Kt s 

4. B to R 4 

5. Castles 

6. P to Q 4 

7. P to K 5 

8. Kt takes P 

9. Kt takes Kt 

0. Q to K B 3 . 

1. R to Q sq 

2. Kt to B 3 

3. Kt takes Kt 

4. Q to K Kt 3 

5. B to K 3 

6. R to Q 2 

7. Q R to Q sq 



Black. 

Messrs. Fisher and 
Sedgefield. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. P to Q R 3 

4. K Kt to B 3 

5. B to K 2 

6. P takes P 

7. Kt to K s 

8. Castles 

9. Q P takes Kt 

10. Kt to Q B 4 

11. B to Q 2 

12. Kt takes B 

13. Q to Q B sq 

14. K to R sq 

15. B to K B 4 (a) 

16. Q to K 3 

17. PtoQKt3 



White. 

Messrs. Burns and L. S. 
Phillips. 

iS. Kt to B 3 

19. P to Q R 3 (c) 

20. R takes R 

21. R to K 2 

22. P to K R 3 

23. K to R 2 

24. Q to K B 3 (f ) 

25. Q takes B 

26. Q to R 5 (g) 

27. P to K 6 (h) 

28. P to Kt 3 

29. B takes R P 

30. Q takes P ch 

31. Q takes P ch 

32. Q to B 5 ch 

33. R to K 6 (i) 

34. K to Kt 2 



Black. 

Messrs. Fisher and 
Sedgefield. 

18. Q R to Q sq (b) 

19. R takes R 

20. R to Q sq 

21. QtoQBs(d) 

22. R to Q 8 ch (e) 

23. R to Q Kt 8 

24. R takes P 

25. P to R 3 

26. Q takes Kt 

27. B to Q 3 ch 

28. P takes P 

29. P takes B 

30. K to Kt sq 

31. KtoR 2 

32. K to Kt 2 

33. B takes P ch 
Black resigned. 



(a^ This enables the Black allies to get out of their constrained position. (b) Black have now a good game. 

(c) White's game is rather embarrassed here ; the object of this move is to prevent the Black Bishop after the exchange of 
Rooks coming to Kt 5, preparatory to B takes Kt, followed by Q takes Q R P. 

(d) An apparently good move, threatening Q takes B, and R to Q 8 ch, but wc doubt its soundness. 

(e) This and the next move we think are ill-advised. 

(f ) Winning a piece. (g) Much stronger than Q to Q 3. 

(h) The correct method of continuing the attack ; had they played B lakes P, Black would have replied with P to Kt 3, and 
have drawn the game. (i) This forces the game. 



GAME CVII. — Played recently between Messrs. Zukertort and Cousins, 

Evans Gambit. 



White. 



Black. 



Herr Zukertort, 




Mr. Cousins. 


I. P to K 4 


I. 


PtoK 4 


2. Kt to K B 3 


2. 


Kt to Q B 3 


3. B to B 4 


3- 


B to B 4 


4. P to Q Kt 4 


4. 


B takes P 


5. P to Q B 3 


5- 


Bto B4 


6. Casdes 


6. 


P to Q 3 


7. P to Q 4 


7- 


P takes P 


8. P takes P 


8. 


B to Kt 3 


9. P to Q 5 


9- 


Kt to R 4 


10. B to Kt 2 


10. 


Kt to K 2 


II. BtoQ3 


II. 


Castles ' 


12. KttoQB 3 


12. 


Kt to Kt 3 


13. Kt to K 2 


13- 


P to Q B 4 


14. R to Q B sq 


14. 


P to Q R 3 


15. KttoKt3 


15. 


B to Q 2 


16. Q to Q 2 


1 6. 


P to K B 3 


17. K to R sq 


17. 


R to Q B sq 



White. 
Herr Zukertort. 

18. Kt to Kt sq 

19. Kt to K B 5 

20. B to K 2 

21. R takes P 

22. B takes Kt 

23. K R to Q B sq 

24. B takes R 

25. Kt to R 3 

26. R to Q Kt sq 

27. P to K B 3 

28. Kt to B 4 

29. B to Q 4 (b) 

30. Q to K 3 

31. Kt to K 6 

32. R to K Kt sq 

33. Q to K R 6 (c) 



BlacL 
Mr. Cousins. 

18. B to Q Kt 4 

19. P to QB 5 

20. P to B 6 

21. Kt to B 5 

22. R takes B 

23. R takes R (a) 

24. Kt to K 4 

25. Kt to Q 6 

26. Kt to B 4 

27. Q to Q B 2 

28. R to Q B sq 

29. B to R 4 

30. Kt to R s 

31. QtoB 7 

32. R to Q B 5* 
Resigns (d) 



(a) Up to this point the moves are those usually adopted by the best players in this variation of the gambit. In a second 
game between the same players. Black here played Kt to K 4, and the game was continued thus : — 

23. Kt to K 4 27. P to R 5 27. Kt to K 2 

24. R to K Kt 3 24. Kt to Kt 3 28. Kt takes Kt P 28. R to B 2 

25. R takes R 25. B takes R 29. Kt to K 6 29. Q to R sq # 

26. P to K R 4 26. K to R sq 30. Q to Q B 3 and won 
fb) Black threatened Kt takes P and Q takes B» &c. (c) A pretty finish to a very interesting gaine. 
[d) Because if P takes Q, White mates in two moves^ and if R to Q B 2, White wins easily by Kt takes Kt P, 
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WHIST. 

A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 140. 

Played at the Westminster Chess Club, 
2ist October 1872. 

Score — Love All. Z turns up S K 

A. X. B. Z. 

Piciotti. Webster. P.H.Lems. Solomon. 
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HAND No. 141. 

Played at the Westminster Chess Club. 

Score — ^^Love All. Z turns up C Q. 

A's Hand— C 8, 5, 4, 3, 2 ; H 9, 7, 5 ; 
D8, 7, 4; S9, 8. 

A. X. B. Z. 

BellaicflT. Solomon. C. Mo8Bop.F.H.L6wis. 
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HAND No. 142. 

Played at the Westminster Chess Club. 
Score — Love All. Z turns up D 2. 



A. X. Dm 

Solomon. G. Moeaop. Davis. 
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HAND Na 140. 
Notes. — Trick i. The orthodox lead; first, because the Diamond is A's strongest suit; and secondly, the Knave is led in order 
that if B has the Ace he puts it on and clears the suit at once ; whereas, if the King is led, then B hold s up the Ace if he has it. When the 
Knave is led, and the fall of the cards shows that the leader has either King or Queen, then it is known in addition that the player has 
King and Queen, and at least two others of the suit ; and thi& lead, therefore, gives more information than any other. Trick 2. 
B having four trumps, bein? stroiu^ in Hearts, having the King card in' Clubs, and trusting his partner for strength in Diamonds, 
properly plays trumps. Tnck 3. Z opens his best suit, and having three cards in sequence, leads the highest instead of the lowest, 
which he would do were not the three cards in sequence. B wins with the Ace, — following Matthews rule, of playing dark in his 
adversary's suit, a ruse that sometimes answers, but which occasionally deceives the partner as well. Trick 4. B continues his 
trump, and plays the small one rather than his Ace, because this gives him the best chance of success if the trumps fall even ; 
because he is nearly sure to get in the next trick — (See note 6). 'i'rick 5. Z, under the impression that his partner has King 
Queen, continues His suit. Trick 6. B knows by the fall of the 7 from A's hand, and the 8 from X's, that the 4 is m Z's hand ; and 
as Z turned up the King, B can underplay Z, to advantage. Z naturally assumes that the Ace is with X, and therefore passes Uie 9. 
If, however, he played to the score, he must save the game^. Trick 8. B leads out his winning card before giving his partner his suit. 
A very good five by cards against four trumps and three honours in one hand ; and the point of the underplay is very ^ood. 

HAND No. 141. 
. Notes. — Trick i. We prefer the lead of the trump with such a hand, but a straw turns the scale, and the straw here is the Queen 
turned up to A's right. A is of opinion that the trump was the proper lead. Trick 2. B, being strong in every suit, with the 
knowledge that H has led from weakness, leads trump in the belief that A must be strong in trumps or he never would have 
made such a lead. Trick 3. Z opens his long suit. Trick 4. By trick 2, B knows that X has no trump less than the 10. Z may 
have a less card, but the more probable position is that the whole of the trumps below the 9 are in H*s hand, 1.^., that he had. 
originally five, and he therefore continues the trumps. Trick 5. B knows now that his surmise is correct, because Z would not 
have played the 10 if he had a smaller one. The position of the trumps is therefore known to both A and B. Trick 7. From 
the fall of the Spade 8 from A's hand, B knows that he has no more. He therefore shows his suit, and leads the Spade to force A, 
in order that he may put the two trumps together. Three by cards against the six best trumps. 

HAND No. 142. 
Notes. — Trick i. We do not understand why A does not lead the Spade Ace. Trick 2. X shews his suit. Trick 3. The 
finesse is justifiable, because Z knows his partner to l>e safe in Hearts, and has four trumps, and he is master in A's suit. Trick 11. 
It would not do for Z to force with the Club, otherwise X must lead up to Q, and the game could not be won. 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. LXX. 



By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 
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B's Hand. 
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Spades trump. — A to lead, and A and B to make all thirteen tricks. 

%• In Problem, No. 69, in our last number, we omitted to state that Hearts are trumps. We therefore defer the solution 
until our next issue* 



DOUBLE DUMMY END GAME, No. LXVII. 

7o the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

* » 

I AM tempted to point out, in reference to the solution of this pretty problem, that the six tricks can be 
made by X and Z in a different, and I think a somewhat simpler way. I refer to the case in which A con- 
tinues the Diamond after making the Queen. Z should decline to trump the second Diamond, and you will 
then observe that, whatever A leads, X and Z can make the remaining tricks. If a third D-be led, Z then 
trumps, and leads his Ace and King of Hearts, X discarding a Club. If any other card be led, Z takes it and 
leads Hearts, to enable X to discard the Club and make a Diamond. Royal Robber 
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WHIST MORALS. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — I have no doubt that among Whist players who are accustomed to the play of London clubs there 
has been formed a definite code of Whist morals, as I find some precepts embodied in the books, recognized as 
authorities, under the title of" Whist Etiquette." These, however, are not nearly numerous enough to guide those 
who are not continually hearing the comments of other players on unusual conduct. I have heard a number 
of questions discussed in country clubs, and in private play, which it would be well to have authoritatively 
settled, as frequently the arguments are carried to an unpleasant extent, and one side or other is apt to declare — 
generally, happily, without reference to individuals — that they consider the practice they contend against little 
better than cheating. 

I shall mention a few of the subjects of these disputes, that I have noted from time to time, that you may 
have an opportunity of declaring what is the received standard of scrupulously correct play. 

If there is no such standard, the subject should be fully discussed, and if possible settled. It does not do 
to say that each player must judge for himself, as the case arises, what it is proper to do. This would give an 
undue advantage to those numerous players who give way to great laxity of conduct, but who would, neverthe- 
less, indignantly disclaim the intention of doing anything they would not approve of, if done by those with 
whom they profess to play on equal terms. Indeed, many who wish to play fairly, may be unable at a moment's 
notice to decide on their proper course, and would give way on every doubtful point, if they had not a partner 
whose interests they are bound to consult before that of the adversaries. 

It is admitted both by " J. C."and "Cavendish," that some of the play recommended by them, and adopted 
by all good players, is devised on a system more or less arbitrary, to discover your hand to those who understand 
the conventions. I have heard those who disdain book Whist object strongly to such play, and say that it is as 
unfair to have an understanding as to the meaning of a card played as to make a public declaration of what you 
hold in your hand. I suppose you will have no hesitation in deciding that the use of such a system is not only 
perfectly fair, but that it ct)nduces materially to the pleasure of playing Whist, and that, without it, one might as 
well play loo or lansquenet But the question becomes more difficult as we carry it further. If a small private 
club were to adopt another than the established code of signals, would it be fair for tlie members to use it in 
playing with strangers ? and if not, why should the common system have such a privilege, merely because it is 
common. I may add that I have given no impossible illustration. It may be a surprise to many to hear that 
there is another system of play, differing greatly from that generally practised, founded equally on a principle, 
though a different one, and that it is very doubtful if it is not the more successful of the two methods of play. 

An equally difficult question arises when you meet one with whom you have played in other company. 
You are aware of certain crotchets of his which lead to play, that must seem strangely erratic to your opponent. 
But there is method in his madness. He plays always in the same way. You alone know this. Are you 
entitled to make use of your knowledge without communicating it to the members of your new party ? 

In sitting down with a partner that you know, though the others do not, to be ignorant of any system, 
have you a right, your play being known to all, to alter your style, invert the play of your sequences, lead 
Knave from King, Knave, ten, and Aces from four, return the lowest of three, and such things ? It is clear 
yoti gain by so doing, that is, till you are discovered, and you are at a great disadvantage if you adhere to 
straightforward play. 

If all these things are permissible, I do not know how you can avoid the conclusion that two players may 
invent and use, when partners, a private system for the discomfiture of their deluded opponents. And yet it 
seems absurd to suppose that such a course could by possibility be approved of. 

Again, many players cannot refrain from gestures of joy or discontent on first seeing their hands. Some 
mutter or grumble, or shake their heads, some look sad or satisfied. The tone of the voice, the chair drawn 
close to the table. Any of these things may indicate the state of the hand to an observant player. There can be 
no doubt you are at liberty to take every, advantage of such indications by your adversaries, but may you do so 
without self reproach when it is your partner that is in fault? You are justified in refraining from leading 
trump up to exuberant joy, but with such k hand as " J. C." gives to illustrate the advantage of an experimental 
lead of trump, have you a right to change your plan, because, from the gloomy looks of your partner, you can 
see he has carte blanclu ? 

If one of your adversaries will not hold up his hand, and you catch a sight of two or three of his cards ; 
if he arranges his hand so that you cannot avoid drawing deductions ; if he hesitates, and thereby shows he 
has a choice of play ; if he ask the number of tricks up, or the score, or to see the last trick, or do any of the 
thousand things which may give a clue to his motives, are you justified in playing accordingly ? And may you 
do so equally when these things are done by your partner ? If you recognize a card by its becoming marked, 
what are you bound to, do, after calling attention to it? May you take advantage of your knowledge or not ? 
If a card is exposed, but in such a manner that it cannot be called, may you be guided by having seen it, first, 
if the fault was your adversaries ; second, if your partner*s ? 
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You are not bound, I believe, to call your opponents' attention to forgotten honours, but what are you to 
do if they have miscounted the tricks ? The following case occurred in my presence. A and B did not per- 
ceive they had got the odd trick, and did not score it. X and Z had of course no right to do so. During the 
l)Iay of the next hand, A seeing no score, called on X to mark the game. The conversation that followed 
necessarily led to the discovery of A's neglect, and, although A and B could not say that they knew they had 
made the trick, they claimed the right to mark it on the admission of X and Y. The claim was conceded, 
although I. am doubtful if it should tiave been. Neither side thought they had made the trick, and A and B 
had no right to assume, for their own advantage, that the mistake was more likely to have occurred with them 
than with their opponents, except on the grounds, which they did not take, that all players are bound to call 
attention to any incorrectness they may observe in the score, so as to have it rectified while there is a possibility 
of proof, except in the special case of honours. 

I remember another case which depends on the same principle ; A and B win a game, begin to talk about 
it, and forget to score it. X and Z win the second game. A and B win the next, mark it, and proceed to deaL 
What is the duty of X and Z? Can they, in fairness, continue to play when they have in fact lost the rubber? 
and if it is X and Z's deal, may he go so far as to place the cards to be cut ? Lastly, should they win, can they 
take the money for a rubber so decided ? I have no doubt your own experience will enable you to add to the 
number of points in which different opinions are frequently expressed. The fewer of them left open to dis- 
cussion, the pleasanter will be Whist play. It is therefore I ask you for a decision on all the questions that I 
have put, and those that you can think of. I do not think it is necessary, or would answer any good purpose 
to speak of those who snatch up a dropped card, and pretend they cannot remember' which it was ; who play a 
card with emphasis when they desire to call their^artner*s attention to it, or who openly make gestures of 
disapproval when their partner misunderstands their wishes. These players are deliberately determined to take 
any means of winning, however unfair ; and go as close to dishonesty as they can venture with impunity. 

Nothing you can say of such players can be too strong, but I have noticed many times, in your answers to 
correspondents, vigorous language used towards those who have enquired on points which were fairly open to 
a difference of opinion. Many casuistical questions arise in the country, — which could not do so in London, — 
where there is an unwritten law, fully understood by habitual players, and enforced by unanimous opinion. 

I am. Dear Sir, your faithful servant, Censor. 



On the Card to Lead from a Suit of Five or More. 



By "CAVENDISH." 



Whist Conversations. 



All Whist players are aware of the importance of aflfording 
information as to the unplaye<l cards they hold by following 
certain rules of play. Some of these rules are purely conven- 
tional— />., it matters not which of several cards is played, so 
far as trick-making is concerned ; hut one card is frequently 
selected in preference to another for the simple purpose of 
jjiving infomiation. The selection is, however, not an arbitrary 
one ; it is made in cenformity with certain rules of play that in 
similar cases might affect trick-making, and, by analogy, the 
principle is extended to other cases. I may be excused for 
(fuoting my own book on Whist for an example which may 
render my statement more easily intelligible. 

" The instructed player frequently selects one card in pre- 
ference to another with the sole object of affording information. 
When the principle is carried thus far, the play becomes purely 
conventional. For example : Vou naturally win a trick as 
cheaply as possible. If fourth hand you could win with a Ten, 
you would not waste an Ace. But suppose you held Knave and 
Ten, which card should then be pla> ed ? The Knave and 'i'en 
in one hand are of equal value, and, therefore, to win with the 
Knave would be no unnecessary sacrifice of strength. Never- 
thc less, you extend to such cases the rule of winning as cheaply 
as possible ; and you play the Ten for the mere purpose of 
affording information. This is a simple instance of a pure 
convention. Though a convention, it is in acconlance with, 
and is suggested by, principle. Indeed, all the established 
conventions of the game are so chosen as to harmonise with play 
that would naturally be adopted independently of convention. 
Xhe aggregation of the recognised rules of play, includincr the 
established conventions, constitute what in practice is called the 
conversation of the game of Whist.'' 
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Another familiar instance of extension of principle is in the 
case of returned leads. All players know that, with two cards 
only remaining of a suit previously led once, the player returning 
the lead selects the highest of the two remaining cards. The 
original reason for this is that, inasmuch as three cards in a suit 
are less than the average, the suit is weak ; and the weak suit 
is sacrificed in the endeavour to strengthen partner. 

If you have two small cards remaining — say the Trey and the 
Deuce — it is not pretended that the return of the Trey strengthens 
your partner in the least. But by adhering to the rule — by 
extending the principle to all cards, high or low — you enable a 
good partner to calculate how many you have left of the suit. 
The original reason for returning the high card is lost sight of, 
snd in such a case the return of the Trey is a mere convention, 

I have felt bound to go thus far into conventional rules 
(though ])robnbly most of my readers are fully aware of all I 
have just stated), because I am about to propose a conventional 
method of leading from suits, containing five or more cards ; 
and I wish to show how far conventions are allowable at Whist 
that I may not l>e met with the objection that my proposed 
method of leading is a mere arbitrary signal. I shall endeavonr 
to show that it can be defended by a train of reasoning similar 
to that I have just produced. 

It may be said that the call for trumps is an arbitrary signal 
not in any way deducible from generad principles of play, 1, 
for one, consider that the call follows from the general rules of 
play ; but I admit that opinions differ on this point Granting, 
however, for the sake of argument, that the call for trumps is an 
exception, in that it cannot be defended by reference to principles, 
I should simply use it because it is established. At the same 
time, I should object to it, and I should be the last person to 
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advocate another trick of play which is not iu harmony with 
natural play. 

The conventional rule of play to which I wish to draw atten- 
tion is, I believe, admissable as an extension of principle. In 
order to explain whence it is deduced, I must enter at length 
into leads from intermediate sequences. 

Intermediate Sequences. 

Having explained how far conventional play is permissible 
at Whist, I now proceed to discuss leads from intermediate 
sequences. 

An*intermediate sequence is one which is neither at the head 
nor at the bottom of a suit. Thus, a suit of Ace, Queen, Knave, 
Ten, and a small card contains an intermediate sequence of 
Queen, Knave, Ten. 

The general rule for leading from suits which contSiin no cards 
in sequence is to lead the lowest card, with the exception of Ace 
and four or more small ones. From suits containing cards in 
sequence heading the suits, such as Ace, King ; King, Queen ; 
Queen, Knave, Ten, the rule is to lead one of the sequence, the 
highest, with two exceptions. 

From suits containing a sequence that does not head the suit, 
the lowest card of the suit is lead. The only exception is in the 
case of King, Knave, Ten, and a small card or cards, from which 
the Ten, the lowest of the intennediate cards in sequence is led. 
So also from King, Knave, Ten, Nine, &c., the Nine is led ; 
and fromKing, Knave, Ten, Nine, Eight, &c., the Eight. 

It has always surprised me to find that this mode of leading is 
confined to this particular sequence, instead of being extended, as 
I feel satisfied it should be, to lower intermediate sequences. 
Thus from King, Knave, Nine, Eight, Deuce, or from King, 
Ten, Nine, Eight, Deuce, or from Queen, Ten, Nine, Eight, 
Deuce, the Eight seems to me the best card to lead. And as 
no line can be drawn which will tell us where the trick-making 
advantage of leading from the sequence is (o stop, the principle 
should, 1 think, be extended to all intermediate sequences when 
the suit contains at least five cards. I would make this proviso 
as, with the exception of the King, Knave, Ten and One small 
card suit, I think there is a distinct disadvantzige in leading a 
middle card from suits of four cards only. 

We have seen that extensions of principle obtain in similar 
cases, notoriously in the case of returned leads ; therefore there 
can be no theoretical objection to pursuing the plan here advo- 
cated. But players say, There is a practi':al disadvantage. 
By leading the intermediate card you simulate a lead from 
a weak smt, and the disadvantage of concealing your strength 
for the moment more than counterbalances the advantage 
we may subsequently derive when the true nature of the lead 
becomes evident. To this point **J. C," in his valuable 
treatise on Whist, devotes a considerable space ; and as" 
every word that falls from so eminent an authority deserves 
careful weighing^ I extract the passage : 

** Some mgenious players have endeavoured to create a system 
for playing suits containing small intermediate sequences, such 
as a Tierce to a Ten, to a Nine, or to an Eight, &c. 

"Take some such suit as this — King, Nine, Eight, Seven, 
and Four. They say that it is not right, in such cases as this, 
to play the lowest o\ the suit, but the lowest of the sequence, 
lest the first trick should be made against them by a very small 
card. They commence then with the seven. On the second 
round, unless called on to take, or attempt to take the trick, 
they throw the four. 

** I cannot give my adhesion to this doctrine. My partner 
leads the seven, and I or the adversary take the first trick, and 
continue the suit, when my partner throws the four. 1 can only 
believe that he has led the best card of a weak suit. I perhaps 
refrain, in consequence, from leading trumps, which I might 
otherwise have done, and I miscalculate his hand in many ways. 
The third round, to which they must of necessity play a higher 
card than the one first led, will they say, undeceive me. But, 
in the meantime all the mischief may have been done. I may 
have led the third round, in the hope of forcing my partner, and 
I have forced the adversary instead ; or I may have changed the 
whole scheme of my game 

** This disadvantage, tending as it does to mystify the game, 
appears to me to more than counterbalance the small advantage 



of making sure that the first trick is not given away to a very 
small card." 

As I am presumptuous enough to differ from **J. C," I 
proceed to offer my version of the consequences of leading an 
intermediate card. In the first place **J. C." says, I deceive 
him. I make him believe that I have led from a weak suit. 
But I do not deceive him when I lead the Ten from King, 
Knave, Ten, &c., or the Nine from King, Knave, Ten, Nine, 
&c. And why, if I do not deceive him in one case, should I 
in another? If I led the Eight from Kinj, Knave, Ten, Nine, 
Eight, and a small one and do not deceive him, why sliould 
I deceive him if I lead the Eight from King, Ten, Nine, Eight 
and a small one ? 

The reply is, I think, on the surface. Whist players are 
accustomed to the one lead and not to the other, and it is by no 
means easy to get people out of a groove in which they antl 
their pi"edecessors have run for over a hundred years — ever since 
the time of Hoyle. 

There is, however, another reason why the lead of the 
intermediate card ought not to deceive any one who has con- 
fidence in his partner. And it is this. The original lead of a 
good player is always from his strongest suit. I do not deny 
that on rare occasions an extraordinary hand may present itself, 
which acknowledges no rule ; but in such a case I most probably 
deceive my partner at first, whatever card 1 lead. In ninety- 
nine hands out of a hundred, or more probably nine hundretl 
and ninety-nine out of a thousand, a good player's original lead 
is his strongest suit. 

If then this good player, whom I know to follow rule, com- 
mences with an Eight or a Seven, and in the second rouml 
drops a smaller card, the Eight or the Seven cannot by the 
hypothesis be the best card of his suir, for he never chose such 
a suit to lead from originally during his career as a Whist player. 
What then can be the mea.iing of his lead? It may be (and 
would now be understood to be) from King, Knave, Ten, Nine, 
Eight and a small card, it might equally be, if Whist players 
were less conservative, from King, Ten, Nine, Eight and a 
small card, or from Queen, Ten, Nine, Eight and a small card ; 
a protective card, lest the leader's partner should turn out to 
be very weak in the suit. 

I shall, perhaps, be asked, how is a player to distinguish 
between an original and a forced lead? How is he to divine 
whether the lead is an attacking or a defensive one ? To this I 
answer, the original lead is an attacking lead. When severr.l 
tricks have been played and a player, who has not had the lead 
before, opens a fresh suit, it may be a forcetl lead or it may be an 
original lead. 'I'o say which of these it is requires judgment and 
experience. But I put it to all Whist players (in the pliibso- 
phical sense of the word), how often they meet with any 
difficulty when a fresh suit is opened in the middle of a han.l, 
in perceiving the nature of the lead. Why, scarcely ever. 
And I may here remark that these papers are not addressed to 
tyros in Whist. They are addressed to players, who at least have 
got as far in the game as to know a forced lead when they see it. 

1 hope I have succeeded in convincing my readers thai the 
original lead of an intennediate card ought not necessarily t > 
cause them to believe the lead to be from a weak suit. 

** J. C." further says in effect, you not only mystify me, bi:t 
your advantage quo^id trick-making w..en you lead from a small, 
intermediate sequence is next to nothing, and therefore you had 
better run the risk of giving the first trick to a very small card, 
and make certain of not mystifying me. 

With all respect, I am of opinion that the lead of the inter- 
metliate card gives an enormous advantage to players who prac- 
tise and understandit, inasmuch as, with tlie exception of the recog- 
nised King, Knave, Ten lead, such a lead can only be made/; om a 
suit of five cards at least. Thepartneris thusinforme^.1 probably oa 
the second roimd of the suit of the number of cards of that suit 
remaining in your hand. The original reason of the rule, to pre- 
vent a very small card from winning the first trick, is lost <\^i 
of ; and the rule is extended to all sequences, whether it improves 
your chances of trick-making or not, in order to enable your 
partner to count your hand. I need not here argue that this is 
an admissible convention, as this subject we have already full/ 
debated. 

Every player knows the advantages that accrue from being 
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oXAq to count the three cards in hand after an original lead of 
Ace and a small one (an original lead be it observed, not a 
forced lead) ; and aUo the advantages derived from leading the 
Knave from King, Queen, Knave, and more than one small one ; 
the King from King, Queen, Knave, and only one small one. 
By leading intermediate cards from suits of five or more, similar 
advantages ntay be secured /or ail original leads. 

Application to Five-card Suits not containing 

Sequences. 

It is so im])or|ant to be able to tell your partner the number 
of cards you hold in a given suit, especially in a strong suit, that 
I would further extend the original lead of the lowest card but 
one to all suits of more than four cards, irrespective of their con- 
taining an intermediate sequence, provided this extension of the 
rule can be shown to harmonise with the play that is adopted 
under similar circumstances in other cases. 

It must be remembered that we are now considering suits 
which contain no head sequence, such as ace, king ; king, 
queen ; and so on, and suits which contain no intermediate 
sequence. 

Holding a strong head sequence, you would not begin with a 
small card, as the advantage of infonning your partner of the 
number you possess in the suit would in all probability be less 
than the advantage of commencing with a high card. 

Holding an hitermediate sequence, as for instance, knave, 
seven, six, five, two, I have already contended that the five is 
the most advantageous card to lead. Now, sup|x>se the suit t<^ 
be knave, seven, six, five, four, the five is equally the card that 
conveys the most infonnation, although not the lowest of an in- 
termediate sequence ; so with knave, seven, six, three, two, the 
three is similarly the card that conveys the most information. 
There is no sequence here, but by first leading three (it being an 
original lead), and then dropping the two, 1 tell my partner that 
I have at least three more cards in the suit. This seems to be a 
legitimate extension of principle, as I hope those who have fol- 
lowed me will admit. 

But, as this may be disputed, I will re-state the argument. In 
the i^arallel case of returned leads the card chosen is the one 
A\'hich enables your partner to count your hand. The original 
rule applied only to strengthening cards ; but as in practice it 
was found that adhering to the rule, even though the original 
reason for it was lost, enabled a good player to count the re- 
maining cards, a uniform method was adopted in all cases, 
w hether the card retunietl strengthens your partner's hand or 
not. 

Now, if a player when he holds a strong suit, containing inter- 
mediate sequence of three cards, leads the lowest but one of the 
suit and in other cases the lowest, players would soon perceive 
that the former lead infonned them that their partner held at 
least five of the suit originally ; the latter lead that he held but 
four. By a trahi of reasoning, similar to that which has already 
settled the right card to lead in the case of returned leads, players, 
in order to enable their partners to count their hands, would 
naturally extend the rule to all suits of five or more cards, 
whether containing a sequence or not. The original reason for 
the rule (as in the parallel case of returned leads) no longer ap- 
l)lies ; and the lowest card but one is selected for the sole pur- 
pose of conveying infonnation. I think it would be absurd to 
stop at small intennediate sequences, and to say, for example, 
that frort ten, six, five, four, two, the four may legitimately be 
led to convpy information ; but that from ten, six, five, three, 
two, the three may not be led for the same purpose, because in 
the latter case there is no sequence. 



It should not be overlooked that the negative advantage to be 
derived from this system of leading is almost as great as the 
positive advantage. If it is admitted that when I lead the 
lowest but one of iQy strong suit, I have at least five, and that 
when I lead the lowest I have not five of it, it is a moral cer- 
tainty when I lead the lowest that I have led from a suit of fom* 
exactly. Thus my hand can be counted in another way. 

llie rule, then, that I venture to propose as the result of the 
previous arguments is, lead the lowest but one of the suit you lead 
otiginally if it contains more than four cards. Suits of ace and 
four small ones ; ace, king, and small ones ; king, queen, and 
small ones ; king, knave, ten, and one or more small ones, not 
in sequence with the ten^ and one or two other well-known leads 
from commanding strength being of course excepted. There is 
also another exception, viz., in me case of six card suits ; bat, in 
order to make the proposed rule simple, I ignore it there, espe- 
cially as it is not a very frequent combination. From such a 
suit as queen, ten, nine, eight, three, two, the eight is the best 
card to lead quoad trick makii^, and not the small one. H«^ 
the lowest but two is led. This card, however, would be led in 
the same way as the ten from king, knave, ten, &c., by any one 
who adopts the intermediate sequence lead ; and it would in- 
form partner just as much as the lead of the three that the suit 
led from contains five cards at least. 

The rule is so simple that any one can practise it. It must be 
borne in mind that the rule only applies to original and not to 
forced leads, and that it can only be advantageously practised by 
players who have confidence in each other, so fisir as to feel cer- 
tain that the original lead of each partner is almost invariably 
from his strongest suit. 

As example is better than precept, I have prepared a hand 
(that I will send you shortly) which illustrates in a somewhat 
striking way the application of the rule in question. I may add 
that the hand occurred to me in actual play ; that my partner 
a very good player, played, as I think, correctly, but lost the 
game ; whereas had the lead I contend for been m vogue, it is 
pretty certain that with such a partner the game would have 
been won. 

Recapitulation. 

1. One card is often selected in preference to another, for the 
sole purpose of aflfording information, and especially of enabling 
your partner to count your hand, provided always that such 
selection harmonises with the play which would be naturally 
adopted in similar cases. 

2. The card chosen conveys information in these cases in con- 
sequence of a conventional understanding between players gene- 
rally, a rule being adhered to, notwithstanding that die reason 
for it no longer exists, because by practising a uniform system 
partner is informed as to the contents of your hand. 

3. The lead of the lowest of an intermediate sequence being 
admitted to be correct in some cases, as conducing to trick 
making, the lead of the lowest of an intermediate sequence is 
permissible as a conventional rule, whether such lead conduces 
to trick making or not, in order to impart information, and to 
enable partner to count your hand. 

4. As by leading the lowest but one of a .suit which contains 
an intermediate sequence, partner is enabled to determine 
whether the original lead is from a suit of four or of more than 
four cards, the rule of leading the lowest but one may be still 
further extended to all suits of more than four cards, whether 
they contain intermediate sequences or not, for the purpose of 
conveying information as to the number of cards originally held 
in the suit. — The Field, 



To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — Agreeing in the main with your criticism of Cavendish's two new ideas as to signalling when your 
partner signals, and denoting strength in your partner's suit by playing the cards in the reverse order, say a 
three before a two, I desire to point out an argument on the subject that I think you have overlooked. I refer 
to the subject of time. It appears to me that Cavendish's ideas can seldom be brought into play for want of 
time. Assuming that A leads and B (A's partner) wins the trick, he naturally returns his partner's lead, which 
A wins. It is assumed that X has, in these two rounds, signalled. It is necessary to assume that neither X nor 
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Z get in, otherwise either would lead trumps, and there would be an end of the matter. Well, what is the 
course of play now? I take it that A continues his suit, and he or B wins again, or still there is nothing in it. 
But in round three, how is Z tobegin the (Corresponding signal? or if he does begin it, how is X to know that 
he has done soi| Cavendish appears to overlook the fact that there are only thirteen cards in a suit Or, 
take it that B wins the first trick and ope'ns his own strong suit. We still must assume- that B or A wins, and 
the same difficulty arises. The information, if of any value, comes too late. There is no time for either 
system to be brought to bear, and, in the meantime, all the players are mystified by the fall of the cards. If 
you add my point as to time to the five " ifs " Cavendish has suggested, I think we have ample reason for 
rejecting the " proposed extension of principle " as impracticable. Bird's Eve, 

CROQUET. 

The honorary Secretaries of the Grand National Croquet Club have informed us that at the Annual General 
fleeting, held on the 21st of November, it was proposed, and carried unanimously, that the Club should be 
dissolved. The proposition was brought forward by those gentlemen who originally founded the Club, and it 
says a great deal for the good fellowship and kindly feeling that must have existed amongst the members at 
large when we find them all assenting to a proposition which will cause them the loss of many enjoyable 
meetings and the opportunities of seeing much first-rate play. 

We ourselves receive the announcement with mixed feelings, as the Founders of the Club made no secret 
that they wished it to be dissolved as a mark of respect to the memory of their personal friend, Mr. Whitmore, 
who had done so much towards making the Tournaments successful and the Club popular, we cannot but feel 
great satisfaction at finding that one who worked so long and so cordially with us, and whose talents and good 
qualities we so thoroughly appreciated, has been equally valued by others. But, in the interests of Croquet, 
we regret exce^ngly the resolution that has been taken, to break up the Grand National. From its connection 
with provincia^layers and country clubs, it had very great power in persuading local committees to sacrifice 
their own views in favour of a general code of laws for Croquet, and, as was seen at the Revision of 1872, it 
could secure a majority of their votes, and was accepted as their representative. 

The only Club that can now claim to be a general, as opposed to a provincial Club, has always had 
a direct pecuniary interest in bringing out a succession of new editions of " Conference Laws : '* this was not the 
case with the Grand National, and it was therefore felt by provincial clubs that no alteration would be proposed 
or sanctioned by it unless there was a clear reason for breaking through rhe wise rule " quieta non movere." 

All lovers of Croquet must be aware of the importance of not only having one recognised Code of Laws for 
the game, but of having such a Code as will be accepted by moderate as well as by first-rate players. 

For the reasons we have given, we are much afi-aid that the chances of getting a final Code, or such a one 
as will be accepted by provincial Clubs and Players generally, have been seriously diminished by the dissolution 
of the Grand National Croquet Club. 

_ ■— ■- ■■■■■■ . 1^ 

DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The number of theatres now open, and the diversity of plays represented at them, make it a bewildering 
problem to the playgoer, not versed in the art of selection, how to choose between them. His tastes, if we take 
the playgoer of average intelligence, march with the times ; and he frequently finds that the particular form of 
drama most popular in one season, finds little or no place in the next. Many months ago, we endeavoured to 
point out to those who asserted that the stage was given up to the (unjustly named) tea-cup and saucer style 
of comedy and to burlesque, that we were passing through a transitional period, and that, by the inevitable law 
of action and re-action, the higher art would soon re-assert itself. Surely the time is come now, for, as we 
pointed out last month, the modem comedy authors are conspicuously absent from the stage, and it would even 
seem that the death of Mr. Robertson took away, not only the apostle of the movement, but also the inspiration 
of his disciples. The single example of modem comedy now on the boards — False Shame^ at the Globe — is one 
that aims beyond and above it, and the reader may survey the theatrical horizon in vain for another specimen in 
esse or in fosse. As for burlesque, we are tired of repeating that the burlesque of ten years ago is quite extinct, 
the two or three productions bearing the title being, as a rule, merely vulgar musical farces, patched up from 
imitations of the music halls. What, then, it may be asked, have we gained in exchange for these ? Well, in 
the'first place, there is opera-bouffe, which we would gladly see shelved in favour of the tea-cup comedy, to 
which we own a strong affection ; and we would ask any unprejudiced person whether Castey School, and 
the Two Roses are not more amusing, to say nothing of the difference in merit, than Genevieve de Brabant^ 
LCEil Creve and The Bridge of Siglis, On the other hand, Charles I ^n^ Amos Clarke are an improve- 
ment on the melodrama of three years ago ; and, better still, we have the School for Scandal represented at 
two theatres, The Rivals at a third, Money at a fourth, and Shakspeare at another. This is enough to 
modify the dissatisfaction of the most obstinate praiser of past periods, and there is at least a possibility that 
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his soul will be still further soothed by increased attention to Shakspeare on the part of managers. The present 
revivals at the Princesses Theatre are understood to have been successful, and a manager of Mr. Chatterton's 
commercial instincts will have no hesitation in taking the cue thus afforded to him, and in eating his memorable 
words about Shakspeare and ruin. I'here is no lack of actors for his purpose, for the provinces swarm with 
tragedians of all grades. It is a surprising fact, but undoubted, that in country towns Shakspeare is the 
* strongest attraction that managers can hold out, and it may be seen, by a reference to the theatrical organ, the 
Rra^ that Messrs. Barry Sullivan, Dillon, King, Talbot, and many others find it a profitable thing to travel on 
starring tours from place to place. We cannot account for this phenomenon, for, as far as we know, countiy 
people, when they come to London, show little inclination for the higher forms of the drama, and prefer on the 
whole the Alhambra to any theatre. It may be that they believe that there are no actors in London adequate 
to represent Shakspeare, and — putting ^side Messrs. Phelps and Creswick — there may be grounds for their belief. 
But, to return to the playgoer, whom we left in a state of bewilderment at the beginning of this article ; it 
is clear that he must accommodate his pipe to new, or rather changed music ; and to assist his intelligence, he 
probably refers to his Times or his Telegraph to gain some information from the columns devoted to theatrical 
advertisements. The information is found to comprise half a page of matter, and to refer to some five and twenty 
theatres ; but then arises another difficulty. He discovers that, whilst certain establishments merely advertise 
the nature of the performance and the names of the performers, others insert, in addition, a long string of compli- 
mentary notices collected carefully from every newspaper of good or evil repute. Our playgoer thus finds himself 
somewhat in the position of Portia's suitors. On the one sid^ are the fair gold and silver promises of ^' start- 
ling successess," " marvellous acting," " gorgeous appointments ,-" on the other, the dull leaden bareness of a 
plain and unadorned bill of fare. What will he do ? Dazzled by fair words, he may, to drop metaphor, decide 
in favour of the Lcuiy oftheLake^ Mabets Life, Miss Chester , or Babil and Bijou ; or, wise as Bassanio, he may 
select in preference the School /or Scandal or Pygmalion, Mr. Phelps or Mr. Charles Mathews. In feet, it 
may l>e taken for granted that when, as at the Haymarket, Vaudeville and Prince of Wales, no opinions of the 
Press are inserted, both the entertainment and the '* business ** are good, and so on till the wort|play is found 
to be attended with the longest string of notices. Another circumstance that may strike onr playgoers as 
being rather odd is, that the entire British Peerage seems to have contributed its female scions to the London 
stage. The actresses of the day he may count on his fingers, but whence comes this crowd of women, and 
what functions do they perform ? Covent Garden, the Alhambra, and the three theatres devoted to Opera- 
bouffe muster between them over a hundred of these dubious personages, whose names are as long as their 
list of qualifications is short ; who, if called upon to speak, make the air hideous with discordant sounds and 
ungrammatical language, and whose dancing that of the most ordinary ballet girl puts to shame ) and yet their 
raiment is gorgeous, their heads are be-chignoned in the latest fashion, and their persons are adorned with 
jewellery. Our playgoer may have his own ideas on the subject, which we decline to put into shape, and he 
may mourn over the prospects of the stage thus encumbered with refuse ; but it is at least a consolation to 
reflect that material prosperity seldom attends those theatres which deal in these spurious articles. 

The two new plays of the month which call for notice are striking examples of the transition state we 
have alluded to, and of the way in which managers eagerly cater for any new freaks in the popular taste. 
False Shame, by Mr. F. Marshall, produced at the Globe Theatre, is an effort to add to modem comedy a 
strong dramatic interest, which has been absent in his previous works, and Mabels Life, at the Adelphi, though 
a melodrama of the proper Adelphi pattern, is marked by an attention to dress, decoration and *' properties " 
hitherto unknown in Adelphi annals. With regard to False Shame, we can hardly agree with the unlimited 
praise that has been bestowed upon it, for, although the character of the hero of the play is one that wiU never 
fail to interest and attract, it is surely not a new conception. This hero is a man who submits tamely, or — as 
his friends think — mean-spiritedly, to the insults and sneers of the villain of the story, and allows him to take 
the credit of his own achievements. In the last act however, as may be expected, he tums the tables, and 
rehabilitates his character, to the confusion of the bad man, and to the penitent joy of his lady-love. One 
would fancy, on reading the eulogy bestowed upon Mr. Marshall, that Still Waters Run Deep had never been 
written, and that the story of John Mildmay and Captain Hawksley was not one of the best known on the 
stage. But if it be conceded thas Mr. Marshall's conception is not remarkably original, he is entitled to some 
praise for the manner in which he has treated it, and Mr. Montague*s rendering of a character that appears to 
have been written for Mr. Sothem is marked by much intelligence and ease ; in fact, Mr. Montague improves 
rapidly as an actor, and may, by-aad-bye, attain to the high standard which some lady critics already rate him 
at But after all, both actors and author are subordinate in False Shame, Mabels Life, and many other plays of 
the day, to the costumier and stage manager. Let us take False Shame. Not only each act, but the intervals 
between the acts, are causes of much suffering to the weary audience, from the extravagant attention bestowed 
upon subordinate details. It has been very properly decided, of late years, that people on the stage should 
dress more after the fashion of ladies and gentlemen than of the guests in an Adelphi drama ; but no one ever 
dreamt of the lengths to which the new system would be carried Thus, the first act oi False Shame represents 
a pic-nic, giving rise to elaborate ^ey suits for the gentlemen, and out-door costumes fbr the ladies. The second 
act, of course, is devoted to evenmg costume, the third to morning lounging dress,-and the weary waits between 
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the acts attest the care with which the company adorn themselves. Mr. Montague, being the managt-r 
naturally takes the shine out of the rest of the males, by a celestial evening arrangement, and a blue velvet 
morning suit. It is true that he apologises for this last, but we doubt if the apology is in the author's manu- 
script Nor are the appointments behind the dresses. There are Fortnum and Mason hampers, and the 
latest cunning novelty in luncheon furniture ; and, to add to the effect of a baronial apartment, a miniature 
billiard table is introduced. In this matter the Globe is far behind the Adelphi, which possesses a full-sized 
table, that has already done duty in two plays, and may very likely be brought out again should occasion offer. 
But nothing can be more exa.sperating than to watch, with one eye, the movements of the leading characters, 
and with the other to regard the efforts, mostly futile, of the subordinate performers to make hazards on this 
miniature table. Lastly, there is the eternal cigarette. It is an established fact that smoking is as necessary 
to modem comedy as taking snufF is to that of an older date ; and, just as we see the performers in the School 
Jhr Scandal 2sA The Rivals pretend to take an amount of snuff that would inevitably have choked anybody in 
real Ufe, so in the new style is there a perpetual lighting of tobacco. In Society we had the pipe, in School the 
cigar, and, just now, there is a passion for the cigarette. It is perhaps hardly necessary to inform the reader 
that it is de rigueur for visitors to the stalls and dress circles of the theatres to issue forth in a body between the 
acts, and suffocate each other with the profuse smoke of cigarettes. Any person failing in this duty would be 
considered as benighted a savage as that man who neglected, during the progress of the play, to chew a quill 
tooth-pick. At present it is hardly possible for the occupants of the stage, consistent with clear utterance, to 
chew tooth-picks : but the cigarette is conspicuous. 

Mabets Life, which finishes its short career at the same time that these Notes are published, is an extra- 
ordinary production. The plot is utterly unintelligible, and for that reason perhaps is not forced much upon 
the attention of the audience ; but the comic scenes, which are conceived in Mr. Byron's happiest vein, are of 
large dimensions, though they have no connection whatever with the plot This has been little regretted by 
the audience, which finds Mr. John Clark's humour more amusing than the starts and shrugs of Madame 
Celeste, or the queer gesticulation of Miss Furtado, whose pleasant face, however, atones for many imperfec- 
tions. But the most extraordinary feature of this most extraordinary play is the lavish manner in which it has 
been placed upon the stage. The ladies' dresses are of a gorgeous description, and if the splendour of the 
gentlemen's attire is less apparent, the shininess of their hats makes due amends. The climax of amazement 
on the part of the Adelphi visitor is reached at a carpenter's scene, embellished with a breakfast-table and side- 
board. It is true that the only furniture in addition is a couple of chairs, but the eatables and drinkables on 
the table and sideboard atone for all other deficiencies. When a game pie is supplemented by a bottle of 
real soda-water, which goes off with a real pop, the Adelphi pittite looks on with awe mingled with resentment 
at such an innovation. Nor are wanting the boy singers, without whom no play is now considered perfect, 
and should the result be a revived taste for old English madrigals, nobody will quarre! with their introduction. 

It is now more than three years ago since we noticed Mr. Gilbert's first comedy, which was produced at 
the Gaiety, under the title oi An Old Score, Though the story was of a very unpleasant nature, scarcely one of 
the characters enlisting any sympathy, the play attracted attention from the bold and even startling way in 
which the author touched on many social vices, and from his happy attack on that objectionable journal, the 
now defunct Tomahawk, Mr. Gilbert has of late preferred to make his wholesome satire less app*arent, by 
laying the scenes of his plays in fairy land or classic times, but we should prefer to see a modem comedy from 
his pen, after the fashion of An Old Score, but with a better and more interesting story. The play has just been 
revived,under a new tit\e(Quifs), by Miss Litton, at the Court Theatre, where AmpMtryon has had, as we hinted last 
month would be the case, but a short existence. The firee, bold and original dialogue of Quits arrests the attention 
as much as before, though we regret to see that some of the entertaining satire on journalism has been cut out. 
But the unpleasantness, and, from a stage point of view, the unnaturalness of the story still remains, and no 
audience can sympathise with the heroine who changes the object of her regard twice or thrice in ten minutes. 
In fact, the only character on whom the audience can confer its approval is that of the nursery governess, 
which Miss Litton acts with that unaffected sin^>licity which seems natural to her. The Court Theatre has 
also produced a new burlesque, entitled Charles II. Any remarks on burlesque may by this time seem super- 
fluous, but we must say that it is inconceivable to us how any man connected with literature can have the 
assurance, as Mr. Gilbert a'Beckett has in this instance, to put his name to such unbearable imbecility. It is 
not merely the absence of real jokes, nor the fact that the attempts at jokes are old ones, nor the dullness 
of the whole thing that arouses our astonishment ; but the utter lack of cohesion between scene and scene, nay, 
between sentence and sentence. And why should a management go to an author at all, when they can 
arrange a programme themselves, after the fashion of the Christy Minstrels ? Thus, we might have " a chorus 
by the company ;" then " a photographic scene between Messrs. Righton and Hill ;" then " a break-down by 
young lady unknown," succeeded by " sentimental ballad by Mdlle. D'Anka." Indeed the absurdity of the 
whole proceeding may be instanced by Mdlle. D'Anka, as a burlesque queen, singing Arthur Sullivan's Once 
Again, for which, being encored, she substitutes Hotne Sweet Home, Mr. a'Beckett is at pains to write to the 
Times, protesting against the introduction of Charles L into his burlesque. He might have explained, while 
he was about it, by what reasoning he bestowed upon the vile nonsense he has written the name of a burlesque. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

S. P. — In the solution of Problem No. 156, given in our last 
number. Black is supposed to play i K to Kt 2, the other varia- 
tioir, being simple and somewhat common place, was omitted. 
Mere it is, however — 

1 Kt to K B 4 I K to Kt 4 

2 Q to Kt 6 ch 2 K takes Kt or K to R 5 

3 Q to Kt 3 mate 

Aj^ainst the attack you propose, Black's true defence is neither 
lUo K 4 nor K to K 2, but B to K B 3, after which you will see 
that mate cannot be effected in two more moves. 

NEC Omnis Moriar. — We 'hope our letter was satisfactory. 

W. H. (Truro). —Letter received, and noted. Many thanks. 

Cr. H. G. — Glad to hear from you. Our thirst is slaked, but 
not quenched ; so we shall look for another draught from the same 

fountain. 

F. W. LoRD.-»-Thanks for the problems. No 3 is good ; 
])ut No. 2 has a second solution, commencing B to Kt 3, &c. 
The two mover is too weak. We shall always be glad to ex- 
amine your problems. 

WHIST. 

(i.\LE. — Will you oblige by deciding for me in your next 
number the undermentioned : — " My hand consists of Knave, 
nine, and four of Clubs — King, Queen, and three small Diamonds 
— Ace, Queen, ten, and two small Hearts, the 4 of Clubs turn* 
ui> card on my left. Score, Love All. My partner leads off with 
(Juecn of Spades, second player plays a small one. Now, 
\vhal am I to play? Is it doubtful? More than doubtful? 
Or is there only one correct way to play ? " — Ans, We presume 
the question is, should we trump the Queen, or not ? — We 
.should not. If your partner is a sound player he has led 
fiom strength, and he wants the suit cleared. This he can- 
not accomplish if you trump. Your adversary must play to a 
disadvantage in leading to you, for your suits are good. He will 
jnobably think you strong, and if he has the King card in 
.Spades he may try to force you. If he reads the play thus, he 
(iaM; not lead trumps, and if the worst comes to the worst, it is 
better for your adversary to lead trump, than that you should do 
so. If the trumps are all got out you have two strong suits, 
and your partner can protect you in Spades. Your partner may 
be an eccentric player, and lead Queen from Ace, King, Queen, 
(Ji- he may be leading from weakness. You can scarcely tell 
how to play with a man who habitually leads from weakness, 
but as a rule it is best to husband your strength in trumps, even 
though you have but three to the Knave, so that, be the 
player of whatever denomination, we should play the same. 

W. S. — If you want the Whist Jottings, you must buy the 
b.ick volumes. We have no intention to reprint them separately. 

N.MiTici'S. — ^Jack is not in this country, and we can scarcely 
explain another man's stories, but we may suggest the fol- 
lowing : — 

N lumber of pips on the cards - - - 340 
Number of Court cards - - - - 12 
Number of cards in each suit - - -13 



Days in the year 



365 



In this we take the Court cards as of the value of 10, as at 

Vingt-et-Un.. 

X. — It makes no difference that the Ace is turned up. If 
you win with the Queen you should still return the Ace. 

A. S. (Oxford). — A opens the game with Heart 3. after- 
Monls drops the 2, — having no more. Is this a Blue Peter? it 
was not meant as such — Ans. The leader cannot Blue Peter. \\t 
sliould assume that A had no other when he dropped the 2. 
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A. S. (St. Alban's Hall, late Oriel, Oxford).— My score 2, 
adversaries 3 ; Spades trumps ; Queen turned up to my right. 
My hand. Diamonds 7, singleton ; Spades 7, singleton ; six Hearts, 
headed bv 8, Knave and Ace ; five Clubs, headed by Queen auid 
Ace. I lead the singleton Diamond. Was I right or wrong ? 
I maintain I was right ; some however think I ought to have 
concealed my weakness as long as I could. — Ans, In our 
opinion, the proper lead was the Heart Ace. The best players 
always lead originally from their strongest suit, and the player 
who does not do so commits a grave error. The object yon have 
in view is to make a single trump, and if this were the sole end*, 
we doubt whether you are more likely to make the tnunp by 
leading the singleton than by waiting patiently. The arguments 
on the subject are very numerous. If you have one only of the 
suit, then somebody else is strong, and will lead the suit. It is 
true your partner nuiy be strong ; then, if he wins the trick, and 
has anjrthing at all in trumps, believing that you have both the 
same suit, he will lead out trumps, and your end is defeated. If 
he is only moderately strong in the suit, you run the risk of 
killing a good protective card in the only plain suit in which you 
require protection. Again, you run the nsk of leading up to the 
strong hand in this suit, and, in that event, the fourth player will 
probably know from his own hand that the 7 is a singleton, and 
he will defeat your object by leading trumps. Supposing this 
contingency to occur, you will have to discard something, and as 
you can never disciml a Diamond, because you have not one, 
your partner can never get enlightened as to what you have done 
until too late. There are many other reasons that could be urged 
against your play, too long and intricate for this portion of our 
Papers ; but we trust we have said sufficient to induce you, as 
original leader, always to open your strongest suit, and not be 
led away by Uie apparent profit of making a single trump — a 
profit very often more apparent than real. 

L. (Cadogan Place). — Why should X lead the Diamond? 
The Spade is stronger, and we do not see why X and Z should 
help A and** B out of their difficulties. We however gave the 
solution la^t month. We are glad to find another problem 
solver, and hope to hear from you every month. 

Di. — It is a sign of weak play if you first lead out your win- 
ning cards and then lead trumps ; it shows ignorance of the ' 
principles of the game. If it was advisable to l^d trumps at all. 
It should be done before you led out your winning caurds. A 
little consideration must convince you that this is so. 

L. V. — The cards placed on the table can be called by your 
adversaries. If you thereby lose the game, it serves you right. 

PICQUET. 

Lr.x. — The point being good (and by the rules of the game 
counting first), your adversary is out and scores a double. 

M. L. B. (Brighton Club). — I lay six cards on the table;, con- 
sisting of Quint Major and one other of the suit, and I ask my op- 
ponent, "Is this good ?" He looks and says, "Yes." I then call, 
" 1 4 Queens make 9 5." My opponent looks at his cards again, and 
says, " Your cards are not good, I have more cards, "and on my 
telling him that I would not allow that, as he had called mj 
cards good, he alleges that he only referred to my Quint, and 
did not refer to the cards because I had not called the number 
of my pips. Please state which is correct. — Ams. Your claioi 
was informal, but the informality appears to us covered by your 
adversary. When he said " good, ' it must be as<$umed that he 
referred to the cards, and not to the Quint. The six cards being 
on the table, you must be claiming the six cards first, and, in our 
opinion, you were therefore entitled to game. We sent the 
above case and decision to Mr. Clay, who has favoured us 
with the following : — ** I agree to the above decision. If your 
call was informal, it was not punishable ; what could you gain 
by it ? There ma^ be two points having the same number of 
pips, either of which you may hold ; by exposing your cards, 
you inform your adversary which of them you have got." 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The Chess Editor of BelFs Life announces that a pension of JE,^o per annum has been granted to the 
widow of the late Captain Evans, and that Mrs. Evans has also received the handsome present of 300 
roubles from the Archduke Constantine, who, some years ago, played a series of games of Chess with her 
late husband. The aid, although tardy, is welcome, and we believe the entire Chess world will rejoice with us 
that comparative comfort is now secured for the aged widow of one of Caissa's most brilliant sons. 

A new Chess Club has been established at New Cross, attached to the Literary and Scientific Association 
of that pleasant suburb, and members meet for play on the evenings of Wednesday and Saturday, at the rooms 
of the Association, 10 Ashby Place, Brockley Road. Mr. R. Ormond is the President, and Mr. C. S. Kemp 
the Vice-President. 

We have been favored with an advance copy of the Recreationist^ a new monthly magazine of general 
sports and pastimes, published at Southampton. The first number contains, besides Draughts, Puzzles, 
Charades, etc, four Chess problems by well-known composers, two games played by correspondence, and a 
humorous sketch, entitled " My Uncle's Discovery,'* by Mr. J. White, of Blaydon. The magazine is printed 
in clear type, upon good paper, and the price is only threepence. 

The Rathmines School Magazitie promises to supply a want long felt by Irish Chess players. Although the 
general scope and purpose of the magazine is to interest and instruct the schoolboy, the Chess Department is 
not merely elementary — indeed, some of the games and articles will be better appreciated by the proficient 
than the tyro. 

In connection with the Rathmines Magazine there has been just issued from the press a Christmas Annual 
(the first that has ever appeared in Ireland),- entitled BluCy White, and Bltie, which contains, besides the usual 
Yule-tide Tales and Essays, an able article upon Chess notation, from the pen of Mr. Thomas Long, the Chess 
editor. We can cordially recommend both the magazine and the Annual to our readers. 

The Huddersfield Collie Magazine, edited by Mr. John Watkinson, grows rapidly in public favour, and 
deservedly so. The January number contains an interesting biographical sketch of the career of the late 
M. St. Amant, one of his best games, and a three-move problem by Abbott 

The Annual Soiree of the Bristol and Clifton Chess Association, now numbering 126 members, was held 

last month, at the Academy of Fine Arts, White Ladies Road, Bristol. We have been favoured with the 

following report of the proceedings by a correspondent : — 

There was a good attendance, those present numbering 150, and the soiree was more successful than it has ever been before. 
The proceedings consisted of Chess matches, bagatelle and billiard games, and during the evening a concert was given in the small 
water-colour room, by Mrs. and Miss Lubbock, Miss Rumsey, the Misses Rossiter, Mr. Honeywill, and Mr. Harvey, vocalists ; 
and Mr. C. Rowe, Herr Janick, and Mr. L. Mosely, instrumentalists. Mr. A Lee gave a humorous recitation in the concert-room 
at nine o'clock. The Chess matches played during the evening were as follows : — A consultation match between Bristol and Cardiff 
was played. The Rev. A. C. Rowley and Mr. Thomson played for Bristol, and Cardiff was represented by the Rev. J. G. Ash 
and Mr. Fedden. The game was unfinished. A match between fourteen married and fourteen unmarried members, two games 
each, resulted in the married winning by four, games. A consultation game between the Gotham Social Club and the Chess 
Association was played, and resulted in a victory for the Association. The Revs. J. Green and N. Tibbits played for the Association, 
and Messrs. C. Bourne and C. Cook for the Club. The two handsome sets of men, presented by the Rev. J. Green, were awarde<l 
to the winners of the tournament which has for some time past been going on, and were won by Mr. J. Burt and Mr. J. W. Clarke 
jun. Mr. Thorold played simultaneously against fifteen players, with the following result : — 



Lost. Won. 

Mr. Newhall i ... o 

Mr. Tribe o ... i 

Mr. D. Vines i ... o 

Mr. Badcock i ... o 



Lost Won. 

Mr. Parry I ... O 

Mr. Saunders o ... I 

Mr. Lewis o ... I 

Mr. Goulter o ... I 



Lost. Won. 

Mr. Hibbins I ... o 

Mr. Haycraft I ... o 

Mr, Fawn I ... o 

Mr. Prosser I ... o 



Lost Won. 

Mr. Fewings I ... o 

Mr. Giles I ... o 

Miss Rossiter I ... o 



The arrangements were under the superintendence of Mr. J. Burt (vice-president), Mr. Banfield (secretary), and Mr. J. W. 
Clarke. On the loth January there will be a dinner at the Volunteer Club. 

We have given mortal oflfence to the Glasgow Weekly Herald, for venturing to express our indifference to 
" syllabic " Knight's Tours, so the awful " We " of the (ihess column has planted his foot upon his native 
thistle, and brays forth small "wut"in reference to* our "weak digestion " and the "Waste-paper basket 
Papers." We can assure this champion of " syllables " that, however our " digestion " may be qualified, we 
have not stomach for his ponderous nonsense. We know — and, in charity, we will suppose he does not* know 
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it — ^that the Knight's Tour was dealt with years ago by Jaenisch, who, in his treatment of the subject, left 
nothing for such small fry as E. H. but the application of their " syllables " to it ; and even the small credit 
attaching to this notable invention does not belong to E. H., for those abominable plagiarists, the ancients, 
of five-and-twenty years ago, appropriated his " syllables," and gave them to a wondering public in the pages 
of the Schachzeitung of the period. In justice to E. H., however, we must confess that there is not the slightest 
resemblance, except in respect of " symmetry " and " syllables," between his Knight's Tour and those to which 
we have referred. 

"*Tis changed, no doubt, from what it was before, 
His rank digestion makes it wit no more." 

A new Chess column has been opened in the Wimer Rtsidenzblaites^ edited by Dr. Gold. The editor 
offers three prizes for the best sets of problems in two, three, and four moves, and three prizes for the best 
single problems in two, three, and four moves. We shall be glad to see some of our English composers 
measuring their powers against our German brothers, and if they choose to do so they can send their problems 
to No. 5 Weihburggasse, Vienna. 

The Nordisk Skaktidende is the title of a new monthly Chess publication, which has made its appearance 
in Copenhagen, containing games and problems by the best Danish players and composers, news, &c. &c. 

The Dubuque Chess Journal^ edited by O. A. Brownson, increases in 
attraction month by month. The number for December contains about 
fifty Problems upon diagrams, and a further instalment of the Book of 
the Cleveland Congress. From the latter we select the position in the 
margin, belonging to the set to which the first prize was awarded in the 
tourney. The prize winner was Mr. T. M. Brown. 

Mr. Carpenter is reviewing Kling's " Euclid " in the New York 
Clipper^ and we need scarcely say exhibits his usual power of analysis 
and sound judgment. 

A match by telegraph between the Chess players of Hartford and 
Springfield appears to have excited more than ordinary interest among 
the Chess fraternity of these cities. We cannot wonder that the excite- 
ment has been shared even by the general public, after perusing the 
following bonne bouche, which is extracted from the Springfield Union, 
The writer is expressing his feelings regarding the representatives of his 
own town before the match came off, and none will deny that he has 
succeeded in doing it effectually. White to play and mate in two moves. 

** After a slumber of four years, Bangs, the fi^h, the growing, the vigorous, has risen from his lair, and, shaking the dew from 
his mane, has given utterance to a roar that no champion of Chess can hear without a shudder. There is no doubt that he has 
gained at least a Pawn in strength since 1868. Dr. Hooker, too, the lightning player, now gives, where he once received, a Castle. 
Beach has returned to his native heath, rich with the experience of Morphy's old haunt, the Cafi de la R4gence, Hall has toughened 
his sinews by many a desperate tug with the paladins of New York. MacKenzie himself has felt the force of his genius, and gazed 
on liis moves with astonishment. Between the style of these four great players there is a notable difference. Bangs, like the lion, 
tears everything absolutely to fragments that comes within the reach of nis claws. Hooker, like the eagle, soars, screaming, aloft, 
sometimes to such a height that he loses himself, but generally only to return with a desperate souse, which Bangs himself can 
hardly withstand. Beach, more like the slow worm, msinuates gradually into the bowels of the enemy, making his presence only 
known by the effect ; while Hall, on the contrary, rushes right onward, like the locomotive, scattering obstacles to right and left, 
and treating his antagonist with no more ceremony than if he were a cow, strayed accidentally upon the track." 

We are indebted to the Hartford Times for giving us an opportunity of reproducing this flash of genius, as 
indeed we have been for many a pleasant half-hour derived from that paper's own wit and humour. The 
match was commenced on the 3rd ult, but the game, an Evans' gambit, was adjourned to the Wednesday, and 
again to the Thursday evening, and remained unfinished at the date of our latest advices. 




WHITE. 



A DISTINGUISHED AMATEUR. 



It often occurs to me that many remarkable persons live and die unknown to the great mass of their fellow 
creatures — 

** Some perishing of pleasure, some of study. 
And some of withered or of broken hearts." 

simply " caret quia vate sacro 1 " — and as I consider myself a remarkable person, I am not disposed to submit 
to float down the mighty river of Time, " unwept, unhonoured and unsung." I therefore introduce myself without 
further preface as an enthusiastic but unfortunate Chess Player, in search of sympathy ! In fact I have been, 
in the strictest sense, unfortunate throughout a life, now " i' the sere and yellow leaf." At Billiards, my 
antagonists were always winning by the merest flukes ; at Whist, I never held a good hand or won a rubber ! 
Somehow my fiiends seemed to dislike playing with me, and I admit it, I was rather irritable 1 So persistently 
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did the fickle goddess set her face against me, that at last I consulted an eminent astrologer, who " cast tny 
nativity," and after pocketing my j£^ 3s, grimly favoured me with the oracular result in black letter, viz. : — 

** The Stars, in their courses, fought against Sisera ! " 

It was a great shock, and I never played at a game of chance afterwards, but I was always devoted to 
Chess, and I made- it my idol. On the whole, I think I prefer a lady antagonist — women ha\'e more originality, 
more spirit than men, and take a passionate interest in a hard fight, which is positively sublime to witness ! 
Above all, and I honor them for it, they never have recourse to that contemptible practice of " getting up the 
openings " — playing with other peoples brains, I call it ! When a boy of fifteen, I was on a visit to a school- 
fellow in Warwickshire, and there I played my first serious match — a very serious one I found it. On arri\4ng, 
I found that my young friend had a charming sister — " sweet sixteen " and very clever ; an intimacy sprung up 
between us, and I soon found myself engaged in an animated discussion as to the superiority of the sexes ; she 
insisted that women have been the successful rivals of the sterner sex in every department of art, science and 
literature. Confessedly, " Homer was inferior to Sappho ! " and when, driven from all my positions, I suggested 
war as a test, she shut me up by citing Semiramis, Joan of Arc, and the Maid of Saragossa 1 Her cleverness 
and energy, to say nothing of her volubiUty, piqued me exceedingly, and I sneeringly asked whether she could 
play at Chess ? " Chess ! Oh, yes, she delighted in Chess, and she always beat papa and uncle Edward." She 
brought out the board at once. I see it now, the old fashioned pieces were hideous to behold ! We played 
four games, each of which I won, and in each of which — Horresco referens I — I was spitefiil enough to 
administer " scholar s mate I " I am confident I showed no appearance of triumph, but the lesson wqis too 
severe ; she burst into a passionate flood of tears, and I am sure she never forgave me. 

*' The Whirligig of Time brings about its revenges," as the sequel shows too plainly. 

For the last three years I have been in the habit, until very lately, of playing regularly, once a week, with — 
I see no reason for withholding his name — a friend for whom I /icid a great esteem, ^Ir. Septimus Placid. He 
is a person of exceedingly gentle and amiable manners ; his temperament preternaturally calm and unexcitable ; 
he never laughs, and never swears, never shows, and probably never feels, the slightest emotion about Chess or 
anything else. Decidedly, as a player, he is my inferior. His gentle, unimpassioned intellect is not equal to a 
daring combination, and yet, incredible as it may seem, I do believe that, on the whole, I have not v/on one 
game in ten of him. He has only one conceivable advantage over me — if advantage it be, which I doubt — 
viz., that he pores over the books and talks about the openings in a quiet, smooth, pragmatical manner. For 
my own part, I never looked at a Chess book, and I think no man who has any respect for himself should. 
About six months ago I expressed my opinion on this subject to him ; he made no reply, beyond a faint 
smile of acquiescence, and I thought he felt convinced that it is a mean thing to do. As a rule, I prepare a 
brilliant attack with my pieces, not Pawns. The combination becomes irresistible, the grand coup is ready to 
fall like a thunderbolt, and exactly at the crisis — and never before — he pokes out a dirty little Pawn, and " Ibi 
omnis effusus labor ! " It is a poor, sneaking style of play, and when I tell him so he always apologises, by 
saying, *' Philidor did it !" Sometimes, when I win, a horrible suspicion flashes across me, that he /e/s me win on 
purpose. But no, he is too much of a gentleman to insult me. Besides it can't be so, for he often snaps up 
my Queen instead of saying " Check " to her, which entirely spoils the game. He is dreadfully slow : I have 
known him take three minutes and fifty-three seconds over a single move, and never, cxce/>t twice, did he give 
the slightest evidence of talent or originality. 

Shortly after I had expressed my opinion to him about " the books " — ^\vhatever they are — we met as usual 
at his house. I was playing my very best ; I opened and kept up a brilliant attack ; horse, foot and artillery ; 
driving him from his positions one by one, with every prospect of routing him utterly, when, as usual, that 
inevitable little Pawn made its appearance at his King's seventh square, backed by Queen and Knight ; this 
caused a slight tremulous feeUng of anxiety, but his King was fearfully 
exposed, and I determined to iet him Queen his sneak of a Pawn, and 
then mate him on the instant. Fortunately, as I always have noted 
my games with a view to publication, I am able to explain by the 
opposite diagram. I (Black) had the move, and I played at once 
R to Q Kt 7. His making a second Queen could not possibly save 
him from being mated at my next move. I appeal to you. Sir, whether 
you would not have made the very same move ? Instead of noticing 
this terrible attack, he calmly pushed on his Pawn to my King's square, 
as I intended him to do, but to my extreme surprise, he said in his 
slow gentle way, " Check ! I think I prefer to have a Knight rather than 
a Queen." I thought it signified very little, but I objected on principle. 
" In all my forty years' experience, I had never heard of such a thing." 
Without replying, he rose from his chair, and after examining his book- 
case very deliberately, took do^\Ti a book from a top shelf. I don't 
know what it was, but I saw a gilt diagram of a Chess board on the 
cover, and turning at once to the page, he showed me a nile to the 
effect, that he was entitled to substitute any kind of piece for his Pawn. 
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I could only say that " it was unheard of in practice, and that to take advantage of an old forgotten rule i^-as 
unfair, and (I fear I used strong language) just like the stupid idiots who rake up an obsolete Act of 
Parliament to punish old apple-stall women for Sabbath breaking." He mildly replied, that " it certainly 
must be considered the law of the game," and I submitted grimly enough, and the play was as follows : — 

Black, Mr. Montmorency Smith. White, Mr. Placid. 

33. R to Q Kt 7 33. P to K 8 becoming a Kt ch. 

34. K to B sq 34. Q takes B's P ch. 

35. K to Kt sq 35. Q to K Kt 7 mate 

He then meekly informed me that the result would have been the same whatever my 34th move might he. 

I gazed at the position, aghast, for a full minute, and in rising, I somehow ui)set the board. Certainly I 
had not sworn for twenty years before, and I don't know that I swore then, but I think I must have said some- 
thing of the kind, for he looked at me in a way which pained me exceedingly — a pitying, sad expression — like 
that of the Angel in Retzsch's etching of Satan playing at Chess with a man, for his soul. I hate to be 
pitied. Besides, what business had he to look like an angel at me? Luckily he was in his own house, but 
I hate hypocrisy, and I am afraid I forgot to wish him good night. Somehow, we did not play again for five 
or six weeks, but he then called, and invited me in the kindest way. I would rather not go, but I did not like to 
show resentment, so I went. Again I played my very best, I was piqued, and I never exerted myself so 
much. My position was splendid, I was three pieces ahead, although, as usual, he was three Pawns ahead ; 
but my hour of triumph was evidently at hand. I had been planning an attack on his Rook at his KB 2nd 
by playing Q to Q Kt. Observe the diagram. The notes are most faithful transcripts of my secret reflections 
at the moment. It was his move, and he did excLctly what I wished and expected him to do, by playing Kt 
to K 6, attacking my Queen ! 
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Black, Mr. Placid. 

27. Kt to K 6 (a) 

28. Q to Q Kt 3 (b) 

29. Kt to K Kt 5 dis ch (c) 

30. Kt to K B 7 ch U\) 

31. Kt to K R 6 double ch (e) 

32. Q to K Kt 8 ch (f) 
ZZ. Kt to K B 7 ch (g) 



White, Mr. Montmorency Smith. 

27. Q to Q Kt 3 

28. Q takes R 

29. K to R sq 

30. K to Kt sq 

31. K to R sq 

32. R takes Q 



(a) I>ravo ! — I thoiii^ht so, now 1 win Knight or Rook. 
(1)) How stupid ! 1 shall mate him ! 

(c) I (lid not .see that. If I j;o to liishop's sq, he mates nie. 

(d) I fear he will draw after all. What a bore I 

(e) What on earth makes lam go there ? 

(f) Is he mad? 

(g) Zounds I 



WHITE. 



It was astounding — my King couldn't move — I trembled. He said, in a tone of the meekest indiffer- 
ence, "The books call it smothered mdiifi,** I looked sternly at him, and I detected an expression of gratified 
triumph. Oh, the agony of that moment ! A man whose play 1 despise, it was simply maddening. II 
mental irritation could be exemplified by any corporeal manifestation of it, picture to youraelf an exasperated 
Tom cat I 

** I thought to slay him where he stood !" 

Sir, I refrained from knocking him down, as he deserved — not because he stands six feet two without his 
shoes — not because Her Majesty's Justices of the Peace were sitting in Quarter Sessions — but, " was he not a man 
and a brother ?" I have never set eyes upon him since ; I do not intend to play with him again. More 
emphatically than Edgar Poe's "Raven," I repeat it, nei^er more I I don't care about Chess. Confound that 
astrologer ! Was it a judgment upon me for those four scholar's mates ? Pity mo ! 

** Alas ! our pleasant vices 
Are made our whips to scourge us." 

Yours, penitentially, 

Adolphus Montmorency Smith. 
For the respected Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

P.S. —Strictly private. Please explain why no notice of ray forthcoming work appeared in your last? I 
fear the publisher is careless, as he incurs no risk. It is to be entided " Wonders of Intellect, as exemplified by 
Chess ;" will contain all my best games — ^no other players. Two games with Placid — I won both— and T\'ill be 
published in two vols, octavo, price £,2 2s. Diagrams given, with my own explanatory notes and observations j 
most valuable. Kindly let me know how many copies you will take ; may I say a dozen ? A- M. S. 
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OUR PROBLEM TOURNEY. 

When a gentleman, who takes the trouble to inform the world that he is a father, asserts that a thing is wrong, 
it is only proper to feel diffident about its accuracy. We may reasonably assume that a man has cut his teeth 
before attaining to the dignity of paternity, while, if we suppose that he has gone a step farther, and shed them, 
the charitable mind naturally recurs to the wisdom of age rather than to its senility. Therefore, when a 
gentieman, subscribing himself " Faysse p^re," informed us, by letter, that the problems to which we have 
awarded prizes are either incorrect or contemptible, we " hid our foreheads gaunt," and more, postponed 
for several days despatching the prizes to the winners. 

It is impossible to render, in our " northern guttural," the spirit of this gentleman's scorn of the prize 
winner's productions, andof our judgment, and it is equally impossible to devote two pages to the original, but, 
in response to his wild shriek for justice, we feel constrained to administer at least an instalment of it. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the despondency which overwhelmed us on perusing our correspondent's vigorous 
rebuke, and the terror inspired by his dreadful threat to appeal to the Prince de Villafranca, and Messrs. Rosen- 
thal, Loyd, and Lesquenes, — we succumbed ; but, as we intend to prove, survived it Even the smallest 
specimens of the lowest form of animal life will turn upon an assailant, and we, although as Chess editors, 
claiming no high rank in the animal kingdom, turned, or — to be literal — re-turned to the letter in search of a 
loop-hole of escape from the despair that enshrouded us. 

Touched, as by Ithuriel's spear, our prostrate hopes revived ; for, Faysse p6re, not content with delivering 
judgment, was indiscreet enough to append the — well, let it pass — the fisicts upon which he had formed it ; and 
these w^e shall now set forth for the edification of the Chess-playing community : — 

IV^ won tJu Battle of Waterloo ? 

No. I . The solution is the same as the author's ; the critique 
.appended is 

** The "White Knight might be played in several ways on 
the second move. The Black Knight is useless, and there- 
fore spoils the problem." 

No. 2. Solution correct. 

" The B P at K Kt 5 is useless. One understands that 
the author has placed the Pawn to avoid a check, if on 
the first move "White plays B to K R 6. He could have 
found a better resource for bis purpose. The problem is 
without beauty." 

No. 3. Our critic attempts to solve this problem by R to K 
B 4, and does not notice the proper defence ; the judgment is — 

** Double and triple moves." 

The Westminster Chimes, 

No. I. The proposed solution begins with I RtoK B 5. The 
proper defence is unseen, and the judgment : — 

•« One takes off the W B, the W R at K B 6, and the 
W P at K Kt 6 ; the Solution is the same." 



No. 2. The solution correct — 

** One may remove a B B and the W P at K Kt 5." 

No. 3. The pro]X)sed solution is as follows : — 
I. R to K R 5 I. R to K 4 ! ! 



2. Kt to K 6 ch. 



2. R takes Kt 



One would have thought that so bold a critic would now 
have given the coup de grace by 3 Q to Q B 4 mate ; he is too 
chivalrous for that however, and so plays — 

3. R takes P 3. P takes R 

4. Q to Q Kt 5 mate 

Those who have solved this problem correctly, will appreciate 
Uiis summing up. 

" The most feeble amateur can understand its most 
feeble merit." 



Qui perd peche. 



•Correct Solutions : — 



** These thre^ problems, without variations — to carry off 
a prize in an InternationaJ Tourney ! ! " 



We have now given to M. Faysse pere all the publicity he could desire, and the question naturally presents 
itself, why have we devoted so much of our space to such a purpose, for we are not bound to answer every re- 
monstrance or reproof that may be prompted by vanity or ignorance ? Well, we have not answered it in this 
case, and we should not even have exposed it to ridicule — for fair and just, although it may be mistaken 
criticism, we shall always receive with respect and examine with indulgence — but for the remarkable sentence 
which concludes this remarkable letter : — 

" Chercher Messieurs les juges dans les envois que vous avez regu (3 Sphinx). J'ai la certitude que vous 
trouverez des probl6mes beaucoup plus digne de cet honneur. Je prend k temoins, M. Rosenthal, M. 
Lesquenes, M. Loyd, a. M. le Prince de Villafranca, &c." 

This straw-crowned critic is the author of a set of problems contributed to the tourney, bearing the motto 
Le trois Sphinx^ one of which cannot be solved at all. Can it be doubted that he had not the slightest 
warrant for introducing the justly illustrious names referred to ? 



We have good reason for self-gratulation in the success of our Problem Tourneys. Our first one, although 
restricted to British composers, attracted a fair number of competitors^ and in the second competition no fewer 
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than twenty-six sets of problems were received, many of them the work of acknowledged masters in the art, and 
almost every quarter of the world will be found represented in the list of competitors appended : — 

Dr. S. Gold, Vienna. 



1. Too many cook^ - - - R. B. Wormald, London. 

2. Qui perd jieche - • - E. Freclx)rough, Hull. 

3. Major optima fcrat • - J. H. Finlinson, Huddersfield 

4. Gregoiy, remember thy swash- 
ing blow .... James Pierce, Bedford. 

5. I saw him fling the stone as if 
he meant at once his muixler 

and his monument - - W. T. Pierce, Roehampton. 

6. The Westminster Chimes • J. \V. AblK>tt, London. 

7. Fais ce que doir advienne que 

ix)urra - . - • Paul Loquin, Bordeaux. 

8. Les trois Sphinx - • - J. Faysse i)ere, Bcauvoisin. 

9. Avec vous contre eux - - C. Moriau, Lyons. 
10. Who won the Battle of Watcr- 



1 II. Non omnes possumus omnia 

12. Dureh Kampf zum Sieg 

13. As you like it 

14. Tandem Aliquando 

15. Ich strebe bis ich sterbe 

16. Abraca da bra 

17. Away, Away ! 

18. Uncle Toby - - - 

19. The Three Cir.iccs - 

20. Ver non Semper tiorat - 

21. Moderata durant • 



Franz della Torre, Vienna. 

Rol)€rt Braune, (no address 
given). * 

Joh. Dobniski, Koniggrltz. 

V. Gorgias, Oedenburg. 

T. Jensen, Logstor, Den- 
mark. 

V. PortiUa, Mexico. 

T. Henderson, Berwick, 
Victoria. 

J. M. Connell, Melbourne. 

A. Lulman, Melbourne. 

E. J. Catlow, Rapid Bay. 



loo ? J. Minckwitz, Lcipsic. 

Five sets were withdrawn from the competition at the request of the authors, and only the foregoing have 
been pubUshed. Of these twenty-one sets of problems, we regret to say that as many as eleven of them were 
found to contain problems defective, either from " double moves " or from solutions totally different from the 
author's. 

In our number for November we announced that the prizes had been awarded to the sets bearing the 
mottoes — I. "Who won the Battle of Waterloo?" 2. "The Westminster Chimes," 3. " Qui perd peche." 
It is now our pleasing duty to publish the >vinners names : — 

1. J. Minckwitz, Leipsic, Editor of the Deutsdic Sc/uu/izcitung. 

2. J. W. Abbott, London. 

3. E. Freeborough, Hull, 

and to offer these gentlemen our hearty congratulations upon their success. 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



W. MOORE: 



W. versus N. — " Amusing and novel, and does not seem 
inferior to many more open problems." (Correct solution.) 

No. 188.— "More self-evident than the average of two move 
problems." (Correct sjolution.) 

No. 189. — " Very pretty." (Correct solution.) 

No. 190.- ** Brilliant." (Correct solution.) 

No. 191. — The solution receiveil is not the one intended. 
The author has infonnetl us that the removal of the W Kt from 
Q 3 to Q R 4 will make the problem sound. 

No. 192. — '* Unfortunate.' It can be solved in two moves 
by Kt (Q sq) to 15 3 and (^ mates. 

No. 193. "I cannot believe in this problem." (Our corres- 



pondent is right, it cannot be solved in three moves. The 
author suggests, for a remedy, placing the W 13 at (J R 7i ^ 
removing the W 1* at K Kt 4.) 

No. 194. — "What I like in this problem i^, that pretty 
as the mate is that follows the White's sacrifice of R and Kt, it 
is not, at first sight, very self-evident how White shall male in 
four if Black refuses the R at the first move, for White must not 
give Black a .second chance." (Correct solution.) 

No. 195. — Our correspondent expresses no opinion. (Correct 
solution.) 

No. 196.--** I think this to be most elegant ; the self-extrica- 
tion of Q or R by the White is beautiful." (Correct solution.) 



We have to oflfer our hearty thanks to Mr. Moore for " breaking the ice," and we hope to see other 
problem-solvers following his example next month. 

Composers of jjroblems may rest assured that no unfair criticism will be admitted, and we wish the solvers 
of problems to understand that they shall have the field to themselves, as no Editorial opinions shall appear 
under this head. All " Reviews " must be accompanied by the solutions of the problems criticised, but it is 
not essential that the reviewer should solve all the problems ; he need only refer to those he has had leisure or 
inclination to examine. 



THE EVANS' FUND. 

FLki'iikK sub/icrijtions received: — l-Yom Adelaide, per R, M. Steele, collected by Mr. H. Fuss, from the 
MooiUii players, J^i 145; from Melbourne, per Mr. Phillip, the hon. secretary, ;^i2;— total, J^i^ 14s* 
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CHESS ECHOES. 



We've all reason to bless 

The Royal game — Chess, 
Whether rich or poor, learned or foolibh ; 

Both the young and the old, 

When the weather is cold, 
Or, when warm, and we long for more coolish. 

KOLISCH. 

It is intellect binds 

To our game many minds, 
And to some, like a generous wine, its 

Recreative relief 

From care, labour and grief, 
And oft admiration this tie knits. 

Stein iTZ. 

E'en our hardest blow 

Is a coup de repos. 
And all harmless our wiles that decoy men. 

For our wars win a peace, 

May such battles ne er cease, 
And we turn to the strifes that annoy men. 

Neumann. 

The Frenchman will tell 

Of renowned Deschapelles, 
De la Bourdonnais, Riviere, St. Amant, more ; 

Rosenthal the keen pole, 

Kiescritzky's quenched coal, 
And ** Le Roi " that posterity ** vill adore." 

Philidor. 

Ponziani, Del Rio 

And LoUi — a trio. 
With Count Cozio, equalled by few boys, 

Of the school Modenese ; 

While Salvio to these 
Adds Leonardo and Boi — the two boys. 

Dubois. 

One, two, three — A to Z — 

Never can clear his head ; 
Teach him Chess, would you have the boy look a taut : 

What a shame you've not read 

What old Ben Franklin said, 
It was thus that my handy son Sukey taught. 

Anderssen-Zukertort, 

So the German exclaims. 

With a long roll of names. 
As he quotes each illustrious player, 

Tho' Chess can't make us rich, 

When once out of the ditch, 
It will help us to go on all gayer. 

JOHANN ALLGAIER. 

The American shore 

Echoes ** fie, evermore " 
On the knight who, for pleasure or law, ** fie ;" 

In the zenith of fame 

Abandoned the game, 
And Caissa wronged, *• fie, evermore, fie." 

MORPHY. 

What a loss to the world, 

That, with pemion unfurl'd, 
To the jousts he no champion calls in j 

Blackburne, Zukertort yet, 

Kolisch, Steinitz unmet, 
With Mackenzie and Neumann tell, Paul's .sin« 

L. Paulsen. 



Wliat man of Belfast 

Nailed his flag to the mast. 
And thrashed his brave foemeii (save one) all ? 

Keep silence, each Scot, 

He was worth your whole lot, 
L«t Jeames, Alec, Sandy make done all. 

Alexander MacDonnell.. 

Dundonald's namesake, 

Did thy mettle partake, 
Our ministry, mobs dare not mock rein ; 

No alien foe 

Would venture to crow. 
Or insolent, conquering cock reign. 

Cochrane. 

Yet a spirit of fire 
Did old England require. 
And to arms call the peer and the boor bonny 
Homes to guard should foe come. 
Might awake with the drum 
Le mat to some red fellow "pour donncr." 

Dead de la Bourdonnais. 



(( 



What Chess king comes next ? 

The author of text 
Books, Companion and Tournament, vaunting 

His matches and such 

A " leetle " too much 
And " rayther " too fierce in his taunting. 

Staunton. 

Where's the man universal. 

Who, at tavern of Purssell, 
Metropolitan Chess circles known at all ; 

In St. George and St. James, 

On the banks of the Thames, 
Is the friend of both thin and stout, low and tall. 

Lowenthal. 



On Comhill, in its day, sir, 
Ah, how fearful the fray, sir ! 

What thousands Mongredien deadly slew j 
Walker, say, whether true is. 
That George Perigal slew his 



Eraser. 



Lewis. 



Of malice prepense, or in medley slew. 

Medley, Slous. 

Ah ! forget it who can. 

In its day, the Divan ? 
Yet how bitterly changed ! I abhor it's 

Now so cheerless effect ; 

One can neither expect 
Jokes, epigrams, mots sparkling, nor wits. 

KlING and HORWITZ. 

O, how friendly the chaff ! 

O, how jovial the laugh ! 
When old Lowe would cry, scoffing, "Enough, eh?" 

And, replacing the men, 

To have at him again, 
(Ah ! how hopelessly !) ** Come on, Macduff," I. 

Duffy. 

A Chess board on the shelf 

Of the cottage itself 
Would outvie ** edication and siller," 

For 'twould lighten the toil 

Of the sons of the soil. 
And would elevate every jwor tiller. 

Portilla. 
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If you feel rather ill, 

Perhaps want a blue pill, 
And abound, too, in many a whim, sure, 

To keep you alive, 

At enigmas to strive, 
Will serve better than thoughts of the grim shore 

6 RIM SHAW. 

If a friend, in a walk. 

Of composers will talk, 
And unequalled calls Peters and Klis, 

His pieces, so rare. 

No comparison bear 
With a problem in five moves — ^and he lies. 

Healey's. 

But when, mounted, I ride, 

Cavalier, by your side, 
That newly bought thorough-bred colt on. 

We must problems postpone, 

And beware broken bone. 
If ** Gianutio " race you and bolt on. 

Horatio Bolton. 

White and black run through life, 

And reverses are rife, 
So some worthy folk always a tiff are in ; 

Were the *' Rooks " far more rare, 

And men more on the s^juarc, 
There would then l)c hut friendliest differing. 

1)1 FRESNE. 



Should fortune e*er frown 

Till you leave the Old town. 
Long with good "introduction " abode in ; 

Why "position" improves 

By a series of " moves," 
And a "check's" no disaster forboding. 

Still, if left but one Pawn, 

Your bank balance all drawn 
By per|>etual cheaue, with Francisco 

Pray ne*cr hope to get to 

The mate fianchetto. 
Or a^ain in a galop to whisk her. 



BODEN. 



One grand final mate 
All mankind doth await, 



WiSKKR. 



Wayte. 



And the day of dopm's terrible wrack burn. 
There needs something to cheer. 
Where 'tis' nature to fear, 

I)E Verk. 

As the traveller approaches the black bourne. 

Black Br RNF. 

When the ending is near 

And our natural fear, 
Some hope of high blessedness leavens. 

For an 0|)ening we '11 look. 

Unexhausted by book, 
'Tis the best of all openings — 'tis Heaven's. 

Kvans. 



I. O. Howard Taylor. 



No. CL3CXXVIII. 



WHITE. 

I B to Q B sq 



BLACK. 

I Aught 
■2 Mates accordingly. 



No. cLxxxrx. 

1 B to Q B 8 I Aught 

2 B to Q R 6 2 Aught 

3 Mates accordingly. 



No. CXC. 

B to Q R 5 I P to K 7 (a) 

Kt to IC R 3 ch 2 K moves 
Mates. 

(a) z R takes R 

B takes R 2 Ad lib 
Mates. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



DECEMBER NUMBER. 



I 



No. CXCI. 



WHITE. BLACK. 

1 Q to K Kt a 2 Aughi 
3 Mates. 

Note. — Thisisthe author's solution, 
but there arc several others. 

No. CXCTL 
X K to K B 5 1 K t.nkes Kt 

2 Q to Q B 4 ch 2 Aught 
? Q Mates. 

Note.— Mr. W. Moore also solvcsby — 
1 Kt from Q .sq to Q B 3, &c. 

No. CXCI IL 

1 Q t.-ikcs B I R to K 3 

2 Q to Q K 6 2 Anghi 

3 .NLitc 

N v> ru. — This is the author's version, 



but it will not hold water. 
' blem Review. 



See Pro- 



No. CXCIV. 



WHIIK. 



BLACK. 



Kt to K 4 I 

Kt takes P (at 2 

KB 3) 
Kt takes P (at 3 K takes P 

Kk3) 
R mates. 

(a) I 
B to 6 ch 2 

Kt to Q *' ch 3 

R matc?s 



K takes R (a) 
K takes Kt 



P to K R 4 
KtoK4 
Kto B5 



No. C'XCV. 



wnrTE. 



I Q to K R 4 

a Kilo K jchdis. 

3 P to K B 3 ch 

4 Q males. 



BLACK. 

K ukes P 
B inter. 
K move** 



No. CX( VI. 

I K to (J 3 



I Ki to Q 7 ch 
a y to R sq 



BKck has choice of five mo^es, l>ut 
in ea .h ca»e Q or R mates on tlic fd- 
luwmg move. 



OUR EXCHANGES. 



England. — Chess Players Chronicle; JTuddersfifld CoUcse Maga- 
zine ; Recreationist ; Land and Water; Ew^lish Mechanic. 

Ireland. — The Rathmines Scheol Magazine and Blue^ White 
and Blue (Christmas Annual.) 

France. — La Strai4i;ie. We have not received the November 
part, although the December one is to hand. 

Germany. — Deutsche Sch'ichzeitung, 



Aw^lTiSi. —Sa/on^datt (Vienna), Residcnzldattes (Vienna) an»l 
Austrian Schachzeitung (Vienna.) 

U..S. America. — Clipper; Turf, Field and Faun and Shinto) 

the Times (New York) ; Chess Journal (Dubuque, lov/a). 
I lonolul u. — The ffaiuaaian. 

Australia. — The Leader; Australasian (Melwurne) ; Tf^^'n 
antl Country Joitrtuil (Sidney), and the O'tsener (.Vdelaide.) 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. CXCVII.— By F. Healey. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in five moves. 



No. CXCVIII.— By R. Ormond. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

WTiite to play and mate in five moves. 



No. CXCIX.— By W. T. Pierce. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. CC— By J. W. Abbott, 
black. 




m^M 



WHITE. 

White to pky and mate in three moves.. 
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PROBLEMS. 



While to plajr »n<l male in two 



White to play and male in three mi 
No. CCVIl.— By E. J. L. 







BIACK 






"^ i 


it 




* 


A 




.-^> 


^ 








S 


•'^ 1 



i 



fa- 



'1 ' 



No. CCV. 


-B 


Dr. S.GOLD. 




BLACK 


I'.i 








a 


t i 


■^ 












i 






A 




^■^ 



White to pUy and mate m three movt 
No. CCVI.— By Dr. S. Golu. 



White to play and mate in four mi 

No. CCVIII—By J. A. W. HimxEii. CCIX.— By A. Townbend, Newport 

(Mon.) 
n[ \cK BL*Ck 



White to play and mate in five moves. 
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GAME CVIII.— Being No, V in the Match between Messrs. Gossip and Gocher, 

(Gambit Declined.) 



White. 
Mr. Gossip. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. Q Kt to Q B 3 (a) 

4. Kt to K B 3 

5. P takes K P 

6. B to Q Kt 5 ch 

7. B to Q B 4 

8. Q takes B 

9. P to Q 3 

0. B to Q Kt 3 

1. P to Q R 4 

2. Kt to K 2 

3. R to K B sq 

4. Kt to K Kt 3 

5. B to K R 6 

6. P to K R 4 

7. P to K R 5 



Black. 
Mr. GocHER. 

1. P to K 4 

2. B to Q B 4 

3. P to Q 3 

4. B to K Kt 5 

5. P takes P 

6. P to Q B 3 

7. B takes Kt 

8. Kt to K B 3 

9. P to Q Kt 4 (b) 

10. P to Q R 4 

11. P toQKts 

12. QKtto Q 2 

13. Q to Q Kt 3 

14. P to K Kt 3 

15. B to K 2 

16. R to K Kt sq 

17. QtoQs 



White. 
Mr. Gossip. 

18. Kt to K 2 

19. P to K Kt 4 

20. B to Q B 4 

21. Kt to K Kt 3 

22. Kt to K B 5 (c) 

23. Kt to K Kt 7 ch 

24. B takes K B P 

25. R to K B 2 (d) 

26. Kt to K 6 ch 

27. Kt takes Q 

28. R to Q B 2 

29. R takes B 

30. B takes R 

31. QtoBSch 

32. Q takes Kt at B 4 

33. Q to K 7 ch and after 

a few more moves, 
Black resigned. 



Black. 
Mr. GocHER. 

18. Q to Q 3 

19. Kt to Q B 4 

20. P to K Kt 4 

21. Q Kt to Q 2 

22. Qto B 4 

23. K to Q sq 

24. Q takes Q B P 

25. Q to Q B 4 

26. KtoQBsq 

27. B takes Kt 

28. P to Kt 6 

29. Kt takes R 

30. Kt takes B 

31. KtoQKt 2 

32. Kt takes B 



(a) The opening is now resolved into that known as the Hampe or Vienna game. 

(b) This attack on the Queen's side appears to us to waste time. The eflfect, as will be seen, is to drive the adverse Knight to 
a point where his services will be most useful. 

(c) Stronger than Q to K B 5, which however also leads to a fine attack. 

(d) Mr. Gossip plays in this game with a good deal of his old precision and care. The Queen is now trapped, but Black's 
game has been hopeless for some time. 



GAME CIX— Flayed between Messrs. Macdonnell and Bird. 

Muzio Gambit 



wniie. 
Mr. Macdonnell. 


i5iacic 
Mr. Bird. 


I. P to K 4 


I. P to K 4 


2. P to K B 4 


2. P takes P 


3. Kt to K B 3 


3. P to K Kt 4 


4, BtoQB4 


4. P to Kt 5 


5. Castles 


5. P takes Kt 


6. Q takes P 


6. Q to K B 3 


7. P to K s 


7. Q takes P 


8. P to Q 3 


8. B to K R 3 


9. KttoQB3 


9. Kt to K 2 


10. B to Q 2 


10. Kt to Q B 3 



White. 
Mr. Macdonnell. 

1. Q R to R 

2. K to R 

3. Q to K R 5 (b) 

4. B takes P at K B 5 

5. B takes Kt 

6. R takes K B P 

7. R takes Kt (c) 

8. Q to K B 7 ch 

9. Kt to Q 5 
20. B to Q Kt 5 



Black. 



Mr. Bird. 

1. Q to Q B 4 ch (a) 

2. Kt to K 4 

3. B to K Kt 2 

4. P to Q 3 

5. B takes B 

6. KtoQ 

7. K takes R 

8. K to Q 

9. R to K 
20. Resigns 



(a) If Q to K B 5— a move sometimes adopted— White may continue the attack by playing Kt to Q 5 or R to K 4. 

(b) Recovering the Gambit Pawn, for Black's best move is to retreat the Bishop. 

(c) Very effectual and very pretty. 
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GAME ex — Played between Mr. Cochrane and Moheschunder, the celebrated Brahmin. 



White. 
Moheschunder. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. Castles 

5. P to Q B 3 

6. P to Q 4 

7. P takes P 

8. P to K R 3 

9. Kt to Q B 3 

10. B to K B 4 

11. Qto Q 2 

12. K R to K sq 

13. P takes P 



Giuoco Piano. 



Black. 



Mr. Cochrane. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. Kt to K B 3 

5. P to Q 3 

6. P takes P 

7. B to Kt 3 

8. P to K R 3 

9. Castles 

10. Kt to K 2 

11. B toQR4 

12. P to Q 4. 

13. B takes Kt 



White. 

Moheschunder. 

I 14. P takes B 

;■ 15. B takes K R P (a) 

|i 16. Q takes P 

I' 17. Q toR 5 

; 18. B takes Kt 

, 19. Q to R 6 

. 20. Q to B 4 

21. R to K 5 

22. R takes Kt 

23. Q takes B 

24. Kt to K 5 

25. R to K sq. 

26. R to K 4 and wins 



( Tim€, a^ minuics. ) 



(a) From this point to the end the Brahmin maintains his fierce attack with remarkable skill. 



' Black. 

Mr. Cochrane. 

' 14. K Kt takes P 

. 1 5. P takes B 

! 16. Kt to B 4 

I 17. BtoK3 

18. Kt to Kt 2 

. 19. Kt to B 4 

: 20. Q takes B 

I 21. Q to Q sq 

I 22. B takes R 

I 23. Q to Q 3 

; 24. Q R to K sq 

i 25. R to K 3 



GAME CXl. — Played recently between Mr. Macdonnell and another Amateur. 



White. 
Mr. M. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. Kt to K B 3 

4. P takes P 

5. KttoQB3 

6. B to K 2 

7. Castles 

8. P to Q 4 

9. K to R sq 

10. Kt to K 5 

11. QB takes P 

12. P takes B 

13. Kt to Q 5 

14. B to K Kt 4 

15. P takes P^/AfJ. 

16. B to K B 5 

17. KttoK/ch 



King's Gambit 



Black. 
Amateur. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P takes P 

3. P to Q 4 

4. Q takes P 

5. Q to K 3 ch 

6. Kt to K B 3 

7. Q to Kt 3 ch 

8. B to Q 3 

9. Castles 

0. Q Kt to Q 2 

1. B takes Kt 

2. Kt to K sq 

3. Q to K 3 

4. P to K B 4 (a) 

5. Q to K 5 

6. Q to Q Kt 5 

7. K to R sq 



White. 
Mr. M. 



18. Kt takes B 

19. Q to K 2 

20. B to Q 2 

21. BtoK6 

22. R takes R 

23. Q to K R 5 (b) 

24. Kt takes Kt (c) 

25. Q to K B 7 

26. P to Q B 3 

27. B to K 3 

28. B to K Kt 5 

29. B to K 7 

30. B to K B 8 (e) 

31. R takes Q 

32. B takes P ch 

33. B mates 



Black. 
Amateur. 

18. Q Kt takes K B P 

19. Kt to Q4 

20. Q takes Q Kt P 

21. R takes R ch 

22. Q Kt to K B 3 

23. Kt to Q 3 

24. P takes Kt 

25. Q to Q 5 

26. Q to K 4 (d) 

27. Q takes P 

28. KttoKtsq 

29. Q to Q B 2 

30. Q takes Q 

31. P to K R4 

32. K to R 2 



(a) If Q to Q R 3, White checks with Kt at K 7, and then takes oflf the Kt with B, winning a piece. 

(b) All very pretty and amusing. If he takes the Qi of course mate follows on the move. 

(c) Finely played. If Black takes the Q. then follows— Kt to B 7 ch, K to Kt sq, Kt to Q 8 dis ch, &c., &c 

(d) If Q takes B, White's answer is R takes Kt, &c. 

(e) A suggestion for our problem composers. 
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WHIST. 

A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 143.— By Cavendish. 

Score — A and B Love ; X and Z 4. 
Z turns up C 8. 

X's Hand— S Ace, 5 ; H Kg, 10, 9, 7, 2 ; 
C 10, 6, 4, 3 ; D Ace, 10. 
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HAND No. 144. 

Score — Love All. Z turns up H 5. 

B»s Hand— Ace, Q, Kv, S 7 ; H Ace, Kg, 
Kv, 10 ; C 4, 2 ; D Ace, 7, 4« 
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and the card below the rimmed 

HAND No. 145- 
Score— Love all. ? turns up D 4. 
Played 21st December 1872. 
A. X. B. Z. 
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HAND Na 143. 

Notes.— The following are by Cavendish : — Trick 2. Z*s return of the Spade was the play of a decidedly good player. His 
better play would probably nave beoi to open the Heart suit ; but there is a great temptabon to return the strengthening Spade. 
B commences the call for trumps. Trick 3. The card actually led by X was the Deuce of Hearts, as the lead of the lowest but 
one from a suit of five cards is not recognised at present, and X led according to rule, for fear of deceiving his partner. The hand 
being introduced to illustrate the proposed lead of the lowest but one from suits of more than four cards, X's lead has here been 
altered. There can be no doubt as to this being an original lead from strength {i.f. from four cards or more) and not a forced lead. 
Consequently, when X's Deuce is played in the second round (see trick 9), Z (X's partner) ought to infer at once the character of 
the lead. B again commences the call for trumps in the Heart suit. Trick 4. B again commences a call for trumps, 
(see his hand below). It is uncertain to Z where the Deuce of Diamonds lies ; if there is no call for trumps X 
has it. Trick 5. The common inference from this trick would be that X has the Deuce of Diamonds, as no one else has 
played it, and the ten is returned, probably the best of two remaining cards. But as B immediately commences a trump 
lead (see trick 6), it is possible he has been calling for trumps, and that he holds the Deuce of Diamonds. All that 
Z can infer as to the position of the Deuce of Diamonds is that it is uncertain whether X or B holds it. Trick 9. From 
the fall of the trumps (see tricks 6 and 7), it is most likely that B has three more. Therefore X must liave the Ace 
of Hearts to save the game. Were the Ace not necessary to save the game, X*s proper lead would be the 9 of Hearts instead of the 
Deuce, to prevent the possibility of Ace, 6 making against him. Z finesses the 5, as A dropped the Knave on the Queen (see 
trick 3). The lead of the Deuce of Hearts here shows Z that the original lend was from five Hearts. Consequently Z can count 
his partner's hand three more Hearts, and either the Deuce of Diamonds or a trump. If X has three Hearts and a Diamond, it 
matters not what Z leads at trick 10, as B must then hold four trumps and win the game. Z therefore is bound to play on the 
assumption that X's fourth card is a trump, and to lead the Diamond to force him. But be it observed, if, as happened in actual 
play, £, could not tell that X has three Hearts remaining, Z*s proper lead at trick 10 would be the Ace of Hearts. For if X has 
only two Hearts remaming, B must also have a Heart, and if Z leads a losing Diamond at trick 10, B discards his Heart on it and 
wins the game. The position comes to this : — If X led originally from four Hearts, Z's lead at trick 10 is a Heart ; if X led from 
five Hearts, Z's lead at trick 10 is a Diamond. X could have mformed his partner as to the number of his Hearts, had the lead 
of lowest but one from a suit of five cards been in vogue. The position at trick 9 will repay the trouble of putting out the 
remaining cards. A has Queen, 9 of Diamonds, and two small Spades ; X has (firom Z's point of view, as the hand was actually 

g'ayed) two Hearts certain, a trump certain (or Z cannot save the game), and one other card doubtful, either the Deuce of 
iamonds or a Heart ; B has three trumps and either the Deuce of Diamonds or a Heart ; and Z has Ace, 6 of Hearts, and Knave, 
6 of Diamonds. It is assumed that B has not played a false card to the second round of Diamond.s, for» by a careful observation 
of the fall of the Diamonds and Spades, it can be shown that A must have two Diamonds remaining, both higher than the 8, and 
therefore that B cannot hold the Queen. The only point in doubt is as r^^ards the number of X's Hearts. Now, had X in actual 
play led the 7 of his strong suit before the 2 (see tricKs 3 and 9), it would be clear that he has three more Hearts ; and accordingly 
at trick 10, Z would lead a Diamond. Trick 10. The lead in this trick has been altered. In actual play Z led the most natural 
card, viz, the Heart, and lost the odd trick and the game. He could not tell whether or not his partner remained with three 
Hearts. Had the lead of the lowest but one been made by X, at trick 3, and understood by Z, there can be no doubt that Z 
would have led the Diamond here, and have won the game. — X and Z win the odd trick against four by honours. 

The Hands.— A's Hand— S Kg, Kv, 8, 4, 3, 2; H Kv ; C Kg, 7 ; D Q, 9, 8, 7. X's Hand— S Ace, 5 ; H K, 10^ 9, 7» 2- 
C 10, 6, 4, 3 ; D Ace, 10. B's Hand— S 9, 7, 6 ; H 8, 3 ; C Ace, Q, Kv, 5, 2 ; D K, 4, 2, Z's Hand— S Q, 10 ; H Ace ; 
0,6,5,4; C9, 8; DKv, 6, 5, 3. 

Notes. — Trick 3. Will Cavendish explain in whose hand Z is to assume the 2 and 3 are ? These cards may be in either 
A's or B's hand according to the recognized system of play, and one or both of these players may have commenced the signal. 
Except for Cavendish's system, one or other must have oone so. Trick 4. The signal in this position is nearly always wrong. If 
the suit is continued B plays the King, and the signal is not completed, and the players are unnecessarily mystified as to the 
position of the 2. Trick 6. We do not understand why B does not force A. We should do so, and in A's position we should 
then lead the Club King, and the game is easily won, in spite of Cavendish's system, llie 8 being turned up, we thought the 
modem players would here play the 9. Are we to assume that this is another old fashioned idea ? Please to remember Z is a 
decidedly good player. 8. A*s play here is very bad. The Spade 6 must be in B's hand. Both X and Z have had the lead, and either 
of them would have gone on with this suit if they had a Spade ; therefore, by the lead of the Spade one hand can trump and the 
other discard. A knows that the D 2 is in either Xor B'a hand ; if X has it, then B is void of the suit. Indeed the play is so ingeniously 
perverse that even now the Spade lead is the only way to lose the game. The play throughout appears to show that the players 
are quite careless as to the posidon of the small cards, and Cavendisli's system seems to us Ukely to add to their carelessness.— 
Editor. 

HAND No. 144. 

Notes. — This hand is sent to us by an Oxford Undergraduate, and the following notes are by him. We are glad to sec Whist 
taken up once more amongst the rising generation in the University, and we trust it will replace the wretched Loo and Vingt et un 
of ti^'enty years ago. We give the hand, not for its merits, but as being a fair specimen of the style of play we have constantly 
witnessed at the University. Moreover, it is a good sign when men will take the trouble to put down the hands. It strengthens the 
memory and improves the play more than any other method. I. B should finesse Knave of Spades. 6. B should finesse Heart 10. 
8. WeU played X. 9. B should play Ace of Diamonds, and X a small one. He must know that the the Q was in A's hand. 

Notes BY THE Editor. — i. B should finesse the S Kv. 2. B either wants trumps out, or he does not. The system of 
leading the Kg and waiting for the finesse is an exploded fallacy. 3. We do not see the object of opening the I> suit. The 
proper lead is either the Trump or the Spade. 4. The Club seems a forced lead. 6. B having letl originally for the finesse, will 
not now take it. What in the meantime has happened to change his mmd, and why, having originally decided that it was not 
advisable to proceed with trumps at trick 3, should make him now think .it right to go on with the third round. The chief fault 
of the play on principle is not getting the Spade suit cleared at starting. X takes the only chance of making a score. 9. B now 
finds that as he has made his b^ so he must lie upon it. There is much room for improvement in Undeigraduate's play. 

HAND No. 145. 

Notes, — 2. The discard of a single card is nearly always wrong when you have a weak hand. The discard of a (J, 
Kv. or 10 is preposterous. 3. The third round of trumps is wrong. X ought to open his Spade suit. 4. A plays to his partner's 
di^rd. 10. X s discard of the C 6 loses a trick, 
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SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM No. LXIX. 



1. Diamond won with Ace, led by B. 

2. Hearts won with 10, led by A. 

3. Hearts won with Ace, led by B. 1 

4. Hearts won with Kv, led by A ; A discards Queen of | 

Clubs. 

5. Heart won with King, led by A ; X discards King of I 

Clubs, B discards Club, (a) 

6. Spade Queen won with King, led by X. 

. (a) If X discard a Diamond then : Trick 6. A plays Club, won by X, and Spades must then be played up to A, who, 
throwing the lead again into X's hand, must have Diamonds played up also ; or, if X plays Spade King, then A, after winning 
with Ace, plays Club, which B wins, enabling A to make the three other Spades and Queen of Diamonds. 



7. Spade won with 10, led by A. 

8. Spade won with Queen, led by A. 

9. Si>ade won with Ace, led by A. B discards D. 

10. Diamond Queen won, led by A. 

11. Club ten, won by Z. 

1 2. Club won by B. 

13. Club won by B. 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. LXX. 



By G. 0*RlLLA, Portland Club. 



8. B leads eight of Clubs ; Z discards Diamond or Heart, A 
discards the opposite to Z. 

9. B leads nine of Hearts. A wins. 

10. A leads eight of Hearts. 

1 1. A leads three of Hearts, and A and B must make two tricks 
in Diamonds 



I, 2, 3. A and B win three rounds in trumps. 

4. B leads thirteenth trump ; Z discards Club, A discards Club, 

X discards Diamond. Var. i. 

5. B leads ten of Hearts ; A wins. 

6. A leads Queen of Clubs, X plays King; B wins. Var 2. 

7. B leads Knave of Clubs. 

Var. I. — B leads thirteenth trump ; Z discards Heart, A discards Club, X discards Diamond. 
Var. 2.— At trick 6, if X passes the Queen— 7, A leads Club 7, and it makes no difference. 

5. B leads Hearts ten. 

6. A leads Diamonds Queen, X plays King, B wins it. Var. a, 

7. B leads Heart 9, A wins it. 

8. A leads Heart 8, X discards Diamond. 

9. A leads Heart 3 ; X discards Diamond, B discards Diamond, 1 X discards Diamond, B discards Diamond, Z discards 

Z discards Diamond, or | Clubs. 

10. A leads Diamond Knave. la A leads Diamond Knave. 

IX. A leads Diamonds 7, and A and B must make two tricks in 11. A leads Club Queen, and A and B must make three last 

Clubs. tricks. 

Var a.— 'If X passes the Diamond Queen it makes no difference. There are other variations, which do not affect the result* 



DUMMY HAND AT WHIST No. LXXI. 

Played at Cardiff 2nd December 1872. 
A and B play against X and Z. X's hand exposed. Diamonds trumps. Score, Love all. 



A*s Hand.— Kg and one small D ; Ace, Kg, Q, and four 
small C ; Ace and one small S ; Two small H. 

X's Hand (Dummy). — Kv and two small D ; two small C ; 
four small S ; Ace, Kg, and two small H. 



B's Hand. — Ace, Q, and four small D ; one small C ; four 
small S ; two small H. 

Z's Hand.— Two small D ; Kv and two small C ; Kg, Q, 
and Kv of S ; Q, Kv, and three small H. 



The Play. — A led K of Trumps, and then the two of ditto, which B won with Q, and then played the Ace ; B then 'played a 
small C (up to X's weak hand) and A made seven tricks in C ; B remaining with the last three D (trumps). Thus A and B win all 
the tricks. 

The following letter refers to the above hand : — 

" A few evenings ago I took " Dummy" against my t^vo sons, whose ages are 15 and 13 years, when the 
enclosed hand was played. 

" A (my eldest boy) led, and he and B (his partner) won every trick. Of course the play makes no 
pretension to be considered a problem, but, having regard to the age of the lads, I think it a rather creditable 
specimen of * domestic ' Whist, and if you are so good as to notice the hand in the January number of the 
Papers, my boys, as well as young Whist players generally, will be greatly stimulated. It is not every lad of 15 
who, with A's hand, would have boldly led the King of trumps. 

" About a year ago we commenced taking in the Papers, and we were all so delighted with them that I 
ordered all the back volumes, purely for the sake of the Whist. I think you will not be displeased to learn 
that your efforts, and the marked ability by which the conduct of your journal is characterised, are thoroughly 
appreciated. 



A*s Hand.- 
K, Kv. 

X's Hand.- 
Q,a, 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. LXXIL 

By Mr. F. H. LEWIS. 

B's Hand.-D K, Kv, 9 ; H, 8, 7 ; S 9, 8, 7; C 8, 7, 6, 
4,3. 

Z's Hand.— D A, 10, 2 ; H 6, 5, 4, 3; S 4, 3, 2; C 10^ 

9» 4. 
Diamonds trumps, — A to lead, and X and Z to make the odd irick. 



-D 8, 7, 6, 5, 4 ; H K, Kv, 9 ; S A, K, 10 ; C 
■D Q, 3 ; H A, Q, 10, 2 ; S Q, Kv, 6, 5 ; C A, 
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WHIST MORALS. 

To the Editor of th£ Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — In your last number appeared an able letter from " Censor," written, I presume, to invite discussion 
on the knotty points of Whist etiquette that he proposed. The written etiquette of Whist is comprised in 
one page of J. C*s. work, an article of yours, p 73 in Vol. 2 of your Papers, and a letter from me at p 107 
of Vol. 4. I should be glad if I could induce all Whist players to read your article on etiquette : and I 
respectfully invite them to do so. I do not think it necessary to discuss whether it is right to piay the 
recognised leads. Of coiu-se I know there are some shallow people who declare that it is cheating to give 
any information as to your hand by your lead, just in the same way that they insist that to call for trumps is 
cheating. The argument has been used ad nauseam^ and if there be any players who still hold this opinion, I am 
9ure I cannot convince tbem here. Nor do I think it of any avail to write any thing about book play. Men who 
will argue that book play is unfair, forget that what is put in books is only the result of the experience of good 
players. The writers do not profess to give anthing new, but only the result of their own observation of what 
good players do, and how they play ; and to find fault with a man for playing with the knowledge acquired from 
others, or from books, is as reasonable as to find fault with them because they happen to play better than their 
neighbours. I leave the matters that have been discussed ahready, and go to the first point of '* Censor," which 
appears to me new \ it is as follows : — 

"If a small Club were to adopt another than the established code of sisals, would it be fair for t]ie members to use it in 
playing with strangers?" 

It seems to me perfectly fair to play by such system in the club where it is known, and unfair so to pby 
wiiere it is not known. In tlie one case you are playing a game at which all are on an assumed equalit)% and 
in the other you are playing with a chance in your favour, which chance is unknown to your oj)ponent. Men 
may, and do, sit down to play with Whist players who are their superiors in skill, and if they like to take this 
risk there is nothing to prevent their so doing. They sit down under the belief that they know the game as 
ordinarily played, but they would not sit down to play for money against a combination of players who under- 
stood each other's play, whilst he, the stranger, did not understand what their system was. They are willing to 
play the game of Whist as it is ordinarily understood, but they may fairly say " I agreed to play Whist The 
game (although still Whist according to your view) is not Wliist according to mine. You have induced me 
10 play at a game with the same name, but which, as played by you, has distinctive features." 

' By reference to your article on the subject of etiquette, it will be seen that the tone throughout points to 
the true feeling to be inculcated, viz. : that Whist should be played by gentlemen, and with the feelings of true 
gentlemen. It is scarcely necessary to say you do not mean by gentlemen those who wear good coats, or ride 
in carriages, or possess money, but those who have the true feeling that you should do to others as you would' 
that they should do unto you. This phrase comprises all the principles of Whist etiquette ; and I kno w of no 
other rule of general application to guide men to the proper line of action they ought to take in the 
multifarious questions diat can be raised on the subject Your correspondent seems to think that there is a ver)' 
little, if any, difference between that which is private and that which is made public. The line may not 
be quite clear because we cannot assume that every player reads cvervthing that is written on the subject; 
whilst, on the other hand, we are bound to assume that every player reads the book that contains the laws 
of the game, so that whilst I cannot assume that every player has read your article (which contains more 
matter on the subject than J. C.'s book), on the other hand, as we all play by the rules in J. C.'s 
book, and all clubs have adopted the code, every one who sits down to play must be assumed to have 
notice of tiie chapter on Eticjuctte. A man who has notice that we play by J. C. must read the book, or he 
roust play at his own peril. Because he refuses to read any thing he cannot obtain a benefit by his own 
supineness or ignorance. There are many men that cannot understand the Licensing Bill — I doubt if there be 
one that does — but we are all alike bound by it, whether we understand it,, or whether we read it or not So with 
the code, we play by it, and we are bound by it, whether we read it or not It is equally binding in all clubs 
where the code is adopted, and if the code is not adopted, some other rule must be in force or the game could 
not be played. There are some men so perverse on the subject of books that it is impossible to know how to 
deal with tliem ; but that the man who sits down to Whist must play by some rule is perfectly obvious, for 
otherwise, why .should the Ace beat the King ? Why should not the Knave and five be superior to the Ace, 
as in Spoil Five ? and Why should trumps be of more value than other cards ? But to proceed v.ith " Censor." 

** An equally difficult question arises when you meet with on« whom you have played with in other company ; you arc aware 
,af certain crotchets of his which lead .to play that must seem strangely erratic to y.o.ur opponeat But there is method in his. 
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madness. He plays always in the same way. You alone know this. Are you entitled to make use of your knowledge without 
communicating it to the members of your new party ? " 

If the information came to you from the player, as part of a system of his, which is in the nature of a rule 
or a Crotchet, such rule or crotchet should be made known. But if, on the other hand, the information came to 
you simply from your own observation, then, to my thinking, you are entitled to use it exactly in the same way 
that you observe, and profit by the peculiarities of the players with whom you habitually play. 

** In sitting down with a partner that you know, though the others do not, to be ignorant of any system, have you a right, yoUf 
play being known to all, to alter your style, invert the play of your sequences, lead Knave from King, Knave, ten, and Aces from 
four, and return the lowest of three and such things ? " 

4 

I have inserted this clause here because the remarks I have to make on the two last quotations may be 
conveniently taken together. As to the last, I take it to be a truism that every man varies his play to some 
extent, according to the knowledge that he assumes his partner to possess. With a player that has no know- 
ledge of the books for a partner, and with two opponents who know the books, to my mind the man is an idiot who 
leads the ten from King, Knave, ten. You cannot give information when your partner has no knowledge of 
the language in which you speak. If a man be deaf and dumb, you speak to him in the deaf and dumb 
language. No man in his senses wovdd talk Greek to a man that knows not Greek. Now-a-days, happily, 
the deaf and dumb are being taught effectually, not only to understand what is said to them, but to give their 
answers with their tongues as we do, but until the English deaf and dumb are taught on this system (as happily 
many of them are now) the man would be an ass to expect to make them understand in any other way than 
by the fingers. So in Whist, if you lead to a non-book player the ten, imagination cannot make him understand 
that you have King, Knave. It is not imagination, nor experience, but a purely arbitrary signal that makes 
the player understand what it is you intend to convey, and if he has no book knowledge, and not sufficient 
experience to tell him what you are doing, you are simply exposing your hand to two opponents, whilst 
all the time you impart no knowledge to your partner. It has been quite sufficiently difficult to make 
men understand that it is an advantage to show your hand to your partner at the expense of showing it 
at the same time to two adversaries, without going further, and pretending to believe that it is an advantage to 
show your hand to your adversaries and conceal it from yoiu: partner. The proposition is too absurd to 
admit of argument, and, as the main object of Whist is to win, it follows that no one will take that coiu"se which 
must make him lose. I speak on the point before me, and I am quite aware that there are men that purposely 
deceive the whole table, and they refuse to accept the intelligent co-operation of their partners, and purposely 
deceive them. To my mind it is clear (and it is a system I have always adopted) that it is wrong to play book 
except when you have a book partner. It seems to me that your correspondent, in the two propositions that I, am 
endeavouring to examine, has mixed up two things entirely unconnected, yet at the same time he puts them as 
corollaries, the one of the other. I am not at liberty at Whist to do any thing that is unfair, but on the other 
hand, I am not obliged to tell my adversaries any thing, and I am an ass if I tell them what I have when I cannot 
by the same means make my partner understand, nor would I attempt to do so, except when my partner not only 
understands, but also when he has sufficient experience and knowledge to profit by the information laid before 
him. I play to win, but I must play honestiy. I take it the inference we draw firom any given card led is governed 
more or less by the information we possess of the style of player. Thus, with a book player who leads an Ace, we 
draw one inference, and with a player who is a. non-book player who leads an Ace, the inference is quite 
dilTerent We know that the book player who originally leads the Ace has five of the suit. With a non-book 
player the inference would be that the leader has one other only of the suit led, whereas, if we played with 
Mogul, we should know neither of these inferences could be correct. We know he would not lead Ace 
from five of the suit, and we know that he would not lead originally from an Ace and another, so that a single 
card will tell us something dififerent from the three different classes of players, and surely I am not to shut my 
eyes to facts, otherwise I must play to a disadvantage. We know too that " Cam " would lead the lowest but 
one in a suit of five without an honour, and that " Cavendish " would lead the lowest but one of five, and that 
you would lead originally the Ace from Ace, Kg, five, or more of the suit. Can it for a moment be assumed 
that we are not to take advantage of the knowledge that we have acquired of the different players ? It is 
preposterous to assume that we do not know what we do know, and there is nothing in Whist Morals that 
requires us to assume ignorance when we have it not. I think I have got to a point in Censor's letter where 
I may properly break off, particularly as I fear you wdll consider my letter too long already. — Delta. 



WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB WHIST CHALLENGE CUP. 

The Cup has been returned to the W. C. C, and it is open to any club in town or country to challenge for it. 
The Cup was established to promote friendly rivalry amongst Clubs ; to give players an opportunity to see 
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different styles of play ; to insure a good rubber at moderate points, and to promote the friendly interchange 
of visits between Clubs which are, as a rule, loo exclusive as regards visitors and members of other clubs in 
the matter of Whist. The Westminster Chess Club is now the only club where a player is certain to obtain a 
rubber in the afternoon. The Subscription is ^£4 4s. The entrance fee, jCs 3s ; country members, ;£i is. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Christmas has come, but where is Pantomime, so far as that part of theatrical London is concerned of 
which alone we have been accustomed to write ? Time was when, in the early days of December, pantomime 
and extravaganza were announced at nearly every theatre, from Temple Bar to St. James* Palace, and the 
journals of the profession gave anticipatory and elaborate notices of the coming glories. Now, Drury I^neand 
the Princesses, both theatres under the same management, alone adhere to the time-honoured custom. We 
are glad to believe that the demand for pantomime has lessened (for the supply would be just as liberal as 
heretofore were the demand as great) on account of the deterioration of the article, and that Paterfamilias is at 
last awake to the absurdity of taking his children to a long and tedious display of ballet dancing and music 
hall accomplishments. But if there be families and fathers of families who regret the change, they have only 
to go to the South side and to the East End of London, where pantomime is to be had in abundance, the old 
style being best represented at the Grecian Theatre in the City Road. But, discarding suburban theatres. 
Boxing Night was celebrated at two establishments only, for neither the Gaiety burlesque, nor the fios€s 
plcistiques of the Alhambra, can properly be said to be pantomime. Boxing Night itself is treated with 
contempt as a first night, for we notice that though plenty of novelties were produced during the last 
days of December, managers have carefully avoided the 26th as a night of production. Thus the Queen's and 
the Holborn brought out new dramas on the 21st ; the Vaudeville a burlescjue on the 23rd ; the Olympic a 
burlesque on the 28th; and Mr. Gilbert's new comedy at the Haymarket is vaguely announced for "after 
Christmas." This particular disregard of an old custom after all matters little, except to some obstinate 
stickler to precedent : but the ease with which it is given up encourages us to suggest that another old custom, 
that of " benefits," should be abolished for ever. Nobody can defend it, for it is nothing more than plain 
begging for charity, and the only excuse that is ever ofiered for the practice is that every actor holds to it. 
But every actor does not ; and we find that it is only those who have achieved a name and- a certain income 
that are allowed a benefit. So long as an actor is half starving, and struggling for a livelihood, he may whistle 
for a benefit, but directly he has no absolute need of money, he sends round the hat to his friends and the 
public. Nowhere is more contempt and sarcasm expressed against the touting of religious societies and the 
begging appeals in the " Times" than amongst the members of the literary and dramatic professions ; and yet 
nothing can be more open " cadging," to use a vulgar expression, not unknown to these professions, than the 
system of benefits. A great deal might be written on this subject, and on another evil, assuming great propor- 
tions — the refreshment bar ; but as this is Christmas time, we will refrain from pursuing the question, which we 
should not refer to at all, were it not that the prospects of art on the stage are looking up, and should not be 
fettered by avoidable blemishes. 

We do not recollect a period within the last twenty years so marked as the present moment by hopeftil 
signs of an attention to true dramatic art by the rising members of the dramatic profession. It is within the 
memory of very young playgoers when there was no young actor of promise in London. The public affection 
was given to a few veterans, who still linger on the stage, and the horizon was scanned in vain for young men 
of ability to fill their places. But now they are coming fast, and the old actors may gracefully retire in \iew 
of the ability and enterprise displayed by some half dozen young ones. We must repeat once more, at the 
risk of wearying the reader by our repetition, that amidst the crowd of young men who have recently adopted 
a theatrical life, a few have pushed to the front with an unmistakable purpose of sticking there. We have 
spoken amongst others of Messrs. Hare, Bancroft, Coghlan, Montague, Clayton, Lin Kayne, Kendal, Irving, 
and George and William Rignold. Out of these we would select five, as having both the power and the will 
to become leading actors, and we would boldly place them in order thus : — George Rignold, Irving, Coghlan 
Clayton and Montague. We have spoken of Mr. Irving's Matthias and Charles the 1st,, of Mr. Coghlan's ^^y-^^/ 
Evelyn^ which performances are already known, but the past month has given us two versions oi Marcel^ from 
Messrs. Clayton and Montague, and Mr. Rignoid's Oliver Cromwell, the highest flight of them all. The fact 
that two young actors have had the courage to essay a role so difficult as that of Marcel shows a praiseworthy 
ambition on their part, and although much might be said in favour of Mr. Montague's rendering, few will 
deny that that of Mr. Clayton is more powerful and original. It matters nothing that Mr. Clayton should as 
he is asserted to do, imitate M. Febvre, the creator of the part ; it is better to have an echo of, or an assiniila- 
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tion to the orignal rendering, than the slightly common-place reading of Mr. Montague, who infuses no more 
originality into the part than would nineteen actors out of twenty. He looks interesting, and behaves prettily 
under his affliction, but would never require a strait waistcoat. On the other hand, Mr. Clayton walks and 
talks a little too vigorously, and looks both a robust and a dangerous maniac. We prefer the latter version 
as being the more natural and the less stagy. The play, we imagine, must be considered a " psychological 
study," like The Bells, and it was the unconventional and realistic acting of Mr. Irving that made The Bells 
interesting. Of the two versions oi Marcel v^^ prefer Mr. Clement Scott's, but it may be said for the other that 
being got up for a benefit performance, it suffered accordingly. 

It is not the least creditable feature of Mr. George Rignold's fine performance of Cromwell, in Colonel 
Richards' play of that name, that he achieved a triumph in the face of the author himself, who, having made 
an excellent beginning in his first act, would almost seem to have deliberately set to work to destroy the effect 
by his second. We desire to speak of Cromwell from a "first night" point of view. Doubtless it has been 
laurgely cut down and improved since then, but as we were present on the night of its production, we must 
take it as we found it. It is a fine play, full of faults of construction. It is intolerably long, and when, after 
Cromwell's daughter had taken an unconscionably long time in dying, the tableau curtain came down at a 
quarter to twelve, previous to an exhibition of England's glory, through Cromwell, it occurred to a great many 
persons that they were in danger of losing their English beds, and, as it was Saturday night, their English 
beer. Where Colonel Richards' judicious friends, or his own common sense, must have been to allow the 
introduction of a most preposterous under-story is marvellous. Surely the meanest actor in the company, even 
the ill-used gentleman who acted Mr. Neville's half-brother, might have warned the author of the certain 
failure of this portion of the play. Colonel Richards may have had a natural, but mistaken idea, that his main 
stoiy required some relief, but it would have been better to have had Cromwell, and nobody else on the stage, 
than the crowd of mysterious nobodies whom he has introduced. It is the misfortune of the play, the 
management, and Mr. Rignold, that Cromwell will be compared — from a literary, political, and professional 
point of view — with Charles the 1st at the Lyceum. Mr. Rignold can bear the comparison, although he is 
cruelly handicapped by the author. As for politics, we look upon those who bring them into the theatre as 
affected idiots, and, as for the play. Colonel Richards might have taken a lesson from Mr. Wills in construction. 
Charles the 1st is hampered by no underplot. The story is told well and concisely, the characters of the King 
and Queen, Cromwell and the false Scot, being sufficient to carry the play through, without, as in Cromwell, the 
addition of a swarm of persons for whom nobody cares, who delay and weaken the development of the chief 
character, and who are a mark for the gibes of the audience. If the whole of the second act of Cromwell 
were cut out, as being absolutely incomprehensible, and if perhaps the play were to conclude with the 
soliloquy of Cromwell over the coffin of Charles, time and patience would be consulted, and an intelligible 
story presented. 

But if the faults are many, so are the merits, and we can recall few things finer than the speeches put into 
the mouth of Cromwell, and the delivery of them by Mr. Rignold Great as is Mr. Irving's Charles the ist, 
we submit that Mr. Rignold's Oliver Cromwell is greater. The utterance is clearer, the voice is fuller, and 
there is an air of sturdy manly independence about Cromwell which we miss in Charles. And here Colonel 
Richards has done better for his hero than Mr. Wills. Fine is the poetry, finer still the truth, and perhaps 
finest of all the delivery of the sentiments of Cromwell, sentiments that go straight to the hearts of the 
audience, be their opinions monarchial or republican. The most pathetic scenes in Charles the 1st are those 
between the king and his family, whilst few persons carry away pleasant recollections of the scene between the 
King and Cromwell in that play. In the Cromwell of Colonel Richards, the family details, though somewhat 
resembling, in the first and fifth acts, those in Charles the 1st, are secondary to the delineation of Cromwell's 
political character, and whatever may be the verdict on the man, there can be no two opinions as to the 
beauty of Colonel Richards' drawing, and Mr. Rignold's rendering of the part. Healthier, more honest, or 
more vigorous language has not been heard on the modem stage, and Mr. Rignold's acting is, we repeat, 
noble and manly, and such as to place him, in our opinion at least, at the very top of the tree. The very 
difficulties he had on the first night to contend with enhance the merit of his performance. The length of 
the play, the foolish scenes in which he had to take his part, and the weakness of the stage management, were 
terrible difficulties to contend with ; but the actor surmounted them all, and triumphed, as he deserved to do. 

A few words as to politics and audiences. Nothing can be a greater mistake than to introduce political 
discussions into a play, not so much because they are out of place, as because foolishness characterises the 
majority before and behind the curtain. When the political discussions can be so twisted, as in the case of 
Cromwell, as to become representative of the present time, the practice becomes still more reprehensible. 
There are silly people who are ready at all times to applaud or hiss the most remote political allusion, and there 
are silly actors who give the cue for applause or hisses by the well known pause, or wait, at the end of their 
remarks. The council scene in Cromwell at once turns the theatre into a debating club, and though each con- 
flicting argument on the stage affords an opportunity to some among the audience to bray-vo, like asses, or hiss, 
like geese, it causes discomfort to others who prefer to take their politics and their pleasure separately. The 
enjoyment of a first night's performance is already so much marred by the obstreporous approval of the friends 
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of this lady, or the adherents of that gentleman, that we look with much apprehension to the introduction c^ 
party cries into the theatre. 

The well written, though ill-constructed play of Colonel Richards, must have acted as a pleasant tonic on 

those who had had the misfortune of previously witnessing Without Love at the Olympic This theatre has 

recently been opened by Miss Ada Cavendish, and though it has been ever an unfortunate one, the lady seems 

either to be very confident of success, or to have unlimited capital at her demand. For she has decorated the 

theatre and the ladies of the company in a gorgeous manner, and money is apparent everywhere ; on the 

ceiling, on the curtain, on the furniture of stalls and boxes, in fact, everywhere but m the best place— the pit. 

No capital can long stand against stalls given away and an empty pit, and " Without Mone/' will soon be the 

motto of the Olympic unless Without Love is withdrawn. We had the pain of witnessing this play on the 

third night, not on the first, when the glamour of crowded (but not paid for) places was over the proceedings, 

and when that assemblage, so well known to readers of theatrical criticism, of celebrities in literature and art, 

" only to be seen on these rare occasions," graced the beginning of Miss Cavendish's management. On the 

third night the pit was a cavern, the dress circle a desert, and the only persons who looked like celebrities 

were a few individuals who might each have sat for the original of the very unprincipled woman pourtrayed on 

the stage by Miss Cavendish. The plot of Without Love is simply this, — A man, who has heart-disease 

discovers that his wife loves another man, who is apparently paying attention to his wife's sister. Feigning 

ignorance, but intent on vengeance, he causes the lover to marry his wife's sister, on whom he settles 

ilie whole of his property. He then drops down dead, leaving his widow deprived both of money and 

lover. This story, which could have been told in an hour, is spread over two and a half, in order 

that the female characters may have time to don gorgeous dresses ; the result being that the audience 

loses patience, and the orchestra does more than its fair share of work, Thb story, which — ^if treated 

simply and without decorations and adornments, after the style of the olden dramatists — ^might have had 

some good effect, becomes, on the contrary, rather an incitement to the vices it professes to rebuke. If 

there happened to be a woman in the Olympic hovering on the same precipice as the heroine of Without Love, 

we believe that she would have her decision fixed, not by the end of the play, but by the first act, in i«diich 

Miss Cavendish and Miss Rivers are seen, with splendid dresses, reaching half across the stage. The dress is 

an actual and substantial fact, the punishment problematical, and dependent on having a husband at once 

revengeful and touched with heart disease. We are afraid that our imaginary female spectator in doubt would 

decide the wrong way, but we do not suppose for a moment that either Messrs. Yates and Dubourg, the 

authors, or Miss Cavendish, the producer of this play, care twopence which way she decides. Why should 

they, so long as the authors are able to ventilate their clever but crooked ideas, and the fair manageress is able 

to exhibit herself in a dress half a yard longer than any one before her time ? 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

C. W. — Accept our best thanks for the farewell problems. 
We cordially wish you fair wmds and safe harbouraj^e. 

F. W. L. — Don't waste your time over that problem, for you 
can do much better, even if it were correct, which we still doubt, 
r to K 7 seems to l)e a potential "cook." 

(i. H. G. (Ipswich). — We are much obliged. The games shall 
have due honours. 

Ml RON (New York Clipper). — We owe you an apology for 
omitting to respond last month to your notice respecting 
Mr. Ilealey's seven barreled problem. We observe that 
*' Damaris " is a young, or at all events a fresh correspondent of 
yours ; so kindly tell him that he should never say that he is 
**(iuite positive" about a Chess problem. It is a maxim in 
Chess that no assault is sound that does not leave a resource in 
the event of failure, but Damaris in that "quite positive," has 
burnt his boats and destroyed his bridges. We might now ex- 
claim, with the poet, that, 

" Kind to youth, this expiation o'er, 
W^e bid him look again, and say no more," — 
but we shall not. It would be much too much to inflict upon 
him a sermon and withhold the moral — the lamb without salad, 
the beef without mustard. He shall have the mustard — of course 
we mean the moral — in tlie form of a question. If in reply to his 
two move solution, commencing with : — K to K 2 Black replies 
with B takes K R P check, how does Damaris propose to mate 
on the second move? Like Marc Antony, "we pause for a 
reply." The Clipper received regularly, and your column 
examined with genuine pleasure. 
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WHIST. 

M. D.— At Whist, Clubs being Tramps, A leads a Spade, 
which is trumped by B. Another Spade is led, to which B 
plays a Heart. A third Spade is led, to which Byplays a Spade. 
B, evidently surprised, requests the players to count their cards, 
and discovers that he has in his hand one card more than he 
ought (the deal at starting having been correct), this he accounts 
for, by saying that one of the cards of a previous trick had fallen 
on the floor, which he picked up, and, by mistake, must have 
taken it into his own hand, instead of replacing it with the trick 
to which it belonged. What penalty has been incurred by B? 
Ans. It seems to us that this is a question of faud. If the 
statement were true (and this could be ascertained by looking at 
the Spade tricks), we know of no penalty. 

J. S. — Hearts trumps. My partner, original leader, leads D 
A, followed by the 2. My hand consisted originally of Hearts 
Ace, Queen, Knave, 10 and 9 ; Diamonds 8 ; Spades King, 
8, 4, 2 ; Clubs Ace, 10, 3. Ought I to trump or not? I 
trumped, and led trumps. Got out two rounds of tramps, and 
when my partner got in again, he led another small Diamond, 
which was headed by the second hand. I again tramped. 
Was this right ? — Ans. We think so, althmigh your informa- 
tion is somewhat defective. How did your partner get in after 
the second round of trumps? 

J. F. (Heylesbury). — We shall always be glad to hear from 
you with the Double Dummy solutions. We believe that No. 
69 is quite sound, and that you cannot prevent A and B getting 
the five tricks. 



The Westminster Papers. 



1st FEBRUARY 1873. 



THE CHESS WORLD. 



** The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

We have much pleasure in announcing the accession of Mr. Wisker, the champion of British Chess, to the 
editorial .^taff of the Westminster Papers. From the present month the games will be edited and 
annotated by Mr. Wisker, whose practical skill and extensive knowledge of the theory of Chess it is 
perhaps unnecessary to refer to, save to congratulate ourselves upon having secured them for the 
instruction and entertainment of our readers. 

The large prizes offered by the British Chess Association for the Problem competition appears to have 
had the desired effect of putting our British composers upon their mettle. Thirty-three sets of problems 
have already been received by Mr. Lowenthal, so that, unless we are to suppose that the Continental 
composers have sent in their problems before the time allotted to them has expired, nearly every English 
composer of note must be represented in the tourney. 

We have been requested to publish the mottoes of the competing problems that have been received. 
They are as follows : — 

No. 

24 ** Auf Wiedersehen ! " 

25 * Fortiter in re." 

26 • • Work for money, but think for honour. " 

27 ** Es ist za so schiver." 

28 ** Wen die Hoffnung nicht war." 

29 ** Quidquid delirant reges plectuntur 
Achivi." 

30 ** Quid si prisca rcdit venus." 

31 " Ultima Thulel" 

32 " Sagittae potentis acutae." 

33 ** Chi fa falla e chi non fa sparfalla." 



No. 
I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 



** Che sara sara." 

** And 'twas check ! check ! check ! 

the live-long night. " 
" Quick to track." 
** Cup us, till the world goes round." 
** I imagine." 

" Komm, Folge mir ins Schallenreich !" 
•* King's Levee." 
" Ars celare Artem." 
" Hoc arduae vincere docet." 
** The more haste, the less speed." 
** Facinus et Sumus." 



No. 
12 

13 

H 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 



" Cantab A. B." 

" Fiat Justitia mat coelum." 

"Claimant." 

"Why so, prithee?" 

" The children of an idle brain." 

Where's the master? Play the men." 

Z." 

H." 

A." 

Wait and hope.'* 
" Fiinf Sinne fiinf Rathsel." 
" Einfachheit ist mein Streben." 
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The City of London Chess Club has been removed from Bishopsgate Street to more commodious quarters 
at the City Restaurant, Milk Street, Cheapside, and the annual meeting of the members was held in the new 
room, on the 3rd ult., when Mr. Gastineau was elected President, and Mr. H. F. Down was re-elected 
Honorary Secretary. 

We learn from the Glasgoui Herald that the match for the champion- 
ship of the Glasgow Club, between Sheriff Spens and Mr. Scott, has 
terminated in favour of the former, the score at the finish being — 
Spens 3, Scott i. It is matter for regret that this excellent Chess 
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column should be marred by the frothy ravings of the syllabic hero, 
E. H. We are by no means inclined to confer upon that person the 
distinction of controversy with this journal. His offensive self- 
assertion provoked us into putting him in his proper place, a narrator 
of " twice-told tales," somewhat troublesome in the hearing ; and for 
the rest, a person who, uniting the graces of a Boulogne " Gar^on " with 
the acquirements of a Newhaven " fish-wife,*' displays his conception of 
satire in a nick-name, and his idea of criticism in abuse, may be safely 
left to the penal judgment of the very limited audience he is ever likely 
to obtain. 

The following problem, by Conrad Bayer, is extracted from that 
admirable Chess Magazine the Austrian Schachzeitung, edited by 
Hermann Lehner. The last number contains an interesting review of 
Austrian and German Chess for the year 1872 — several games and four 
problems. 

Mr. Abbott has strengthened his popular Chess column in \ht English Mechanic hy an additional diiigram, 
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VUITS* 



White to play and mate in four moves. 
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Evans' Gambit. 



and the pages devoted to Chess in the Hnddersficld Magazine (J. Watkinson) and the Rathmincs Magazine 2it 
interesting and instructive as usual. The Figaro Chess column has been transferred from the Saturday to the 
Wednesday edition, but is still edited by Mr. I^wenthaL Mr. Bird appears to have revived the old glories of 
the "Divan in the Strand,'' and, notwithstanding the smoke-permeated atmosphere of the little room, it is 
crowded nightly by metropolitan amateurs, to witness the exploits of this very brilliant Chess player. 

We give this month a pretty little skirmish between Mr. Bird and Mr. Macdonnell. 

Chess \ a Manual for Beginners, is the title of a new sixpenny handbook, just published by the Grapho- 
typing Company, Garrick Street, London. The title-page informs us that the work is by the " Author of the 
Chess Openings," and, as there happens to be two "authors of Chess Openings," we are, apprc priately enough, 
confronted with a problem at the outset, to prepare us for the complexities of the openings to follow. As 
however the little work is marked by great clearness of style, and gives 
the latest leading variations in more than twenty openings, we are 
more inclined to attribute it to Mr. Wormald than to Mr. Longman. 
The book is nicely printed, and is an excellent and attractive introduc- 
tion to the game of Chess. 

The telegraphic match between Hartford and Springfield, for the 
Championship of New England, resulted in the victory of Hertford, 
whose champions won both of the games played. Mr. Hall, of Spring- 
field, has however challenged Captain O. Farrell, of Hartford, and a 
match has been commenced between these leading players of their 
respective cities — the winner of the first five games to be the victor. 

The Book of the Cleveland Congress has just been issued, edited by 
by O. A. Brownson, jun., of Dubucjue, Iowa. It contains all the games 
played in the Toumies, and a selection of the competing problems. 

On Saturday, Herr Zukertort played twelve games simultaneously, 
blindfold, at (ilasgow, winning six, drawing five, and losing one. We 
give one game in the margin. 

We regret to learn that the little match between Messrs. Gossip and 
Gocher, for the Championship of the Eastern Counties, has been broken 
off. Six games were played, of which each player won two, and two 
were drawn. We hope to hear before our next i.ssue that the match is 
resumed. 

On Saturday, the 9th of November, New South Wales and Victoria, 
played a match of seven games by Electric Telegraph. The result was 
a tie. Three won on each side, and a draw. 



WTiite. 

HeiT ZrKKRTORT. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. PtoQKt4 

5. P to Q B 3 

6. Castles 

7. P to Q 4 

8. Kt to Kt 5 

9. P to K B 4 

10. B P takes P 

11. Ptake- Kt 

12. B to K B 4 

13. Q to Q 4 

14. P take^ Q 

15. R takes B 
lb. Kt takes B P 

17. Kt to Kt 5 ch 

18. P to K 5 

19. Kt to B 7 ch 

20. Kt to Q B 3 

21. KttoK Ktsch 

22. R takes R 

23. R to K B sq 

24. B takcN Kt 



Black. 
Mr. Kennldy. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to g B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. B takes P 

5. B to Q B 4 

6. KttoKB3 

7. BtoQ3 

8. Castles 

9. Q to K 2 

10. Q Kt takes K I*^ 

11. Q takes P 

12. Q toQ B4ch 

13. Q takes Q ch 

14. B takes B 

15. P to K R 3 

16. P to K R 4 

17. K to R sq 

18. Kt to R 2 

19. K to Kt •«<j 

20. P to K Kt 3 

21. K to Kt 2 

22. Kt takes R 

23. Kt to K 3 

24. P takes B 



And ^^'^lite announced Mate in four movei 

25. R to K B 7 ch 25. K anywhere 

26. Q Kt to K 4 

With mate in two moves. 



A DISTINGUISHED AMATEUR. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — It is with extreme reluctance that I ask permi.ssion to reply to Mr. Montmorency Smith. I dislike pub- 
licity, and I detest controversy, but my lawyer tells me that his letter is an actionable libel. My dear sir, I 
very much object to his description of me ; I admit that I am not addicted to bad language, and that I am 
indifferent to the attractions of jerky small talk and to the " laughter of • • • " well, never mind ! but it is 
hard to be represented as an inane nonentity who takes no interest in anything ! I object to be charged with 
snapping up a Queen at Chess without saying " Check " to her ! I never did such a thing, — and, if possible, I 
object still more to the scandalous imputation conveyed by that hysterical second diagram of his — \\z. that I 
took a mean advantage of him by letting him suppose himself mated when he was not ! My dear sir, that 
diagram is a perfect hallucination. 

My first introduction to this distinguished gentleman occurred just three years since, when I joined our 
Chess Club, of which he was a member. I found him in constant attendance, but never playing ! he candidly 
informed me (he is candour itself!) that he was utterly unable to concentrate his faculties if there was a whisper 
in the room, but that he was a player of forty years standing — devoted to the " noble game," and " would I play 
with him at my own house T He was chatty and pleasant, and I agreed, but found at once that to oflfer to give 
odds would have been mortal affront, and that his play was so utterly unscientific, that I must decline his 
society unless I could amuse myself by learning to play without seeing the board, and I therefore said that " for 
psychological reasons (!) I wished to acquire that particular kind of Clairvoyance — ^through the back of my 
head 1" He agreed, and firom that time we have never played in any other way. 

To give you some idea of this irritable gentleman's idiosyncrasies — I shortly afterwards got a note, 
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"^'he had a bad cold — confined to his room — wanted to talk about a problem he had been trying to solve — 
7vould I take pity on a forlorn Bachelor — breakfast with him to-morrow at eleven, and discuss it ?'' I went, and 
found him sitting before the fire, enveloped in an oriental dressing gown of wondrous hues — no dying dolphin 
so gorgeous ! — on his head was a blue velvet cap, with a gold tassel, which reached to his shoulder ! and 
altogether his majestic appearance made me feel quite uncomfortable ! — But 

** How charming is divine Philosophy " 

There sat the illustrious gentleman, with his feet on the fender, his elbows on his knees, gazing abstractedly at 
an egg which he held in his hands, whilst his repeater was simmering away in the saucepan before him, with 
the chain and seals dangling over the side ! — he seemed to me to breakfast, to a considerable extent, on his 
nails, on which he also invariably feeds when playing — and accordingly, 

" His finger tips are fair to see. 
Beautiful exceedingly I" 

To do him justice — his first diagram, in your January number, as well as the account he gives of that 
game, are perfectly accurate. My dear sir, 1 assure you, on the word of a gentleman, that I took no ungenerous 
advantage of him. It was a true ^'^ forced ** mate. When I announced the fact, a strong expression, not 
altogether adapted to Exeter Hall, caused me to turn round, and I saw he was in a state of intense excitement, 
— in fact I was very much afraid that he would fly at and scratch me ! — But he bounced out of the room like a 
sky rocket ! I did not follow him, as I usually do, but rang the bell ; the housemaid happened to be in the hall, 
and opened the door. She informed me that it was raining hard, and that, after buttoning up his coat, with great 
emphasis, on the doorstep, he went off, making desperate but ineffectual efforts to open his walking stick ! To 
use the poor girls own words, she "offered to give un master's umberella, but he wouldn't — and he ^/^ swear 
awful.'' 

Our last game was played very lately, and my memory enables me to give an acadrate diagram of the 
position which he has so grievously misapprehended, and as he has given what he describes as " a faithful 

transcript of his secret reflections," at each move, I beg to give, in retiun, 
a faithful transcript of the various sounds — articulate and otherwise — ^>vhich 
reached my ears at each move ! 
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Black, Mr. Placid. 

27. Kt to K 6 

28. Q to Q Kt 3 

29. Kt to K Kt 5 dis ch 

30. Kt to K B 7 ch 

31. Kt to K R 6 double ch 

32. Q to K Kt 8 ch 

33. Kt to K B 7 ch 



\\Tiite, Mr. Montmorency Smith. 

27. Q to Q Kt 3 (a) 

28. Q takes R(b) 

29. K to R s(i (c) 

30. K to Kt sq (d) 

31. K to R sq (e) 

32. R takes Q (f) 

IZ^***** (g) 



(d) Confound it ! ! 



which 
for all this 



(a) Bravo I (b) Hurrah ! ! ! (c) Humph ! 

(e) An audible, fierce grinding of the molar teeth ! ! 

(f) A spasmodic grunt, not capable of being rendered into any known language ! 
(rr) D**»**»»* ! ! ! 

WHITE. 

last pious ejaculation caused me to turn sharp round as I have stated I My dear sir, I am very sorry 
this, but I hope he 7£//7/ publish. " Oh that mine enemy would write a Book ! " 

Your aggrieved Admirer and constant Reader, 

Septimus Placid. 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



J. M. Brown.- -/^/correct sokition (W. Moore.) — The Pawn 
i;oing to Q rather spoils the situation. (Edward W. Walker.) 

Xo. 197. — Incorrect sohition. (W. Moore.) 

No. 199. — W. Moore does not give the author's solution, but 
he appears to be right. 2 Kt to Q Kt 6, will serve. E. \V. 
Walker gives the author's solution. 

Xo. 200. — \V. Moore says, *' A perfect problem." (Correct 
^»hition.) E. \V. Walker says, " Very pretty." 

No. 201. — Correct solution. (W. Moore and E. W. Walker.) 

No. 202.— There should be a B P at K Kt 4. 



No. 203. — Correct solution. (W. Moore). ** Ingenious. ' 
(E. W. Walker.) 

No. 204. — Correct solution. *' A clever sacrifice : it does not 
api>ear as if, after losing his Q, White had sufficient force ta 
mate." (E. W. W\'ilker.) ** A clever constniclion." (W. Moore.) 

Xo. 205. — "Very neat." (W. Moore.) Incorrect solution. 
(E. W. Walker.) 

No. 207. — Correct solution by both reviewers. E. W. Walker 
say^i, ** This is the most difficult problem I liave ever solved." 

No. 209. — This problem admits of dual moves ; l)otli re- 
viewers send solutions different from the authors. 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. CCX.— By Dr. S. Goi,d. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. CCXL— By James Pierce (Bedford). 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

"White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. CCXII.— By F. Healey. 

BLACK. 



No. CCXIII.— By R. B. Wormald. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. CCXIV.— By W. T. Pieece Vo CCXV —By C W. (of Sunbury). No. CCXVI.— By K \V I/.ki> 

(Roehamplon S W) 

Bl ACK BlACk. MI.ACK. 




While 10 play ami mne in Ihree move. While to play a 



No CCWII— ByJ H Us 

BLACK 






No LCWIIl —By 1 r Dtn 



— 7 — - 


1 
1 



White 10 play am! male in t"o moves Wh te to play and mate in three movei. WliUelo plav and mate 11 ihte. 



OUR EXCHANGES. 



England, — Hudders/ifld Colltgt Magatinc ; Rarealieniil ; Land 
ind WaUr; English MechanU ; Euroftan Mail. 

IreUnd. — Thi Rathmima Magatint. 

-Scotland. — Tht iitaigaa Herald. 

France.— ia Siraligie. (November and January). 

\lWAa!iA. — Sisia (Uuursiede), and Sissa de S<kaaksptttr 
(Dnuistedc). 



Germany. — Deuiuhe Sthaikiatung. 

h.v&\ta.—Sckaihziitung (Vienna), SaUnhlatt (Vici 
ResidenMall (Vienna). 

Canada. — IValern Adveiihir. 

United States.— Ci>A/-; Turf, FUld and Fatm ; an 
Ihf Times (New York) ; Chas jaurHat (Lhil.uque, lov 

Australia. — Tht l-tadtr ; Atiilralasian (Mcbiiurnc) 
ObOTver (Adelaide.) 



All Eichanget to be addressed to Ibe Editor, 67 Barbican, London, E.C 
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GAMES. 

Edited by J. WISKER. 
CXII. — Played a few weeks ago between Messrs. Macdonnell and Bird. 



Muzio Gambit. 



A\Tiite. 



Black. 
Mr, Bird. 



White. 



1. P to K 4 

2. P takes P 

3. P to K Kt 4 

4. P to K Kt 5 

5. P takes Kt 

6. Q to K 2 (a) 

7. Kt to Q B 3 

8. Kt takes Q P (b) 

9. B to Kt 2 (c) 



Mr. Macdoxneli.. 

10. B takes Q B P 

11. P to K 5 

12. B to Q6 

13. K to Jk s(i 

14. Kt to Q B 3 

15. B takes K B P ch (f) 

16. Q takes Q Kt 

17. Kt to Q 5 



Black. 
Mr. Bird. 

10. Kt to K R 3 (d) 

11. Q toQ B4 

12. Qto QKt 3(e) 

13. K Kt toK B4 

14. Q takes Q Kt P 

15. K to Q s<i 

16. Kt takes Q 
Resigns 



Mr. Macdoxnell. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. Kt to K B 3 

4. B to Q B 4 

5. Castles 

6. Q takes P 

7. P to Q 4 

8. B takes P at K B 4 

9. Q to Q 3 

(a) This defence to the Muzio, which wc believe is invariably adopted by Mr. Bird, was brought into notice by Me:>srs. KJing 
and Horwitz, who published an analysis of it in their admirable book on End (iamcs. This analysis was entitled *' The Defeat of the 
Muzio Gambit ; " but it proved that this formidable opening was not to be so easily disposetl of. The inventoi^s had, as not 
unfrequently hapj)ens, overhxiked the proper move. 6. Q to K 2 for the second player is bad, and ought to lose the game. The 
best defence is that beginning 

6. Q to K B 3 

7. P to K 5 7. Q takes P 

8. P to Q 3 8. B to K R 3, &c. 

(b) It would have been l)ettcr had the Bishop been brought out at once at K Rt 2. This capture only senes to bring ANIiitc'!* 
pieces to the front. 

(c) The game is virtually over. There is no better move than this, though it entails the loss of a Pawn and the further 
detriment of Black's position. 

(d) The impossibility of bringing out this Knight satisfactorily is the great defect — a defect without remedy- -in the Kling 
Hor\\itz defence. 

(e) The Queen is now shut out, as well as the rest of Black's pieces. 

(f) Mr. Macdoimell has played excellently throughout. ITie combination, of which this is the first move, fomis an unusiLill? 
pretty termination to a lively game. 





Wliite. , 




Black. 




Mr. Steixitz. 




Mr. B. 


I. 


PtoK4 


I. 


Pto K4 


2. 


P to K B 4 


2. 


P takes P 


0» 


Kt to K B 3 


3- 


P to K Kt 4 


4- 


P to K R 4 


4. 


P to Kt 5 


5- 


Kt to K 5 


5- 


Kt to K B 3 


6. 


B toB 4 


6. 


P toQ4 


7. 


P takes P 


7. 


BtoQ3 


8. 


P toQ4 


8. 


Kt to R 4 (a) 


9- 


KttoQB3 


9- 


Q to K 2 (b) 


10. 


B to Q Kt 5 ch 


10. 


K to Q sq (c) 



CXIII. — Played between Messrs. Stein itz and B. 

Allgaier Gambit. 

White. 

I 

j: Mr. Steinitz. 

II. Castles 
]i 12. P takes B 
■ 13. R takes P (d) 
I 14. B takes Kt 

15. QtoKB3 
; 16. P to K 6 

17. B takes K Kt P (f) 
i 18. Q to K B 7 
' 19. Q takes R ch 
'\ 20. B to K R 4 mate 



Black. 
Mr. B. 

1 1. B takes Kt 

12. Q takes R P 

13. Kt takes R 

14. P to Kt 6 

15. R toK Ktsq(e) 

16. P takes P 

17. Q to K Kt4 

18. P to K 4 

19. Q takes Q 



(a) The style of defence of which this and the three preceding moves are the essentials, was once deemed irresistible. Its 
popularity dated from the match between Messrs. Lowenthal and Harrwitz, in which the former employed it w ith decisive success 
and it lived in favour long after the publication of Staunton's " Praxis." It is now as completely exploded as the Sicilian opening, 
or the Damiano Gambit. The present game forcibly illustrates the inevitable triumph of the attack wnen prof>erly conducted. Some 
advocates of this defence preferred to play Kt to R 4 first, and some the Q to K 2 ; but the result ought always to be the same. 

(b) If the Knight advances to K Kt 6, White may advantageously answer with B takes K B P, making Black a present of the 
Rook, or he may steer a steadier course by moving K R to R 2. 

(c) 10. K to B sq is better. 

(d) Much better than B takes P. Black is compelled to take the Rook ; otherwise he could not try his only chance, the ad\'ance 
of the PaAMi to Knight's sixth. By this sacrifice White retains his deadly Queen's Bishop, which in this situation is worth much 
more than the Rook. 

(e) Check mate being threatened by the White Queen's Bishop, it would be fatal on the part of Black to check with his Queen. 

(f) Very fine indeetl ; if either Queen or Rook take the Bishop, mate follows obviously at once. The remaining moves, and 
indeed the whole game, on the part of White, are very el^;;uit. 
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White. 



CXIV. — Between Mr. Neumann and Mr. Schulten. 
Evans' Gambit Played at the Caf6 de la Regence, July 1869. 

Black. White. 





Mr. Neumann. 


Mr. Schulten. 


I. 


PtoK4 




I. P to K 4 


2. 


Kt to K B 3 




2. Kt to Q B 3 


3. 


B to Q B 4 




3. B to Q B 4 


4. 


P to Q Kt 4 




4. B takes Kt P 


5- 


P to Q B 3 




S. B to Q B 4 


6. 


Castles 




6. PtoQ3 


7. 


P toQ4 




7. P takes P 


8. 


P takes P 




8. B to Q Kt 3 


9- 


PtoQs 




9. Kt to Q R 4 


10. 


B to Q Kt 2 




10. Kt to K 2 


II. 


BtoQ3 




II. Castles 


12. 


Kt ^0 Q B 3 




12. KttoKKt3 


13- 


QtoQ 2 




.13. P to K B 3 


14. 


K to K R sq 


(a) 


14. P to Q B 4 (b) 


15- 


Q R to B sq 




15. P to Q B 5 (c) 



Mr. Neumann. 

16. B to Q Kt sq 

17. KttoQ4(d) 

18. Q Kt to K 2 

19. P to B 4 

20. P to B s 

21. Kt to K B 4 

22. KKttoK 6 

23. Kt takes B 

24. B to B 3 

25. R to B 3 

26. R to Kt 3 

27. R takes P 

28. B takes B P 

29. Q to R 6 



Black. 
Mr. Schulten. 

16. B to Q B 2 

17. P toQR3 

18. P to Q Kt 4 (e) 

19. R toQ Kt sq(f) 

20. Kt to K 2 (g) 

21. RtoKB 2 (i) 

22. B takes Kt 

23. Q to Q 2 

24. Kt to Kt 2 

25. P to Q R 4 (k) 

26. K to R sq 

27. R takes R 

28. Q R to K Kt sq 

29. Kt to Q B sq 



And White gave mate neatiy enough in three moves. The position of the Black Knights is characteristic o 
this defence. 

(a) Up to this point the game has been perfectly " regular," that is, White has played the most approved form of attack, and 
Black has adopted what was, until lately, thought to be the best defence, but which is in reality no defence at all. At this point it is 
customary to brin^ round the Knight to the Kmg*s second, but the inversion of moves matters little, for the King is always played to 
the comer immediately afterwards. 

(b) It is astonishing that a game conducted in this fashion should have retained popularity so long — astonishing that such a position 
should ever have been deemed defensible. Hundreds of pages of analyses have been written on the variations springing from this single 
position, and thousands of games have been played between the German masters to test its validity. But surely such a situation is 
bad on principle. Neither of the White Knights has any scope for action, the Queen is quite inactive, whilst it is essential to the plan of 
operations to block up the King's Bishop. The idea of the defence is to advance the Fawns on the Queen's side, which is effected by 
retreating the Bishop to B 2, posting Q R on Q Kt square, and then throwing up the Q Kt P. Whilst this process is going on, White 
accumulates the materials for breaking through on the King's side, and in the vast majority of cases succeeds in so doing. The 
operations on Black's side are preposterous. 

(c) This is a very promising but a bad move. The White K B is driven to a good square, the advanced Pawn is weak, and 
the open square at Q 4 is very serviceable to the first player. Black thus renders the difficult defence more difficult still. The error 
is a very common one. 

(d) The opportunity is at once seized upon. (e) This is the hopeless process to which we alluded in note (b). 
(0 Black would have done better by playing this Rook at the 17th move, instead of advancing P to Q R 3. 

(g) Kt to K 4 is a little better. (h) The Knights are now fairly in the opponent's game, which is virtually lost. 

(1) If— . 21. P to Q Kt 5 

22. K Kt to K 6 22. P to Q B 6 

23. B takes Q B P and wins. 

By his 24th move White effectually prevents the advance of the adverse Pawns, 
(k) Alas I they never got any further ; White's 27th move is sound and good. 



Game CXV. 



White. 
Mr. W. 

1. P toK4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. P takes P (b) 

4. P to Kt 3 

5. Q to Kt 2 

6. Kt to K B 3 

7. P to P ch 

8. P takes Pch 

9. Q to Q B 4 ch 

(a) A novelty not to be found 



(c) White's game looks bod. 

(d) It was the late Mr. Peter 
to the adversary." 



Black. 
Mr. C. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to Q 3 (a) 

3. Q to R 5 ch 

4. Q takes P ch 

5. Q takes R 

6. B to K Kt 5 

7. K to Q sq 

8. K takes P 

9. Kt to Q B 3 

in the books. 



White. 
Mr. W. 



10. Q takes B 

11. Kto K B 2 

12. P to Q 4 

13. B to Q B 4 ch (c) 

14. B takes B ch 

15. Q to K B 4 ch 

16. Kt to Q B 3 

17. B to K R 3, and wins 



Black. 
Mr. C. 

10. R to Kt sq ch 

11. B to QB 4 ch 

12. Kt to K B 3 
13- B to Q 3(d) 

14. K takes B 

15. K to Q 2 

16. K to Q sq 



(b) A3 Mr. Bret Harte says : — 
Do we dream, do we doubt, 
Or is visions about? 
Is the Handbook of Staunton a failure? 
Or is " Captain Crawley " played out ? 

Pratt who remarked, under similar circumstances, that " To do otherwise would be prejudicial 
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CXVI. — The following /^zr/zV was contested, many years ago, between the veteran Mr. Cochrane and the 
Brahmin Moheschunder Bonnerjee. It formed one of a series, which extended to some hundred Games, 
a performance which reflected equal credit upon the skill of Mr. Cochrane and the patience of the Brahmin, 
for the latter generally came off second-best in these battles. 

Evans' (jambit. 



White. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. P to Q Kt 4 

5. P to Q B 3 

6. Castles 

7. P to Q 4 

8. P takes P 

9. B to Q Kt 2 
10. Q Kt to Q 2 
n. P to K 5 

12. P takes P 

13. Kt to K 4 

14. K Kt to Kt 5 

15. Kt takes B 

16. Q to K Kt 4 



Black. 
Moheschunder. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. B takes P 

5. B to Q B 4 

6. P to Q 3 

7. P takes P 

8. B to Q Kt 3 

9. Kt to K B 3 

10. Castles 

11. P takes P (a) 

12. Kt to Q 4 

13. B to K 3 

14. P to K R 3 

15. P takes Kt 

16. Q to K 2 (b) 



1 1 



White. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

1 7. Kt to K B 6 ch 

18. B takes Kt 

19. Kt takes P (c) 

20. Q takes Q 

21. Q RtoQ 

22. Kt takes B 

23. R to Q 7 (f) 

24. R takes Q B P 

25. R takes Q Kt P 

26. B to Q R sq 

27. R takes Q Kt P 

28. B to Q 4 

29. P to K B 4 

30. R to Q Kt 7 

31. R takes P ch 

32. P takes P ch and wins 



Black. 
Moheschunder. 

17. K to R sq 

18. P takes B 

19. Qto K Kt 4(d) 

20. P takes Q 

21. Q R to Ksq(e) 

22. R P takes Kt 

23. Kt takes P 

24. R to K B 5 

25. R to Q Kt 5 

26. R to Q R 5 

27. R takes R P 

28. K to R 2 

29. Kt to K Kt 5 

30. K R to K 7 

31. K to R 3 



(a) It reflects {;rcai crcdii upon the Brahmin's knowledge of Eun)|)ean analysis that up to this i)oint he should have conductet'. 
the defence, as Mr. Cochrane conducts the attack, strictly in accordance with the established rules of the time. The line of play 
ado])ted in this game has, hr)\vcver, fallen completely into disuse. At this eleventh move Moheschunder Bonnerjee commits an error 
<:ommon enough amongst Western j)laycrs. The exchange of Pa\\ ns allow-i \Vhite\ pieces to come to the front, and the second player 
loses lime and position, if not material. The Knight should, instead, be simply retreated to King's square. Black then threatea^ 
B tu K B 4. 

(b) Up to this point the game is identical with one played by Mr. Morphy against Messrs. Riviere and Journoud, the allien 
conducting the attack. At the i6th move, instead of attempting to defend the Pawn, which is indefensible, Mr. Morphy retreated 
K to R sq, whereupon the allies replied by Q R to Q sq, and ultimately won. The game, which is exceedingly interesting, may 
be foimd in the " Praxis,'' under the head " Evans' Gambit." 

(c) White might now have chosen other lines of play, but he adopts this course in onlcr to lessen the strength of the Black pawns. 

(d) Mr. Cochrane considers this a very bold move ; it is the'only one that affords a chance of equalising the game. 

(e) To allow White thus to gain command of the oj)en file is an irretrievable misfortune. Better to have played Q R to <2 ^9 
and the other Rook to King square. 

(0 After this the game plays itself. 



No. CXCVII, 



IVHITE. 

I Q to K R 6 



3 Kt to Kt 4 ch 

3 Q to Q R 6 

4 Q to K B sq 

5 Q mates. 

No. CXCVIII. 



BLACK. 

B to H 4 best 
1* Ukes Kt best 
B moves 
Aughi 



T 
3 

3 

4 
5 

I 
s 



1 P takes B bext 

2 B takes P best 

3 R takc-> 

4 K mu\ cs 



P best 



PtoQ4 
P to g B 4 
Pto K4 
R to R 6 ch 
R to Q 6 mate 

No. CXCIX. 
Kt to K 4 z K takes Kt 

Kt to K 7 a K to Q 5 or B 5 

3 Q to Q B a or 

K Kt a 3 P moves 

4 Kt mates. 

No. CO. 

1 Kt to Q6 a R takes Kt (a) 

2 K takes B a Aught 

3 Mates accordingly. 

(a) I B Uikes B 

2 Kt to Kt 5 ch 2 K moves 

3 P to Q 3 mate. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



JANUARY NUMBER. 



No. CCI. 



WHITE. 



BLACK. 



X Q to R 8 I Aught 

2 Mates accordingly. 

No. ecu. 

1 Kt to B a z Aught 

2 Mates. 

Note.— A Black p«rorn should 
placed at K B 6. 

No. ccni. 

1 P moves 



be 



RtoQ 2 
HtoQ4 
B mates. 



2 K takes R 



CCIV. 

I K takes Q (a) 
a Aught 



No. 

I Q to B 8 ch 
a R takes P 

3 Mates. 
(a) If I K to Q a, then a Q to 

Q B 8 ch, &c &c. 

No. CCV. 

iQtoQ6di iP takes Q (a) 

3KtoH7ch aKtoK4 

3RtoB5ch 3K10Q5 

4 BtoQsoiatei 



No. CCT. {coiUinutd). 



«\HITK. 



BLACK. 



Q to Kt 3 ch 



(a) 



I KtoB6 
a K to K 7 
to R 6 ch 3 K to K 8 

P moves dis ch and mate. 



No. CCVI. 



QtoKBj 
Q to Q 3 ch 
Q to Q Kt s ch 
B or Kt mates. 

Q takes B ch 
Kt 10 K 7 ch 
Kt to B 7 mate 



1 Kt takes R 

2 K takes Kt 

3 Anything 

1 B to K R 4 

2 R takes Q 

3 Aught 



No. ccvn. 

z R to 9 B 5 I Q t9kes Kt (a) 

9 l}toKB3discha Q interposes 

3 R take^ Q ch 3 Ktakes B 

4 B to Q R 7 ch 4 Aught 

5 B mates. 



No. ccvn. {co$iiiHned), 



WHITK. 



BLACK. 



(a) 



z B to KKt 4 ch 
2 BtoK B4 



2 R takes B 

3 R takes B 3 Q ukesKt (b^ 

4 B to K B 3 dis ch 4 Aught 

5 R mates accondiogly. 

(b) Black may check with R or Kt. 
but, in either case, White niates in 
two more moves. 

No. covin. 
I B takes P z 61064 

a Bto Ki a BtoKt3 

B takes Kt 3 B takes B best 

K to Q 8 . 4 K moves 

Q mates accordingly. 

No CCIZ. 



I K moves best 
7 Ditto 

3 P moves 

4 Ditto 



I KttoQ6 
a KttoKS 

3 Kt to Kt 7 

4 K to B 4 

5 Kt mates. 
NoTK. — ^There is a second solutioa 

to this problem, commencing Kt to 
K5. 
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THE EMPEROR AND LORD LYTTON. 

There was something fascinating in the two great men who have died during the last month — the Emperor 
and Lord Lytton. Each were Whist players, although neither of them were in the first rank. It is known to 
most of us that early in life the former gambled to a considerable extent, and it would be natural to assume 
that he who gambled for such high stakes in the political world would not be contented with small 
stakes in the card world. Throughout life he enjoyed his rubber. WTiilst young, he was bold even to 
rashness, as many of the French school are, and later on the characteristics that marked his career in the 
political world were shewn with exactness in his Whist. He never seemed to know his own mind. The 
scheme of the game with which he started he failed to carry out We know little or nothing of the first 
Napoleon's Whist. We do know something of his Chess. The same tactics that he employed on the field of 
battle he used over the Chess board. His attack was concentrated on one point, and every piece was 
sacrificed to attain his end. But there were no reserves, and no road for retreat. It was victory or death. TTie 
character of the man was exhibited in his Chess ; as the character of the last Napoleon was shown in his Whist. 
An over-stubborn player is a bad player, but the man who will not work out his ideas, but turns aside from too 
slight a cause, and changes his tactics, is often the worse player of the two. This was the Emperor's defect. He 
changed his suit when his only chance of safety rested in sticking to one. This is not the time or place to 
speak of his defects ; suffice it to say that all his faults, and many they were, may be forgotten, if only for the 
constancy that he exhibited to every one, were he high or low, that ever did a kind action for him or his. The 
most trivial act was repaid a hundredfold, and an offence was forgiven, not seven times, but seventy times seven. 

Of Lord Lytton, we would speak rather of his writings than of his play. There is Httle to be said about 
him. He was a good player, and nothing more. The majority of Whist players early reach the same stage of 
excellence, which is only passed by those who have a natural genius for the game, and this genius Lord Lytton 
had not. He could scarcely be considered an enthusiast for the game, as more than once he gave up his 
practice for several years together, only resuming the pursuit when, as occurred to him on two or three occasions, 
his pet physician of the hour recomended WTiist as likely to be beneficial to his health. At these times be was 
a constant player at the Portland, and he occasionally made up pleasant Whist parties at Knebworth. He 
was exceedingly slow in his play, and at times he appeared absent, and unable to concentrate his thoughts on 
the matter before him. Yet after one of these reveries he seemed to be able to recall all that, for the 
moment, he had lost. One can easily imagine that such a mind had many more pleasant creatures of the fancy 
in his brain than ordinary mortals. He was deaf, and we generally find that deaf people are more attentive 
A\Tiist players than others, and this is doubtless owing to the fact that their minds are not so easily diverted. 
His defect in Whist was want of perception, or lack of power to draw correct inferences from the fall of the 
cards, for although he could play Double Dummy well, at Whist he did not seem to take the full advantage of the 
position of the cards when they were presumedly known to him. With such a mind, with so much study and 
practice with the best players, it is strange that Lord Lytton, who did everything else well, and who so nearly 
climbed to the top round of the ladder in every walk of life, should have failed to reach eminence in Whist ; 
but without doubt so it was, and we cannot account for the fact unless it be that he, in common with all 
Whist players, neglected to put down the hands that he liad played. This means of self examination is too 
irksome for the generality of men, and we believe players stand still or retrograde in their style 
because they will not examine the positions for themselves. It is a circumstance much to be deplored 
that we have so few games of our great men recorded. The trouble of putting up a hand is much less 
than putting down a game of Chess, and the memory necessary for the purpose can be acquired by any one 
with a little practice, and we believe there is no better method than this for a young player to teach himself the 
game thoroughly. 

We would rather turn from the A\Tiist player, and let Lord Lytton speak for himself as a writer. In the 
best novel that ever was written — we speak with all humility, and without the fear of the critic before our eyes — 
in " My Novel," there is a charming description of a Whist scene. Each of the players — the Squire and 
Mrs. Hazeldean and Parson Dale — appear to us living characters. We seem to know them as personal 
friends. We have had friends in the little children of other authors, but we can never recall the grown-up 
friends of any other man's creation as vividly as the characters in this book. But let the author speak for 
himself. It is the only tribute that we can pay to the memory of him who gave us more pleasiire as a novelist 
than any other writer, living or dead. 



** But see, Captain Barnabas, fortified by his fourth cup of lea, 
has at lenfr*^h summoned courage to whisj>er to Mrs. Hazeldean, 
* Don't y J think the Parson will be impatient for his rubl^er ?' 
Mrs. Hay^ldean glanced at the Parson, and smiled ; but she gave 
the signal to the Captain, and the bell was rung, lights w ere 
brought in, the curtains let down ; in a few moments more, the 
group had collected round the card-table. The best of us are 
-bat human — that is not a new truth, I confess, but yet people 
-forget it every day of their lives — ^and I dare say there are many 



who are charitably thinking at this veiy moment, that my Parson 
ought not to be playing at whist. All 1 can say to those rigiti 
disciplinarians is, * Every man has his favourite sin ; whist was 
Parson Dale's ! — ladies and gentlemen, what is yours?' In 
tnith, 1 must not set up my poor j)arson, now-a-days, as a i>atteni 
parson — it is enough to have one pattern in a village no bigger 
than Hazeldean, and we all know that Lenny Fairfield has be- 
spoken that [)lace, and got the patn^iage of the stocks for his 
emoluments ! Parson Dale was ordained, not indeed so very 
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long ago, but still at a time when churchmen took it a great deal 
more easily than they do now. The elderly parson of that day 
played his rubber as a matter of course, the middle-aged parson 
was sometimes seen riding to cover (I knew a schoolmaster, a 
doctor of divinity, and an excellent man, whose pupils were 
chiefly taken from the highest families in England, who hunted 
regularly three times a-week during the season), and the young 
parson would often sing a capital song — ^not composed by David 
— ^and join in those rotatory dances, which certainly David never 
danced before the ark. 

" Does it need so long an exordium to excuse thee, poor Parson 
Dale, for turning up that ace of spades with so triumphant a 
smile at thy partner ? I must own tnat nothing which could well 
add to the Parson's offence was wanting. In the first place, he 
did not play charitably, and merelv to oblige other people. lie 
delighted in the game — he rejoiced in the game — ^his whole heart 
was in the game — neither was he indifferent to the mammon of 
the thing, as a Christian pastor ought to have been. He looked 
very sad when he took his shilling out of his purse, and exceed- 
ingly pleased when he put the shillings, that nad just before be- 
longed to other people, into it. Finally, Dv one of those arrangements 
common with married people, who play at the same table, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hazeldean were invariably partners, and no two people 
could play worse ; while Captain Barnabas, who had played at 
Graham's with honour and profit, necessarily became partner to 
Parson Dale, who himself played a good, steady, parsonic game. 
So that, in strict truth, it was hardly fair play — it was almost 
swindling — the combination of these two great dons against that 
innocent married couple ! Mr. Dale, it is true, was aware of this 
disproportion of force, and had often proposed, either to change 
partners or to give odds — ^propositions always scornfully scouted 
by the Squire and his lady, so that the Parson was obliged to 
pocket his conscience, together with the ten points which made 
his average winnings. 

** The strangest thing in the world is the different way in which 
whist affects the temper. It is no test of temper, as some pretend 
— ^not at all ! Tlie l)est tempere<l people in tne world grow snap- 
pish at whist ; and I have seen the most testy and peevish in the 
ordinary affairs of life bear their losses with the stoicism of Epic- 
tetus. This was notably manifested in the contrast between the 
present adversaries of the Hall and the Rectory. The Squire, 
M'ho was esteemed as choleric a gentleman as most in the county, 
was the best -humoured fellow you could imagine when you set 
him down to whist opposite the sunny face of his wife. You 
never heard one of those incorrigible blunderers scold each other; 
on the contrary, they only laughed when they threw away the 
gome, with four by honours in their hands. The utmost that 
was ever said was a * Well, Harry, that was the oddest trump of 
yours. Ho — ho — ho ! ' or * Bless me, Hazeldean — why, tney 
made three tricks in clubs, and you had the ace in your hsmd all 
the time ! Ha — ^ha — ha ! ' 

** Upon which occasions Captain Barnabas, with great good 
humour, always echoed both the Squire's Ho — ho — ho ! and 
Mrs. Hazeldean's Ha — ha — ha. 

"Not so the Parson. He had so keen and sportsmanlike an 
interest in the game, that even his adversaries' mistakes ruffled 
him. And you would hear him, with elevated voice, and agi- 
tated gestures, laying down the law, quoting Hoyle, appealing to 
all the powers of mertiory and common sense against the very de- 
linquencies by which he was enriched — a waste of eloauence that 
always heightened the hilarity of Mr. and Mrs. Hazelaean." 

***** * • 

"Miss Jemima. — It is only those horrid men who think of 

money 3S a source of happiness. I should be the last person to 
esteem a gentleman less because he was poor. 

" Mrs. Dale — I wonder the Squire does not ask Signor Ricca- 
bocca here more often. Such an acquisition we find him ! 

"The Squire's voice from the card-table. — * Whom ought I to 
ask more often, Mrs. Dale ? ' 

" Parson's voice, impatiently. — 'Come — come — come. Squire: 
play to my queen of diamond»y — do ! ' 

"Squire. — There, I trump it — pick up the trick, Mrs. H. 

" Parson. — Stop ! stop ! trump my diamond ? 

"ITie Captain (solemnly). — Trick turned ; play on. Squire. 

"Squire. — The king of diam(>nds. 

" Mrs. Hazeldean. — Lord ! Hazeldean ; why, that's the most 
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barefaced revoke — ^ha — ^ha — ha ! tnunp the queen of diamonds 
and play out the king ! well I never — ^ha — ^ha — ha ! 

" Captain Barnabas (in tenor). — Ha, ha, ha ! 

" Squire. — Ho — ^ho — ^ho ! bless my soul ; ho, ho, ho I 

" Captain Barnabas (in bass). — Ho— ho--ho 1 

" Parson's voice raised, but drowned by the laughter of his 
adversaries and the firm, clear tone of Captain Barnabas — 'Tliree 
to our score 1 — earoe I ' 

"Squire (wiping his eyes). — 'So help for it, Harry — deal for 
me ! Whom ought I to ask, Mrs. Dale ? (waxing an^). First 
time I ever heard the hospitality of Hazeldean called m question! 

" Mrs. Dale. — My dear sir, I beg a thousand pardons, but lis- 
teners — ^you know the proverb. 

"Squire (growling like a bear). — I hear nothing bat proverbs 
ever since we had tlmt Mounseer amoiig us. Please to speak 
plainly ma'am. 

" Mrs. Dale (sliding into a little temper at being thus ronglily 
accosted). — It was of Mounseer, as you call him, that I spoke, 
Mr. Hazeldean. 

" Sq u I RE. — What ! Rickeybockey ? 

"Mrs. Dale (attempting the pure Italian accentuation).— 
Signor Riccabocca. 

" Parson (slapping his cards on the table in despair). — Are 
we playing at whist, or are we not ? 

" The Squire, who is fourth player, drops the king to Captain 
Higginbotham's lead of the ace of hearts. Now the Captain 
hasleft queen, knave, and two other hearts — ^four trumps to the 
queen, and nothing to win a trick with in the two other suits. 
This hand is therefore pnrecisely one of those in which, especially 
after the fall of that king of hearts in the adversaries' hand, it be- 
comes a matter of reasonable doubt whether to lead trumps or 
not. The Captain hesitates, and not liking to. play out his good 
hearts with the certainty of their being trumped by the Sqaire, 
nor, on the other hand, liking to open the otner suits, in which 
he has not a card that can assist his partner, resolves, as becomes 
a military man, in such dilemma, to make a bold push and lead 
out trumps, on the chance of finding his partner strong, and so 
bringing in his long suit. 

"Squire (taking advantage of the much meditating pause 
made by the Captain). — Mrs. Dale, it is not my fault I have 
a.sked Rickeybocky — time out of mind. But I suppose I am 
not fine enough for those foreign chaps. Hell not come — that's 
all I know. 

" Parson (aghast at seeing the Captain play out trumps, of 
which he, Mr. Dale, has only two, wherewitn he expects to ruff 
the suit of spades of which he has only one — ^the cards all falling 
in suits — while he has not a single other chance of a trick in his 
hand). — Really, Squire, we had better give up playing if yoa 
put out my partner in this extraordinary way — jabber — jabber- 
jabber ! 

" Squire. — Well, we must be good children, Harry. What ! 
— trumps, Barney ? Thank ye for that ! And the Squire might 
well be grateful, for the unfortunate adversary has led up to ace 
king knave — with two other trumps. Squire takes the Parson'i 
ten with his knave, and plays out ace king ; then, having 
cleared all the trumps except the Captain's queen and his own 
remaining two, leads off tierce major in that very suit of spades 
of which the Parson has only one — and the Captain, indeed, bat 
two — forces out the Captain's queen, and wins the game in a 
canter. 

" Parson (with a look at the Captain which might have be* 
come the awful brows of Jove, when about to thimder). — That, 
I suppose, is the new-fashioned London play ! In my time the 
rule was, * First save the game, then try to win iL* 

Captain. — Could not save it, sir. 

Parson (exploding). — Not save it I — two ruffe in my own 
hand — two tricks certain till you took them out ! Monstroos ! 
The rashest trump. — Seizes the cards — ^spreads them on the 
table, lip quivering, hands trembling — tries to show how five 
tricks could have been gained — (N.B. It issAort Whist, which 
Captain Barnabas had introduced at the Hall) can't make out 
more than four — Captain smiles triumphantly — Parson m a 
passion, and not at all convinced, mixes all the cards toj^^etber 
again and, falling back in his chair, groans, with teais m his 
voice — * The cnielest trump ! the most wanton cruelty .'* 

" The Hazeldeans in chorus. — * Ho — ^ho — ho ! Ha — ha— ha !* 
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** The Captain, who does not laugh this time, and whose turn 
it b to deal, shuffles the cards for the conquering game of the 
rubber with as much caution and prolixity as Fabius might have 
employed in posting his men.'' 

" Parson (thrumming on the table with great impatience). — 
Old fiddledee I — ^talking of old fieunilies when the cards have been 
shuHled this half-hour? 

** Captain Barnabas. — Will you cut for your partner ma'am ? 

" Squire (who has been listening to Frank's inquiries with a 
musing air). — Why do you want to know the distance to Rood 
Hall? 

" Frank (rather hesitatingly). — Because Randal Leslie is 
there for the holidays, sir. 

** Parson. — Your wife has cut for you, Mr. Hazeldean. I 
don't think it was quite fair ; and my partner has turned up a deuce 
—deuce of hearts. Please to come and play, if you mean to play. 

** The Squire returns to the table, and in a few minutes the 
game is decided by a dexterous finesse of the Captain against the 
Hazeldeans. The clock strikes ten ; the servants enter with a 
tray ; the Squire counts up his own and his wife's losings ; and 



the Captain and Parson divide sixteen shillings between 
them. 

" Squire. — ^There, Parson, I hope now you'll be in a better 
humour. You win enough out of us to set up a coach-and-four. 

" * Tut ! ' muttered the Parson ; * at the end of the year, I'm 
not a penny the richer for it all.' 

" And, indeed, monstrous as that assertion seemed, it was 
perfectly true, for the Parson portioned out his gains into three 
divisions. 0«e-third he gave to Mrs. Dale, for her own special 
pocket-money ; what became of his second third he never owned 
even to his better half ; but certain it was, that every time the 
Parson won seven>and-sixpence, half-a-crown, which nobody 
could account for, found its way to the poor-box ; while the 
remaining third the Parson, it is true, openly and avowedly 
retained ; but I have no manner of doubt tluit, at the year's end, 
it got to the poor quite as safely as if it had been put into the box. " 



*' Mr. Dale moved on ; but as he passed Captain Barnabas, 
the benignant character of his countenance changed sadly. 



«< 



The cruelest trump. Captain Higginbotham ! ' said he 
sternly, and stalked by — majestic." 




DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. LXXIIL 

By Mr. S. Solomon (Jamaica), 
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Hearts trump. — A to lead, and A and B to make the thirteen tricks. 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM No. LXXIL 



6. A leads ten of Spades ; won by X. 

7. X leads Ace of Qubs ; won by X. 

8. X leads Queen of Clubs ; won by A. 

9. A leads Diamonds ; won by B ; and X must make either two 

Hearts, or Club and one Heart. 



1. A leads Diamonds ; X plays Queen ; B passes ; won by X. 

2. X leads Diamonds ; won by Z. 

3. Z leads Hearts ; won by X.* 

4. X leads Queen of Spades ; won by A. 

5. A leads King of Spades ; won by A. 

* If Z leads the third round of trumps (Diamonds), then A and B make the odd trick, thus : — 

3. Z leads Diamonds ; X discards Spades ; won by B. I "^ leads two of Diamonds ; won by A. 

4. B leads Spades ; won by A. I 

And accordingly, as X discards, A must make two Spades, one Heart, and one Club ; or one Spade, two Hearts and one Club, 
thus making seven tricks. 
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CAVENDISH AND THE FIELD. 

We have recently inserted two articles from the pen of " Cavendish," entitled " Proposed Extension of 
Principle," and " On the Card to Lead from a Suit of Five or more," together with a hand to exemplify the 
advantage of the proposed lead in the latter case. Mr. Horace Cox, the publisher of the Fields is aggrieved 
because we have copied these articles, and because we have not stated as prominently as he wishes that they 
were copied from the Field, We hope that the heading of this article will satisfy him. Although we stated at 
the time that these articles were written by Cavendish, and although we thought that we had made it plain that 
they were copied from the Fields we should be sorry that there should be any mistake in the matter : in the first 
place, because we would not deprive either Cavendish or the Field of any merit due to them on account of 
those articles, and, in the second place, because we should be still more sorry that any of our readers should 
suppose that the new system of play advocated in those articles had been originated or sanctioned by T«iters 
in these Papers. Mr. Cox, however, not content with finding fault with us (as we believe without any cause), 
proceeds to inhibit us from the use of any article that may in future appear in that paper. We are sorry to 
find that criticism is distasteful to the writers in the Fiild. Mr. Cox is, we presume, not a Whist player, and 
we may excuse his ignorance of Whist eriquette, but we cannot be so unjust to Cavendish as to think that he 
desired any new system of play originated and practised by himself to remain unknown to any Whist-player. 
No one knows better than that gentleman that a secret system of play, used by some players in playing with 
others who had not the means of becoming acquainted with it, is invariably regarded as unfair, and it is on 
this ground that many an old gentleman in the country denounces the use of that well-known signal, " The 
Blue Peter." Unfortunately, the Field is not universally read by Whist players, and it follows that those 
players who do not read the Field may at any time find themselves in the happy position of playing Whist 
against two gendemen, or assumed gentlemen (sharpers we should call them), who play on a concerted and 
unknown system. The proposition has only to be stated to be rejected by all Whist-players. 

Public wTiters, like public men, must learn to bear fair and unfavourable criticism with equanimity. On 
this occasion we have not been able to approve of Cavendishes systems, and, having stated at length our 
reasons for dissenting from the one, we intend to give our reasons for dissenting from the other. At the risk 
of offending the Field, we must decline to promise to remain silent on any matter of general interest to Whist 
l)la\ crs, which it introduces to public notice. We would gladly relieve Cavendish of all fear of unfavour- 
able criticism on our part, but we have to stipulate that he should propagate no more systems. When the 
next idea is broached, we shall not be able to give Cavendish's reasons, but we may not be able to be silent 
If we place before our readers a new theory, or system, brought before the public by ''Cavendish," we vvill 
endeavour to give it, and his reasons, fairly and fully in our own language. When he \\ishes to criticise our 
decisions, we should prefer his giving an extract from our Papers. Should he think that we do not present his 
views accurately, he must not blame us. He must blame Mr. Cox, or the gentleman behind the scenes, who 
pulled the strings. 

We thought we had done with the Field, but no, we have received yet another complaint from Mr. Cox, 
viz. — that we have taken a Whist hand of Cavendish's without acknowledging that the same was taken from 
the Field (we thought Mr. Cox had complained of this in his first letter, but let that pass). If there be one 
of our readers that imagined the hand in (juestion was taken from anywhere but the Field, we cannot 
congratulate him on his acumen. Cavendish writes for the Field. He published in the Field an article 
starting a new theory. AV'e copied that article, and stated it was from the Field. He then gives a hand to 
exemplify this principle, and we say that it is by Cavendish. Is there any of our readers that will credit 
Cavendish with the brilliant idea of giving the theory in one paper, and the example to illustrate this theor>' in 
another? And is there any paper in England that would receive, pay for, and publish, an article by Cavendish, 
for the sole purpose of poinUng out the absurdity and shallowness of his ideas. However, that the Field shall 
not suffer by our supposed remissness, we state again that everything that has appeared from Cavendish in 
these Papers, in the last four months, was published in the Field, and we thought that we had made it clear that 
this was the fact. But having said this much, will Mr. Cox tell us the difference between taking a Whist hand 
and taking a Chess game, and will Mr. Cox assert that the Field has never taken any of our Chess games 
without acknowledging from whence the games were copied? We pause for a reply. 



Cavendish's " Conventions " and " Extensions of Principle." 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 
^>iR, — It may be presumptuous of me to think of breaking a lance with Cavendish, who at present— excepting 
always yourself and correspondents — apparently monopolises Whist writing ; but I encourage myself by the 
reflection tiiat he does not monopolise the proper use of the Queen's English, and it is in respect of that my 
pen is now set going. 

Omitting all reference to minor points, I especially object to his use of the expressions " conventional " 
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and " extension of principle." I will not trouble your readers with quotations from dictionaries, but state, as a 

result of a reference to them, that when it is said that a matter or thing is conventional, the true meaning is 

that such matter or thing conveys to our minds ideas which are not necessarily associated with the matter or 

thing itself, but which we know by experience to be so associated with it in the minds of others ; thus all 

language is conventional ; nearly all customs are conventional ; black is the conventional colour in England for 

mourning ; all algebraical signs are conventional ; the list might be extended indefinitely, and the more it is 

extended the more we feel that ^^ cotivmtional'^ implies something artificial as distinct from natural, arbitrary as 

distinct from rational. When we apply this meaning to Whist, we find that its construction, as a game, is 

necessarily purely conventional ; there is no natural reason why the highest of a suit should win, why the Ace 

should be treated as the highest when in fact the lowest, why one particular suit should be called trumps and 

win as against the three other suits ; why each player should be bound to follow suit ; why partners should sit 

opposite to each other instead of side by side ; and so on. But it is not to these points that Cavendish applies 

the word " conventional." Let us, by a quotation from his own work, test the accuracy of his language : — 

"The instructed player frequently selects one card in preference to another, with the sole object of affording information. 
When the principle is carried thus far, the play becomes purely conventional ; for example — you naturally win a trick as 
cheaply as possible. If, fourth hand, you could win with a ten, you would not waste an Ace. But suppose you held Knave and 
ten, which card should then be played ? The Knave and ten in one hand are of equal value, and therefore to win with the 
Knave would be no unnecessary sacrifice of strength. Nevertheless you extend to such cases the rule of winning as cheaply 
as possible, and you play the ten for the mere purpose of affording information. This is a simple instance of a pure convention. 
Though a convention, it is in accordance with and is suggested by principle. Indeed all the established conventions of the game 
are so chosen as to harmonize with play that would naturally be adopted independently of convention. The aggregation of the 
recognised rules of play, including the established conventions, constitutes what in practice is called the conversation of the game of 
Whist." . 

It is to be first noted that Cavendish here admits that you naturally win a trick as cheaply as possible, 

and that, being able to win with the 10, you would not win with the Ace; hence it follows that, if the fourth 

player takes the 9 with the Ace, his partner would as naturally infer that he could not win it with the 10, 

as, on being told by a friend that he had given 15s for a ring, he would infer that he could not get it for los ; 

applying this natural inference to the cases where the fourth player wins the 9 with the King, Queen or Knave, 

the natural inference in all these cases would be that he could not win it with the 10. If therefore a player, 

with a sequence in his hand, wins, or attempts to win, with any card of the secjuence except the lowest, he 

deceives his partner ; but, as experience has shown that generally it is better to inform than to deceive your 

partner, it follows that a player ought to win with the lowest of his sequence, and if so, winning with the 

lowest of the sequence is not, as Cavendish states, a simple instance of a pure convention — it is not a convention 

at all. If it had been found generally desirable to deceive adversaries, even at the risk of misleading partners, 

the rule of winning with the highest of a sequence would have naturally followed. To say that the lowest of 

the sequence is played to give information is inaccurate, for in fact it gives no information ; it does not tell a 

partner that the player holds the cards immediately above it in value, but leaves the point quite open. I have 

taken Cavendish on his own battle-field, and say he entirely misuses the term " convention.'' If stronger proof 

of this were necessary, it is in his own words : — 

*' Indeed all the established conventions of the game are so chosen as to hannonize with play that would naturally l)e adopted 
independently of convention." 

This is tantamount to saying the so-called conventions are not conventional, and I quite agree A^ith him. 

Having proved that Cavendish is quite befogged as to the real nature of a Whist convention, let us see 
whether he is more accurate in using his pet expression of " extension of principle." What does he mean by it ? 
To me the words convey no definite idea. I can understand the application of a principle to cases that do not 
at first sight come within it, but How can a principle be extended ? Would it not then be a different principle ? 
Take his favourite instance in the case of returned leads : it having become a rule of play to lead from long 
and strong suits, and it being a principle of play that a player should use his cards in his partner's long suit, 
so a/6 to strengthen him, it followed that when he had only two cards left of his partner's original lead, and if 
either of those two were a strengthening card, he ought, when he returned the suit, to lead the strengthening 
card ; if however he had three others, being probably as strong as his partner, he need not do so. It was 
soon discovered that this system of returning the lead enabled a partner to count the cards, and this advantage 
was considered so great that it became a rule to return the highest of two, even when it was so small that it 
could not strengthen a partner. Is this an extension of principle ? I deem not It is doubtless a conven- 
tion, inasmuch as it does not harmonise with the play that would naturally be adopted in the absence of 
convention ; but to my mind it is simply an extension of a rule of play to cases where the principle on which 
the rule is based does not apply. So with tfie Blue Peter ; it is no extension of principle, as Cavendish calls 
it The Peter itself is not even founded on principle, but is merely the application of an artifice, frequently 
adopted to induce the adversaries to lead trumps, to cases where, as an artifice for that special purpose, it 
would not have naturally suggested itself, the application of this artifice has been further and further extended 
by Cavendish, and I suppose by his followers (see his letter in your number for October last, p 88) ; to cases 
where, without a previous explanation of its meaning, no man could, by any process of induction, ascertain its 
meaning; when the Peter is thus used it is a refinement of artifice utterly opposed to the essence of scientific 
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Whist, viz. the necessity of rational deduction. To substitute signals which convey infonnation without troubling 
the brains must tend to spoil the game. It certainly may enforce greater attention on the part of the players^ but 
a man with very little brains may be very attentive ; and if Whist is to be improved, on Cavendish's method, 
the merely attentive man will beat the reasoning man out of the field, and the game will attract, as votaries, a 
class of men intellectually lower than those who at present find it so ^scinating. 

Neither can Whist built up on Cavendish's method be regarded as a fair game. Cavendish and friend 
playing together against two strangers would have a private system of signals, to the key of which their adver- 
saries would have no clue, for it cannot be contended that everybody is bound to read all the letters, good, 
bad, and indifferent, that are written in the Field, If Cavendish and friends may have private signals, so may 
others, and then more and more will be invented, until the game is utterly degraded, and honest men will have 
no chance as against rogues, '^rhat Cavendish himself will not use his own inventions un&irly (as I am -sure is 
the case) is no answer to my objection to the introduction of all sorts of artificial inventions. 

I have here assumed that sdl signals are advantageous to those that use them, and so doubtlessly they are 
as against adversaries ignorant of their meaning, but I so often see players put in a false position by the 
Peter, as to be sure that the assumption requires considerable modification, and in my opinion it altogether fails 
when we come to analyse Cavendish's last invention, as stated in your number for December last, page 122, 
viz. that with five of a suit not headed with an Ace, or a commanding sequence, the lowest but one should 
be led to inform your partner that you have five at least of the suit led. The reasoning on which Cavendish 
grounds this invention is so faulty that one feels that in pursuit of his hobby of " extension of principle," he 
loses his head altogether. After a preliminary flourish about this grandiloquent '^ extension of principle," he 
explains what an intermediate sequence is, and admitting that the lead from King, Knave, 10, and a small 
card or cards is the only case in which the lowest card of the intermediate sequence is led, expresses his siu^rise 
that this system has not been applied to lower intermediate sequences. I can tell him why, and it is this, that 
no fine Whist player, before him, has had that peculiar turn of mind which prefers artifice to reason. The 
reason why the 10 or Knave is led from King, Knave, 10 and another, is that thereby the player makes sure 
of having the best on the third round at latest The 10 is preferred in England to the Knave, for what 
I consider the valid reason, that if the third player has the Ace, it is desirable he should play it to the first 
trick, and thus secure the first two tricks in the suit ; but with Queen, 10, 9, and another, the reason no longer 
applies ; it is true that with Queen, 10, 9, 8 and another, a player may, by playing the 8, make certain of having 
the best on the fourth round, and it may be that in this case the 8 should be led, there is however much less 
necessity for it than in the case of King, Knave, 10 and another, inasmuch as not only is the object to be 
attained of less importance ; but it is more likely to be attained even when the smallest in the suit is led, for 
a partner is more Hkely to hold one of four named cards, viz. the Ace, King, Knave or 7, than one of three 
named ones, viz. Ace, Queen or 9 ; in fact so great are the chances of a partner holding one of these three 
only, viz. nineteen to eight, that I am often tempted to lead a small one firom King, Knave, 10 and another. 
To extend the lead of the lowest of an intermediate sequence when the sequence is below 10, 9 and 8, on the 
groimd of the chances of trick making would be palpably absurd, but Cavendish quiedy assumes that "no line 
can be drawn which will tell us when the trick-making advantage of leading from the sequence is to stop," 
and on this incorrect .assumption he builds his superstructure ; next he quietly get rids of one-half of his 
proposed " extension of principle," by limiting it to cases where the suit contains five or more. Having got 
so far he at once abandons the new position in favour of another, still further removed from rational deduction, 
and jumps to the rule that in all suits of five, except when headed with Ace, or powerful cards, the smallest but 
one should be led, in order to give information to your partner, the result is a purely arbitrary signal having no 
raison (Tetrey and might much more plausibly have been proposed as a means of giving information to the 
partner without all the rigmarole about " extension of prmciple," &c. &c., but then, if so proposed, players 
would so quickly have seen that it was a mere signal that they would have refused to adopt it, but now, as 
disguised by Cavendish under a cloud of words, too many will be ready to jump at it to save themselves the 
trouble of thinking. 

The only thing that will stop them will be the discovery, sure to come sooner or later, that on the whole 
the disadvantages outweigh the advantages, and on this I would say a few words. No greater mistake can be 
made than to imagine that it is desirable in every case to give information to your partner, and players who 
are always endeavouring to do this without reference to the state of their hands, will surely in the long run 
suffer. Whether to give or withhold information frequently tries the discretion of the best players, and with weak 
hands the great necessity is to keep your adversaries in ignorance without deceiving your partner. Now if this 
new signal were generally adopted, players would, as regards the lead in question, be deprived of all discretion, 
and be compelled either to give information to their adversaries, which might be used against them with &tal 
efiect, or else deceive their partners, whereas the present lead, if it gives no information, does not deceive your 
partner. Again too— and I here more specially address good players — ^if you have a good partner, he will 
in most cases be able to form a more or less accurate opinion of the number of cards you hold in your original lead, 
and Why, if you have less clever players as opponents, should you, as a matter of course, tell them the number ? 
in other words, Why should you and your partner wilfully deprive yourselves of the advantages of your greater 
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skill ? Let your adversaries do it if they like, and you can take advantage of it ; depend on it they will 
soon find it don't answer. Another disadvantage of the proposed signal at once suggests itself to 
me ; at present, when a player leads a small one, his partner, if he wins it, is the only one who can ever 
tell with certainty whether either of the adversaries has asked for trumps ; this occurs in nearly all cases 
when there remains unplayed a card smaller than the card led and than the cards left in his own hand ; now, 
with this new-fangled lead of the smallest but one, he is deprived of this advantage, an advantage which, when 
it induces him to refrain from an intended trump lead, cannot be over estimated. Another disadvantage is 
that, in nearly all cases where either adversary wins the second round, he will know whether or not he can 
force his partner in that suit without risk of his being overtrumped, but if the original leader wins the second 
round, his partner will rarely get any positive information as to his strength in it till the third round ) other 
disadvantages will in time be discovered, but in the meantime I appeal to all who regard Whist as a rational 
exercise, rather than as a toy of ingeniously constructed signals each having its conventional meaning, not to 
be led away by Cavendish's big words and round-about sophistry, but to stick to the old rule of leading the 
smallest from five or more, except in cases where calculation shews that the lead of some other card increases 
the chance or certainty of trick-making. I might, after the fashion of " Mogul/* whose solemn earnestness on 
Wliist points ought to make you, Mr. Editor, blush for the levity with which you sometimes approach such 
serious matters, concoct a hand showing how Cavendish's proposed play would lose the game ; but this may 
wait till the fact is denied. Anti-Cavendish. 



TO A LADY WHO WAS CAUGHT "PEEPING" AT WHIST. 



Celia ! thy skill at Whist is past dispute. 
Who can the number of thy " tricks " compute ? 
When, sitting side by side, those roving eyes 
All the dead secrets of my hand surprise ; 
One furtive glance, heigh, presto 1 all's revealed. 
And my sad fate, without " revoke," is sealed. 
Tho' I play Cavendish without a stumble, 
Or rival Clay — my partner still may grumble. 
Oh, partner ! partner mine ! dids't thou but know 
I play but " dummy " to one faithless foe. 
Thy scorn and hatred would to pity melt, 
But, ah ! in silent woe my wrongs are felt 
And not expressed, save in these plaintive verses, 
Which now my muse in deepest grief rehearses. 
What cards I have, it matters scarce a rush. 
If rosy red, they 're scanned without a blush. 



JDeaf to man's " suit," full oft the fair we see, 

Oh that to mine thou, traitress ! M//^/ would be. 

Alas ! thy base designs remain unshaken. 

First my best " Diamonds " are coolly taken, 

And not content with such successful raids. 

Next follows— so to speak — a "dig" in "Spades." 

Then, after meekly suffering cruel " rubs," 

As husbands do from wives — concerning " Clubs,'* 

I sit at last an image of despair, 

Helpless and hopeless by the conquering fair. 

What shall I do to cure these doleful dumps ? 

Shall I lay down my " hand ? " nay, what are trumps ?" 

One still is mine — one last faint chance is left 

(Of aught beside so ruthlessly bereft), 

So, Celia, fair but false ! — I turn from thee. 

Lest thou should'st steal my 6nly " Heart '' from mc. 

H. J. C. Andrews. 



BILLIARDS.* 

It is now nearly eighteen months since we were promised a Book on Billiards, which would avoid the errors o 
its predecessors, deal fully with the principles of the game, and, while giving instructions on the various points 
of play, would harmonise the whole into a system. The matter was to be provided by Joseph Bennett, who 
has held the Champion's Cup, and who is favourably known as a practical teacher of Billiards, and the editing 
was undertaken by " Cavendish," the author of the most scientific treatise on Whist that has ever been written ; 
and who, moreover, has produced a series of handbooks on various games, written with greater or less care. 
A chapter of the forthcoming work on Billiards was given to the public as a sample, which dealt only with 
the spot stroke. We noticed this pamphlet at the time, and waited for the complete work, in the hope that at 
last we would get a treatise on Billiards, not only free from gross errors, but really giving as much instruction 
as it is possible to do in writing upon an art where so much more depends on steadiness of hand and accuracy 
of eye than on any rules which can be reduced to writing. 

How far these hopes have been fulfilled — these promises carried out — we have now to say. The work 



* By Joseph Bennett, £x-cfaampion. Edited by Cavendish. London : De la Rue and Co. 
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has evidently been done with conscientious care, but we are disappointed in the result A book which pro- 
fesses to harmonise Billiards [into a system should have something to say on the popular games of 
Pyramid and Pool It should contain a code of laws adapted for club use and for public tables. The 
laws given are those in force in championship matches, but the Editor himself does not profess to be satisfied 
with Uiem. In fact, the legislation on Billiards is as imperfect as that on most games, and it might fairly have 
been expected that so experienced a codifier as Cavendish should attempt to compile a table of law which 
should receive the sanction of the principal clubs, without which no general system will ever make its authority 
indisputable. 

But the great omission is that of the Mechanics of Billiards. The causes of the different effect of strokes 
are well understood, and can be easily explained to the learner, who is often now puzzled by the result 
of his attempts. The writers have so completely avoided anything like scientific theory that the standard 
error of all previous guides to Billiards is escaped, and we are spared the usual statement that the angle of 
incidence is equal tp the angle of reflexion. We fear however that the absence of this mistake is not owing to 
better knowledge, for, as we shall have presently to point out, a misapprehension of mechanical facts has led to 
grave inaccuracies, even in that part of the book which has received the greatest care. 

It is not much, but such commendation we can afford them, that nothing has yet been produced on the 
subject which has not many more inaccuracies. In noticing Roberts' book, we pointed out the want of 
proper proportion in the diagram of the table, the balls, and the pockets, and the incorrect manner in which the 
diverging lines which show the direction of the ball before and after impact were drawn. These mistakes have 
not been made by Bennett and Cavendish. In their pilot chapter on the spot stroke these authors omitted to 
notice the fkct so puzzling to beginners, that the point of the object ball aimed at is not the point struck, and 
that therefore the object ball does not move in a direction straight from the point aimed at, as many expect it 
to do. We called attention to this omission, and in the chapter on winning hazards the allied authors show 
that they appreciate the importance of calling attention to this. But we think they would have done better to 
have mentioned the fact and explained the reasons, and left the required modifications to the good sense and 
practice of the learner tlian to have given a rule so absurdly unpractical as that on page loi. ** Draw an 
imaginary line from the centre of the pocket through the object ball, and aim at a spot half the diameter of 
a ball from where the line ends." We should like to be present when a learner tried to carry out this advice. 
He must imagine a line, and then imagine a point in space on this imaginary line i^ inches exactly from an 
imaginary point in the object ball, and when he has realised this triply imaginary point he must play to hit it, 
in the hope of producing a certain effect on a ball at varying distances to the side of it. The truth is, no 
practical rule can be given for this stroke, which will be of the slightest use to the learner. The utmost that 
can be done is to guard him against the very natural mistake he is likely to fall into. Assiduous practice alone 
can enable him to make the necessary allowance. 

The diagrams have been executed with great care. They are 196 in number, and, after a minute 
examination, there is only one in which we have been able to detect an error. In diagram 94, page 250, after 
the cannon, the course of the red ball and that of the striker's ball are impossible. Both balls move to the 
right of the line of direction. 

Tlie advice to the player on the general conduct of his game is confined to three general maxims. To 
play without side wherever it is possible. To prefer half ball strokes to all- others, and always to play on the 
red so as to bring it towards the middle of the table. These rules are doubtless valuable, and every player 
would do well to keep them in mind ; but we think the amount of counsel rather meagre for a book of such 
pretensions. The different effect of right and led hand side on balls played at contracted pockets is clearly 
pointed out This is a {)oint which we have always found much misunderstood. More might have been said 
about it, perhaps, with advantage, but what is said is both clear and correct. 

Passing from these minor matters, we come to the general plan of the book. It is first stated that 
the most profitable stroke for the amateur to study is the losing hazard — ^next, that 'Of all losing hazards, 
those played at half-ball are the most common and the most useful. Accordingly the greater part of the 
volume is devoted to an examination of these strokes. Those without side are divided into sLx, 
according to the degree of strength required, and the mode in which the striker's ball is to be hit. For 
practical purposes the instructions are good, and the learner cannot &il to improve his play by a continuous 
course of exercise at these strokes ; but when the writers try to define with precision what they mean by a 
half-ball, the confusion becomes bewildering. After a careful study, we have formed an opinion which we 
think will be found to be the true one. Bennett, as a practical player, gives considerable range to the half- 
ball, and calls any angle by this name which is finer than a three-quarter-ball on the one side and fuller than a 
quarter-ball on the other. This however is very vaguely stated, and the editor, apparendy uneasy at the want 
of precision, gives the accurate criterion, page 35. " The centre of the cue being pointed to the 
centre of the striker's ball, a line drawn through the cue and ball should just touch the extreme 
edge of the object ball." We may here remark that a very common mistake of Billiard players is to 
suppose that the red being struck a half-ball will diverge from the original direction of the striker's ball at 
an angle of 45 degrees, but any one who keeps the above definition in mind, and who takes the 
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trouble to draw the figures of the two balls with the lines of direction on paper, will find that the 
angle is one of 30 and not 45 degrees. This is a point so important in its bearings that it ought 
to have been dwelt upon by the authors. Ignorance of it leads many players into mistakes. 
When we examine the diagram, page 38, which shows the range of half ball losing hazards, we are at first in 
doubt whether it is meant that all these strokes are to be played a true half ball, or within the wider 
limits included by Bennett in his definition. It is not till we come to No. 6 that we are told to strike 
in this case rather fuller than a true half ball, whence we inferred that the others were to be true. But if 
so it is impossible that the red should always take the same direction perpendicular to the cushion, which 
course of the red, the letter-press says, is to be the proof that it has been struck a true half ball.' As the im- 
portance of the half ball stroke is made the very foundation of the system, any vagueness as to its meaning is a 
serious fault. The loose way in which the term is used throughout is illustrated in the diagrams at pages 
82 and 84. Each of these strokes is represented as a half ball stroke, but the angles, as found from the 
direction taken by the red, vary more than 1 5 degrees. 

In speaking of cannons, the writers say that were a ball placed opposite the centre of a pocket, the same 
stroke that makes a losing hazard in the pocket will now make a cannon ; but the greater range of stroke is not 
pointed out or insi.sted upon as it deserves. The balls have a diameter of 2^-^ inches. The width of the 
pocket in most club tables is 3^ inches ; when straight opposite the pocket, the ball has therefore a range of 
if inch without touching, and as the ball will go into the pocket, even after touching the shoulder slightly, the 
range becomes in practice equal to ij inches. In playing for a cannon, the striker's ball has a range of two 
diameters, or 4-J- inches between touching on one side or the other. This is considerably more than twice as 
great as the range for a pocket in the most favourable position. It is therefore easier to make a cannon on 
either named side of the object ball than to make a losing hazard at the same distance and angle. It is 
generally believed that by the use of side you can extend the range in playing for losing hazards. This 
however is true only when the pocket is contracted because of the ball not being directly opposite to it Side 
will in this case give nearly as great a range to a ball not straight as to one right opposite to the mouth. But 
no increase of range is to be obtained by giving side to a ball going straight to the pocket. Whatever can be 
gained off one shoulder is lost on the other. So that it may be taken as true that you have a width to come 
and go upon two-and-a-half times as great in playing for a cannon as in playing for a pocket, whether open or 
contracted. 

But the greatest fault we have to find with a book dealing almost exclusively with losing hazards and 
cannons is that the course taken by the striker's ball after impact is always represented by a straight line, and 
never by a curve, as it ought to be. Either the author or his editor seems to have had some misgivings on 
the point, for on page 45 it is said that in the particular stroke spoken of the direction would be slightly 
curved, because the ball was struck above its centre, but that it is shewn straight in the diagram for the sake 
of simplicity. It is difficult to see how simpHcity is gained by substituting an incorrect straight line for a 
correct curved one. No doubt it saves the authors the trouble of ascertaining the correct curve, and thus 
makes the preparation of the diagram simpler for them, if less useful to the reader. But the remark we 
have quoted shows a radical misconception of the subject. The course of the ball is curved, not alone because 
the ball is struck above its centre ; for any rolling motion at the time of striking after oblique impact causes 
the striker's ball to move in a curved path. By representing the course of the players ball by straight lines, the 
authors have obscured a principle of great generality in Billiards, and so important, both in theory and practice, 
that we are tempted to explain it for the benefit of the learner. 

If ivory were perfectly elastic, and Billiard-tables without friction, the course of the object ball and that of 
the striker's ball would always be at right angles to one another. If ivory were perfectly elastic, and the balls 
to meet without any rolling motion in the active ball, the same proposition will be true, notwithstanding the 
friction of the table. The modification required by the want of perfect elasticity may easily be made. The 
best ivory Billiard-balls are one-sixteenth less than perfect in this respect. Therefore the two courses will 
diverge from each other at an angle of 86 deg. in place of 90 deg. The difference is so slight as scarcely to 
be worth taking into account, especially as the effect of friction is much more important This does not 
however show itself at once. It is sensibly true that in all cases where the stroke is half ball or finer, and 
usually in sharp strokes up to three quarters ball, the balls separate at an angle of 86 deg. The line of the 
red continues straight ; the striker's ball generally takes a curved path, because the rotation that all balls 
not played with screw take from the friction of the table is always pulling in the original direction, and is far 
less rapidly weakened by friction than the sliding motion which is the first effect of the collision. 

The conclusion then that we have come to on the merits of the volume is, that there is much to praise, 
little to find fault with, but great omissions to regret But this is the only book on the subject likely to reach 
the honour of a second edition. Should it do so, a litde labour and a few alterations will make it the standard 
work — one that need fear no rival 

It would be unjust to the publishers not to mention the extreme beauty and elegance of the get-up. The 
paper, the printing, and the diagrams are such as few firms can equal, and none surpass. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

We suppose that it is now an established fact that a healthy intellectual taste in dramatic matters has sprung 
up in the public. Many causes may have served to originate or give an impetus to this better taste. The 
critics have, of late, criticised more wisely, managers have been imbued with a more artistic spirit, and the 
memorable visit of the Comddie Fran^aise in 1871 may have had some influence in the movement At that 
time it was suggested that a model theatre should be established, conducted by enlightened capitalists, who 
should subject their company to a kind of competitive examination. This scheme, which, had it ever been 
matured, would never have had the slightest chance of success, came to nothing, and the improved state of 
things which we now chronicle every month is mainly owing to the exertions of certain new and old managers. 
Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Bateman, Mrs. Bancroft, Messrs. James and Thorne, and the lessee of the Queen's theatre, 
have all assisted in the good work, and to the two former belong the especial credit of fostering the talents of 
Messrs. Wills and Gilbert, the most successful writers of the day of intellectual plays. But in so enormous a 
place as I/ondon, with its stationary and floating population, it is absolutely impossible to make a cultivated 
taste the characteristic of all playgoers, who may be roughly divided into three classes — those who go to the 
theatre for the benefit of their minds, and who appreciate wit, satire and pathos — those who go for mere 
amusement, with a preference for melodrama and low comedy — and those who go to satisfy mere vicious tastes, 
more especially the lust of the eye. The first class is now crowding to hear The Wicked Worlds The School far 
Scandal, Money and Charles /. The second is rather badly off for its peculiar food, as the Adelphi is given up 
to the eccentric performances of an American entertainer, and the Holbom, at which a stupid, if harmless, 
domestic melodrama was produced at Christmas, has closed its doors for want of sufiicient custom. For the 
third class there is the Alhambra, and the various theatres devoted to opera bouffe, and there are a few entertain- 
ments which, though certainly not intellectual, are not exactly stupid, nor exactly immoral, but partake a little 
of the nature of both ; as for instance Babil and Bijou taken in relation to the eye, and Witlwitt Ijrve in relation 
to the ear. We do not know how to classify the Drury I^ane pantomime, unless it be as a gigantic financial success. 
Nothing can be a clearer proof of the number of London playgoers, and the variety of their tastes, than the 
fact that side by side with the success achieved by the good plays we have mentioned, must be recorded the 
enormous amount of money wasted over the Drury I^ane pantomime. We are informed by a gentleman, who 
is anxious to take some young friends to Drury Lane, that he is weary of ai)i)lying for seats at the Box Ofllice. 
The whole theatre is booked for weeks beforehand, and it is asserted that the receipts ofa morning and evening 
performance average ;£9oo. On a moderate computation, Mr. Chatterton will receive in two months nearly 
;^2 5,000, and ought not to be surprised at the proprietors of Drury I^ne wishing to raise his rent. It is 
simply marvellous how an entertainment, constructed with such flimsy materials, can thus draw people to it 
The humour of the harleiiuinade has long since departed, and it comes to this, that ;£^2 5,000 is paid by the 
public to see ballet girls hung on wires, and Mr. Yokes throw his legs over the heads of his relations. 

Our readers will perhaps be inclined to fidget over these desultory remarks, and will ask themselves 
impatiently when we are coming to the principal, in fact the only dramatic event of the month, the production, 
at the Haymarket, of The Wicked World, We certainly do not underrate its importance. It is a 
landmark in dramatic literature ; it has excited attention in the most intellectual circles ; it has been 
criticised . in journals not often given to dramatic criticism ; it has been made the subject of correspondence 
in the Pall Mall Gazelle ; and the clever critic of the Observer, who has sudden and uncontrollable 
j)ropensities for gush, has poured on Mr. Gilbert's head whole barrels of his sweet oil. If we cannot 
echo completely all this prai.se, we make the confession in real humility, and whilst we endeavour 
to point out why we do not consider The Wicked World an advance on the previous works of the 
author, we acknowledge that we may be altogether wrong in our judgment. Let us not be misunderstood 
There can be no two opinions on the beauty and grace of the text of Mr. Gilbert's play. There is true poetiy 
in the spirit of the lines, and true poetry in their composition ; the ideas are nobly conceived, and a fine moral 
is aimed at, if not exactly hit. In construction it is inferior to Py^ialion, for in listening to the natural story 
of Galatea, and in witnessing the reality of her sorrows and impressions, the spectators forget her unreal 
existence. In 7he Wicked World, the fairies are as unreal in their spiritual ideas of love at first, as they are 
afterwards in their violent exaggeration of material love. Again, the cursing scene at the end of the second act, 
with which Miss Robertson brings down the house, is surely inartistic, for it leads to nothing. In the third 
act, Selene (Miss Robertson) is as love-sick as ever, and the curse might never have been uttered, unless it is 
intended to exhibit still further the demoralisation of the fairy under tlie influence of human love. Nor is Mr. 
( iilbert, generally so impartial and free from extravagance, justified in sending up to fair>'land the very lowest 
s|)ecimens of the human race, men rude equally in form, speech and mind. To carry out his idea, he might 
have given us an average man, instead of a character drawn, perhaps, from a literary club. In fact it is the 
extreme he has gone to on either side, both in the ultra refinement of his fairies, and the ultra grossness of his 
men, that robs The Wicked World of that truth to nature so conspicuous in Pygmalion. 

The construction of the play is, however, what we have least to complain of. It would be an insult to 
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Mr. Gilbert to say that his dialogue is coarse or indecent, but it may be said that it is indelicate, and by no 
means suited to the ears of young and refined girls who may he expected to visit the Haymarket theatre. 
The characters in The Wicked World enter into an almost surgical discussion on love, and anatomise its 
symptoms, characteristics and results, with great nakedness. The result of this in a private perusal of the play 
might be salutary and even ennobling, but on the stage it is quite the reverse. There is this disadvantage 
about the theatre, that you cannot select the audience. In St. Paul's Cathedral, we believe, lectures are given 
to men only, and in private life a man keeps to himself such books as he considers unfit for the younger 
members of his family. But at a theatre, all ages and both sexes muster together. We know full well that 
there is a portion of any audience, more especially a Haymarket one, that will see a double entendre where 
none is intended, and will to the most innocent lines attach a hidden^ dirty meaning, utterly unsuspected by the 
author. But, making due allowance for this, will Mr. Gilbert assure us that there is no second meaning to 
certain of his lines, as, for instance, those delivered by the fairies at the beginning of the second act ? And 
would he, if Mr. Buckstone had not been in the cast, have put into the mouth of the character represented by 
that popular manager, words which make the grosser portion of the audience roar with laughter, not at their 
wit, but at their coarseness ? In fine, has not Mr. Gilbert, whom we should have suspected to be the last 
man to love to captivate the vulgar, set himself deliberately to pander to their tastes ? We think he has, and it 
is to us a matter of sincere regret that he should thus mar his beautiful handiwork. He may plead the example 
of Shakspeare, of Sheridan, and of the French dramatists, and may follow the silly fashion of railing at what 
is called, in parrot cry, " insular prejudice ; " but the drawbacks of great men are not meant to be imitated, and 
a preference for refinement and delicacy is not prejudice. 

We shall have expressed ourselves badly if our readers gather from our remarks that the play is not 
worth hearing. It is worthy of the closest attention, and if the author would publish it, it would be perhaps 
better fitted for private reading than public representation. The honours of the acting belong to the ladies, 
Mis.ses Robertson, Roselle and Litton, whose delivery of Mr. Gilbert's verse is as good as one could wish ibr. 

The prolific Mr. Byron has written yet another comedy for the Strand Theatre. The title, Old SoldierSy 
reflects equally the nature of the principal persons in the drama, and the materials with which Mr. Byron has 
constructed his handiwork. There is not a situation, nor an incident in Old Soldiers, that has not done duty in 
scores of previous plays, including those written by Mr. Byron himself. Not such a Fool as he Looks, Naval 
Engagements y The Two Roses, Caste, and numberless other plays, occur to us as campaigning fields on which 
Mr. Byron's Old Soldiers have fought. The closing scene, in which an objectionable father is advised to betake 
himself to the West Indies, where billiards and brandy make up the sum of life, bears too strong a 
resemblance to the last scene of Caste to be overlooked. But however old his materials, Mr. Byron's jokes and 
humour are always firesh and acceptable, and he would seem to have an exhaustless store of good things at his 
command. Just as a careful housewife re-covers her chairs from time to time with new colours, so Mr. Byron 
keeps a series of standing plots, which he freshens up at intervals with a new garniture of dialogue. In Old 
Soidiers he has supplied us with several new jokes and repartees, and in the role of the hero, drops them from 
his mouth in serene unconsciousness. The play is a success, and thus proves that Mr. Byron can put his new 
-wine into old bottles without disadvantage. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

J. Phillips (Guildford). — The problem shows promise, but is 
much too easy for our pages. Try again. 

J. P. (Bedford). — The last pair are very neat and very accept- 
able. The five move problem shall appear in due course, but as 
regards the substituted problem, please look at the following 

1. Kt to K B 3 ch I. K moves 

2. Kt to K 8 2. Kt to Kt sq 
If 2. Kt to Q 4 then 3. R moves and 4. Kt mates 

3. Kt takes P ch 3. Kt takes Kt 
4 R to K 5 mate 

J. M. (Brighton). — In the diagram numbered 11, if Black, in 
reply to White's I Qto QB 2, plays I Q to^KB 8, we see no attack, 
and in that numbered 13 in variation (f) if Black plays 2 P to Kt 7 
there is no mate next move. The latter is a very fine problem, 
and we shall be glad to publish it when corrected. 

W. W. (Redhill). — It is not mate on the second move, as you 
suppose, for the King can be played to K Kt 2. The problem is 
too easy in any case. 

J, H. E. (Partick). — Many thanks for the information, which 
we shall most certainly use at the proper time. 

W. B. M. (Inverness). — Thanks for the problem, which shall 
appear next month. Your good wishes are cordially appreciated. 



Borax (I^iverpool). — i . The mistake was really made ])\ the 
players. 2. See Mr. Placid 's letter in this number. 3. We have 
not seen the paper referred to, and it is not our practice to re\iew 
any Chess column that is not sent to us. 4. We should have 
been very glad to have recorded the match, had we received any 
account of it. 

W. Nash (St. Ncots). —Thanks for the trouble you have 
taken. See answer to i><?;Y7jr. uooimq OHAMaq] 

W. T. P. (Roehampton). — We are very grateful for your 
thoughtful and considerate letter. We have received assurances 
from many of the best composers in the world that they endorse 
the judges* award in our last Tourney — ^among others from 
Mr. Frank Healey. 

T. L. (Rathgar).~The W K should be at Q B 2. 

WHIST. 

R. — A and B play W^hist against X and Z. A and B are at 
four, and have got six tricks, when A leads a Spade ; X follows 
suit, B trumps, Z follows suit. A asks B if he has no Spade, 
and B says no. Thereupon X, seeing that A and B are game, 
throws up his cards. A and B do likewise, but Z retains his 
cards. On looking at B's cards, it is found that he has a Spade, 
and a revoke is claimed. A denies that it is a revoke, because 
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B has not played again, neither is the trick turned and quitted. 
He argues further, that although, in an ordinary case, wnen all 
the hands are thrown up, it might be a revoke, yet, because Z 
has held up his hand, and the game is not therefore over, there 
is still time to rectify the error, and he retains his right until the 
trick is tum^ and quitted, or until he or his partner has played 
again. He argiies that the throwing down the cards by B has 
nothing to do with the point, because he was induced to do so 
by X's irrc^larity, and further that the throwing down the 
cards by X induced B to throw down his cards, and he, B, had 
not therefore the same time to rectify his error that he otherwise 
would have had. Is it a revoke or not ? — Ams. The laws on 
the subject are contained in clauses 58 and 59 of the Code, which 
are as follows : — '* If a player or players, under the impression 
that the game is lost or won, or for other reasons, throw his or 
their cards on the table, face upwards, such cards are exposed, 
and liable to l^e called, each playerV by the adversary ; but 
should onv player alone retain his hand, he cannot be forced to 
abandon it. If all four ]>layers throw their cards on the table, 
face upwards, the hands are abandoned, and no one can again take 
up his cards. Should this general exhibition show that the game 
might have been saved, or won, neither claim can be entertained 
unless a revoke be establiskcti. The revoking players are then 
liable to the ordinary penalties for the revoke. And a case and 
opinion, in J. C.'swork, No. 8, p. 1 1 5. last edition, as follows : — 
** CaseS. — A takes a trick by trumping, and, as this trick makes 
him game, he throws down the remainder of his cards. It is 
then discovered that he has revoked. Is he too late to correct 
it — his cards remaining to l)e dealt with as exjwsed cards? 
Decisiou.--K has revoked. His claim of the game, and 
throwing do^vll his cards must be held, as against himself, as 
an act of playing. His cards are als-) liable to be called." 
These laws cover every point raised but one, to which wc 
will hereafter refer. B has not followe<l suit when he can. 
It is true that the trick has not U-en turned and (luitted, 
nor has he or his partner playeil again, but it has been 
repeatedly decided that throwing up the canls is an act 
which is equivalent to playing again. No doubt it would 
have been better that our law-makers should have inserted, 
in addition to the turning and quitting the trick, and playing 
again, the words, "or throws up his cards." They have not 
done so, but all players under the Code have agieed that the 
throwing up the cards is e(|uivalont to playing again. See case 7, 
Cavendish, where he says, **The throwing down of the cards 
being an act of play equivalent to playing to the following trick." 
Take as a case in point No. 8, which we have quoted. The 
gist of the matter is, tliat the throwing down the cards is an act 
of play. 'ITie first sentence, as to claiming the game, is surplus- 
age. As to the i>oint of B thnnving down his cards because X 
did so, there was no occasion for B to do anything of the sort ; 
and because X does wrong, there is no reason for H doing like- 
wise (see case 5 in Cavendish on this). The other point raised, 
vi7. because Z has not thrown up his cards, that therefore the 
game is not at an end, and therefore neither of the laws we have 
quoted are applicable to the case seems new, but untenable. It 
can .scarcely be argiied that because Z holds up his cards, that 
therefore he is in a worse position than if he had thrown them 
up, and it is etpially clear that had Z thrown up his cards, the 
revoke would have been complete. But why? Not because the 
trick was turned and (|uitled, or because B had played again, 
but because all the laws are at an end, except that which relates 
to the revoke. When a player throws down his cards, he might 
have had the power to save or win the game. This he may see 
when he looks at the other cards. This chance he has given up, 
but nothing more. If the game is given up by A and B as lost, 
they cannot rectify their blunder in throwing up their cards, but 
the law as to the revoke is kept alive until the cards are cut for 
the following deal, and we have a specific law on the subject, 
viz. that after the cards are thrown up, the revoke can still be 
established, and the revoking party are liable to the penalty for 
the revoke. Law 59 is the groundwork of the theory and practice 
that throwin^^ up the cards is equivalent to playing again, and we 
cannot, by any construction of law, or by the context, say that 
there is an exception to it when all or any of the players have 
not played again. There is no such exception in the law, and 
wc cannot invent it. In our opinion therefore, the law is clear 
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that B revoked. Tlie new point raised caused so much discus- 
sion that we were requestecl to submit the point to Mr. Clay, 
and that gentleman, with his usual kindness, has replied as 
follows : — "This decision is correct. The throwing down the 
canls by A and B must be taken, as against them, as an act of 
playing." J. C. 

G. J. — D. D. hand ; you do not make the best defensive 
moves. 

Alkc, T. T., Z. and Gorilla. — Solutions unsound. 

J. S. (Jamaica.) — If a player does not follow siut when he 
can, and he is in time to save the revoke, the card improperly 
played is an exposed card, and must be left on the table, and can 
be called. This is the only penalty for so playing. 

C. H. P.— My partner and I score the trick against two 
honours at the end of the first deal of a rubber, and the next deal 
we make two tricks and two honours, which we call, but my 
partner, overlooking we were already one, only puts three up, 
scoring four altogether, instead of calling game. When the 
card of the next deal is turned up, I remark to our adversaries 
that they have two scored by mistake, to which they reply, "no, 
we were two honours against your odd trick the first deal," and 
I then say, " quite right, and therefore we are out, as the four wc 
have just made, added to the one we had scored before is game." 
They concur in this, but say it is too late, and we refer to 
"Baldwin," when I claim the game under Law 11, but they 
still assert it is too late, according to the same law, as the trump 
card of the following deal had been tvinie<l up. Please inform 
me who is right, as there seems some ambiguity alxjut this rule ; 
in fact the latter part would appear to contradict the first part.— 
Ans. An erroneous score is ])roved prior to the conclusion of the 
game in which it occurred, and the score being corrected makes 
you came. Your adversaries are illogical. They say you have 
got into the fr>llowing game, and yet deny that you had won 
the first. If they had got out before the mistake was discovered, 
and before the trump card of the following deal was turned, then, 
by your carelessness, you would have lost the benefit of the 
first <k1<1 trick and the game, but inasmuch as you are still in 
the first game, it is impossible to say that you have not corrected 
your mistake before its conclusion. Your adversary' reads * game * 
and * hand ' as synonymous terms. 

PIQUET. 

BfKLiNcnoN.- You ciU for the deal, the player cutting the 
highest card commands the other to deal or not, as he pleases. 
Playing the ordinary game, of course ho makes the other deal, but 
in playing a given number of etpial games, or a partie of 6 hands, 
it is but a matter of fancy whether the one deals or the other. 
At the end of the partie, the usual plan is to cut again. The 
winner of the cut (again the highest) has the choice of cards. 
The cards cannot be changed after the game or partie has com- 
menced. 

IL— My adversary is at 99. All my cards are good, and I 
win the first seven tricks. I claim then to add ten for the cards, 
which saves the double before my adversary scores one. — Ans. 
The claim is incorrect. Tlie first trick your adversary wins 
scores l>efore the ten for the cards. 

B. — If a player takes in from the stock without discarding he 
can score nothing that hand. 

S. — If the i)ack is imperfect there must be a fresh deal. 

S. S.- -Elder hand has four cards good (4), sequences of 4 
and 3=11 and 14, Aces and three Kings = 28, and he plays 
29, 30, 31, 62, still playing winning canls, and the junior hand 
still scoring nothing. Is the claim of 62, after having said 31 
instead of 61, good? It is contended on the one side that, 
having scored 31, he cannot, after having played another card, 
jump to 62, i.e. that he has lost his right. On the other hand, 
the elder hand says I cannot be punished for a slip of the tongue. 
I have made a mistake, and I can rectify it. You are in no way 
damnified. Piquet is not a game of .surprise. It may be that 
I should have lost my right (although I do not think I should) if 
you had won the trick l^efore I scored 62, ix. if you had won 
the trick when I said by mistake 31, but until you had scored 
one, you had no right in the matter, and I can rectify any error 
I make. — Ans. The error in this case is a mere lapsus lingMd, 
capable of immediate correction, and subject to no penalty. 
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The whisperings of our petty buiKh." 



The annual dinner of the City of London Chess Club-— an event which, among Chess players, has come to be 
regarded much as the political quidnuncs of the pre-reforming days viewed the Ministerial whitebait at Green- 
wich, was held on Uie sth ultimo, at the new Club Room, City Restaurant, Milk Street, Cheapside, 
Mr. Gastineau, the President of the Club, in the chair. Among the visitors were, the venerable veteran 
Cochrane, Dr. Zukertort, and Messrs. Horwitz, Hopper, Devere and Duffy. After the usual loyal toasts, the 
President proposed the toast of the evening, " Prosperity to the City of London Chess Club," referring to 
the present high position of the society, and the well-grounded confidence of the members in its fiiture career. 
Toasts to the several office-bearers of the Club having been duly honoured, and responded to by Messrs. 
Steinitz, Potter, Howard and Down, and Mr. Murton, in a quaint and humourous speech, having reviewed the 
past career of the Club, from its infancy, and pronounced his natural pride in its adolescence, the Rev. 
Mr. Pearson proposed " The Health of the Visitors," coupling with the toast the name of Mr. Cochrane, whom 
he eulogised as a " giant in the world of Chess for almost as many years as there are squares upon the board." 
Mr. Cochrane returned thanks, and, in the course of an eloquent speech, paid a gracefiil compliment to 
Messrs. Steinitz and Zukertort, declaring the former gentleman to be, in his judgment, " the finest player of 
the age," — an opinion which was fully endorsed by the applause of his audience. " The Health of the Presi- 
dent," proposed by Mr. Chappell, in his happiest manner, was received with enthusiasm ; and the toast of 
** The Press " was responded to by Mr. Duffy. In the course of the evening, several excellent songs were sung 
by Messrs* Rudderforth, Down and Parry, Mr. Benyon, as instrumentalist, displaying powers far above 
the amateiu: standard. Mr. Gordon, the caterer, deserves the highest praise for the efficient manner in which 
the banquet was served, and, so long as he fills the responsible office of host, we believe his guests will assist 
in the fulfilment of the old City poet's prophecy, ** Claret still shall wet the Civic eye." 

It is definitely arranged that Oxford will play Cambridge a match at Chess, at the rooms of the City of 
London Chess Club, during the Boat Race week. 

The fourth contest between the Chess players of Bath and Bristol came off on the 6th ult., at the 
Guildhall, Bath ; twenty champions appearing for each side, and Bristol being again victorious. The score 
in this annual match now stands : — Bristol 3, Bath i, that on the present occasion being — 

Won. Lost. Drawn. 

Bristol ... 35 ... 2^ ... 14 
Bath ... 27 ... 35 ... 14 

We have much pleasure in announcing that a match has been arranged between Mr. Wisker, the English 
champion, and Mr. Bird. The match is to be played for a nominal stake, the winner of the first seven games 
to be declared the victor, and the games are to be played alternately at the St. George's Club and Simpson's 
Divan. May the best man win ! 

We are indebted to the Secretary of the Cambridge Staunton Chess Club for the information that the 
me.Tibers of that Association have elected the following gentlemen to office for the ensuing year: — President, 
Mr. R. M. Simon (Caius) ; Vice President, Mr. A. G. Rogers (Trinity) ; Hon. Sec, J. N. Keynes (Pembroke). 

A correspondent has favoured us with the following, which we have not taken the trouble to verify by 
referaice to the Schachzeitung, We say of his letter, as he says of the game, senon e vhro, ^c. 

* Very Irregular Opening. 

Mme. dbRrmusat. 
White. 

1. P to Q 3 

2. P to K 4 

3. P to K B 4 

4. P takes P 

5. KttoQB3 

6. PtoQ4 

7. P to K Kt 3 



Bj W9lV of illustration to the remarks on the first 
NapoU.<m s Chess, perhaps your readers would be 
interesced by the following game, originally published, 
I bd'icye, about thirty years ago, in the Berliner 
Schjuhfteitung. The game is believed to be the very 
one placed by the Emperor on the night of the Due 
d'Enghien's execution. Of course, I cannot vouch for 
its historical accuracy, but it will be allowed from 
internal evidence, I think that — 

**Se non ^ v^ro, ^ ben trovato." 



Napolbon. 
Black. 

1. Kt to K B 3 

2. KttoQ B3 

3. P to K 4 

4. Q Kt takes P 

5. KKttoKKtS 

6. Q checks 

7. Q to K B 3 



Mme. dbRbmusat. 
White. 

8. KttoKR3 

9. K to K 2 

10. KtoQ3 

11. K takes Kt 

12. K takes B 

13. K moves 



Napoleon. 
BUck. 

8. QKttoKB6ch 

9. Kt takes Q Feb 

10. KttoK4ch 

11. Bto QB4ch 

12. Q to Q Kt 3 ch 

13. Q mates 
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Yet another correspondent, who, relying upon his artful negative, and the impossibility of disproving it*" 
sends us the following Pretty Hoax. 

Sir, — The following extract, from Spenser's "Faerie Queene," Book I., Canto I., is not contained in the later editions, and 
as it refers to Chess will interest your readers. Yours, &c., P. H. 



« 



A gentle Knight pricked o'er the chequered plain, 
Y'clad in mighty armes, and silver shielde, 
Sworne servant He of dread Caissa's Queene, 
Whom he had helpwl in many a bloody fielde. 
With all the strength that he in armes could wielde : 
Ne for his life He cared not one bitt. 
But wolde it gladly for his soveraigne yielde. 
Full iolly Knight he seemed, and laire did sitt 
As one for Knightly giust and fierce encounter fitt. 



Two mitred Byshops rode him faire l>eside, 

Who, holy as they were, colde strike a blow 

In a good cause, ne cared themselves to hide 

Behind a castle from the threatening foe : 

Eight sturdy yeomen companied him also, 

And eke a Knightly comrade once he had. 

But he was captive now in dungeon low ; 

At thought whereof our Knight was sometime sad, 

Sometime would lash about like one was downright mad." 



BLACK. 
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Herr Zukertort's visit to Glasgow appears to have given general pleasure to the Chess players of that 
City. The Glasgow Club held a special festival in honour of this distinguished player's visit, on the 25 th of 
January, at which Sheriff Spens presided. 

Herr Rosenthal held a Chess Shance at Paris, on the 24th of January last, which attracted the attendance 
of nearly 200 personages, including many notabilities of the Chess fashionable and political worlds. Heir 
Rosenthal played simultaneously 28 players, and in the result scored 22 and lost 4, two being drawn. 

A new monthly Chess Journal, Le Pion, appeared on the ist ult, at Marseilles, published by the Amateurs 
iiu Cerde Artistique, and edited by M. A. L. Maczuski. The first number (ist February) contains the Laws of 
Chess, several games, and a Chess study by M. Lepeytre (White to win), after a drawn position by Philidor. 
The subscription is 10 francs per annum, plus the postage. We welcome most heartily another advocate in 
Caissa's court. 

From Vienna (Austrian Schachzciiung\ we have the intelligence of 
the death of Herr Joseph Mandelbliih, well kno^Mi as a problem com- 
poser, of great merit, who died suddenly, at Olmutz, on the 31st January 
last, in the 71st year of his age. The problem in the margin was pub- 
lished in the Vienna ResicUnzbiatt on the day of his death, and, in 
ffumoriam, we present it to our readers. 

Sissa de Schaakspeler^ is the title of a new weekly penny papen 
published at Wijk, in Holland, containing articles on Chess, Problems, 
Games and Polish Draughts. It is printed in the Dutch, but our readers 
need not be scared at that — for that is, after all, only English with new 
spelling — in any case every Chess player can understand the games and 
the problems. 

One of the most interesting weekly Chess columns we have seen 
for many a day, is now appearing in the Bayonne Herald (New Jersey). 
Mediaeval and modem Chess, Chess charades and stories, capital 
problems, and instructive games, make up a weekly banquet, from which 
readers of newspaper Chess, on this side of the Atlantic, would be glad 
to pick up a few of the crumbs. 

A Chess column has been opened in the Oestliche Post^ a New 
York Journal, intended for the (jerman residents of that city, and 

printed in the German language. It is edited by Mr. Mackenzie, and the numbers to hand are enriched by 
several games played by the editor yielding the odds of Q Kt It is a rare thing to see Mr. Mackenzie in 
print, and he should gratify us more frequently. 

Mr. Carpenter's instructive notes on King's Chess Euclid, now appearing in the Neia York Clipper, are 
deserving of extensive circulation, and we feel certain would be specially interesting to English problem 
composers, who in general are well acquainted with Herr Kling's great work. We take the liberty of quoting 
the following definitions laid down by Mr. Carpenter as the basis of an uniform system for the classification of 
problems. 

I. Variation. — Each change in the Defence that demands a change in the Attack produces a variation. 

II. Permxt Problem. — When the Defence has one or more moves, or series of moves, in each such variation that permit no 
choice for the Attack, the problem is practically correct ; but not necessarily in its highest degree of perfection, which follows, 
ooly : — When every possible move of the Defence permits but one reply. 

III. Defective Problem. — In the former case, that is : — When, in every variation, certain moves, but net every possible 
move, of the Defence, permit but one reply, the problem may be terme<l, for the sake of distinction, " Defective." 

IV. Imperfect Problem. — When in one or more variations, but not in every variation, the Defence has no move that per- 
mits but one reply, the problem is '* Imperfect." 
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V. Faulty Problem. — When every variatioa is imperfect, but still the main idea of the solution remains unchanged, the 
proble m is ** Faulty." 

VI. Unsound Problem. — When the problem may be solved by two or more methods, widely and radically different, it L* 
"Unsound." 

New Chess and reading rooms have been opened in New York, at the Cafe Metropolitan, where all the 
local and foreign papers are to be found. 

The Brooklyn Tournament ended in the victory of Mr. Delmar, with a score of 19 games won and 5 
lost, Mr. F. Perrin being a good second, with a score of 18 games won and 5 lost. It should not end there, 
Messrs. Perrin and Delmar. 

In our last number, we announced the result of the Telegraphic match between Victoria and New South 
Wales, a tie. We have now the pleasure of recording that a new Melbourne weekly journal {Toum and Country) 
opened with a Chess column, and the number received contains a problem for beginners, by Mr. Henderson, 
a game between Steinitz and Zukertort, from this joiunal, and an appreciative review of ourselves and the 
Quarterly ChronicU, 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 210, by Dr. S. Gold. — As printed, this problem cannot 
be solved in four moves. The White Panon at Q B ^ should be a 
Black one. W. Stedfield says, ** An attractive position, but as 
neither composers, printers, nor even editors are infallible, I re- 
signed after twenty minutes* deliberation." 

No. 211, by James Pierce. — Correct solution. ** Not difficult, 
but very pretty." (W. Stedfield.) Correct solution. "Very 
neat and pretty." (F. W. Lord.) "Pretty, but hardly up to 
Mf. Pierce's standard." (W. Nash.) 

No. 212, by F. Healey. — Correct solution. "A good idea, 
well expressed, and not over-easy reading. (W. Sted field.) 
Correct solution. " Neat, but somewhat devoid of variations." 
<F. W. Lord.) Correct solution. "Is worthy of its com- 
poser." (W. Nash.) 

No. 213, by R. B. Wormald. — Correct solution. " A very 
difficult problem ; the sacrifice of Q in the third move is cleverly 
hidden. (W. Stedfield.) Correct solution. " Contains some 
fine variations, though others are rather weak." (W. Nash.) 

No. 214, by W. T. Pierce. — Correct solution. "A goo<l 
problem, and, like most of the class to which it belongs, ex- 
•■tremely difficult. " ( W . Stedficld. ) 

No. 215, by C. W. — Correct solution. "The threatened 



check from either Black Knight forces the first move upon 
attention of the solver." (W. Stedfield.) 

No. 216, by F. W. Lord. — Correct solution. " Here again 
the impending check by Kt takes B, clears the ground. There 
are two ways of mating in variation, B takes Kt, one by the H 
and one by P to Kt 4. For all that I think highly of the 
problem." (W. Stedficld.) Correct solution. " Neat, l>ut 
simple ; the sacrifice of the Q is ingenious." (W, Nash.) 

No. 217, by J. H. Finlinson. — Correct solution. " A finishetl 
example of the style now in fashion. What purpose is tlie 
White Kt at Q R 8 intenrled to serve?" (W. Stedfield. > 
Correct solution. " Two movers of this class are very tame ; 
the Kt at R 8 appears to be superfluous." (W. Nash.) Correct 
solution. "A perfect problem ; nearly all White's pieces on the 
board, and yet but one solution ! " (F. W. Lord.) 

No. 218, by P. T. Duffy. — Correct solution. "I found this 
problem difficult, but when I had solved it, \Vas surprised that 
It should have been so. There are several dual moves in the 
variations." (W. Stedfield.) Correct solution. " This problem 
looks more difficult than it is. It woiUd seem that if ymi 
permitted the B K to get to his 6th, he could escape." (F. W, 
Lord.) 

No. 219, by Timon. -C'oriect solution. "A very neat little 
problem." (W. Stedfield.) Correct solution. "Pretty ami 
ingenious." (F. W. Lonl.) Correct solution. (W. Nash.) 



No. CCX. 



WHITB. 



BLACK. 



Kt to Q R 4 ch 
Q to K Kt 2 
Kti 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



FEBRUARY NUMBER. 



No. ccxni. 



WHITK. 



BLACK. 



X R takes Kt 
3 K takes R 
to Q 3 dbl. ch 3 K. moves 
Q inate&. 

Note.— The White Pawn at Q B 4 
should be a Black one. 



I Q to K B 8 z Q toQ B 8ch(a) 

;3 BtoQBadis.ch3 Q takes R 
^ to B 5 ch 3 Aught 
matex. 

, (a) If I R to Q B 7 ch, then B takes 
R, &c. 



\^ 



No. CCXI. 



z Kt to K B 3 
a Kt to K B a 
3 B or R mates. 



1 P takes Kt 

2 Aught 



No. CCXIL 

z Q to K 3 1 Aught 

3 mates accordingly. 



I KtoKt3dis.ch 
3 B to R 4 
3 Q to Q k sq 
14 Q to Q 4 mate. 

(a) 
a B to Kt 4 



No. OGxrv. 

1 K to B 5 (a) 
3 K to Kt 5 
3 KtoBs 



3 Q to K Kt sq, &C. 



X KtoKs 
a KtoBs 



NcCXIXV. 



WHITE. 

I KtoQB4 

2 

3 



Q to Q sq 

Mates accordingly. 



BLACK. 

I Kt takes B 
a Aught 



No. CCXVIL 

WHITB. BLACK. 

I R to R sq z Au^ht 

'.' Mates accordingly. 



I 



No. ccxvin. 



No. CCXVI. 

X Q takes P z K to Q 4 (a) 

2 Q to K 6 ch a K takes Q 

3 Kt to K B 4 mate. 

(a) If Black plays z K to Kt6, then 

foUow!« — 
a Q to Q R 4 ch, &c., and if 

z B takes Kt, then 
White's answer is 
a Q to K 6 di, &C. 



.g,„K, 



I Kt takes Q (a) 
a Aught 



10^3 
1 3 Kt mates. 

I (a) If Black plays i K to K 6. Whi'te'« 

answer Is — 

2 Q ukes P ch, Ac. 

CCXIX. 

I K to Kt 4 X K ukes Kt 

2PtoKB4 2P moves 

3 B to B 5 Biate^ 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. CCXX.— By Dr. S. Gold. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three n 



No. CCXXI.— By J. Mznzies. 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. CCXXII.— By R. B. Wormald. 

BLACK. 



No. CCXXIIL— By J. A. Miles (Fakenham). 

BLACK. 



WHITE, 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 






No. CCXXV.-By Victor Gobgias. 

BLACK. 





CCXXVI.— By G. A. English. 

BIACK. 



Ni CCXXVII— ByA C Pearson 



White to plsy uid mate m three moves. 
No CCXXVIII— ByF W Lord 



^•' 



* J.* r 



^2 ^.*^^- >-^'*' 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three morei. 

No CCXXX By W B Mason 





N« CCXXXI —By C W (of Sunbu^) Mo. CCXXXII.— By F. E. Ensor. 



WHITK. 
White lo play and mate in tour moves. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



White to pby and mate in seven raovei 
vithout moving either Queen from the rank 
on which it tlmds. 
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GAMES. 

Edited by J. WISKER. 

THE EVANS' GAMBIT. 

[Translation.] 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — In the February number of the Westminster Papers I found a note respecting the defence in 
Game CXIV, (between Messrs. Neumann and Schulten), which greatly interested me. You appear to utterly 
condemn that defence ; whether rightly or wrongly I cannot at present say, but time will, I hope, show. 
Meanwhile, you would oblige me by devoting a few moments to the analysis of Herr Zukertort {Neue Berlvner 
Sc/tachzeitung, 1870, pp. 294-5). In this analysis Herr Zukertort gives the following moves : — 



9. P to Q 5 

0. B to Kt 2 

1. B to Q 3 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. Q Kt to K 2 

4. Q to Q 2 

5. K to R sq 



9. Kt to Q R 4 

10. Kt to K 2 

11. Ca.stles 

12. Kt to K Kt3 

13. P to Q B 4 

14. P to K B 3 

15. B to Q B 2 



16. Q R to B sq 

17. Q Kt to K Kt3 

18. Kt to K B 5 

19. B to K 2 

20. Q B to Q 4 

21. Q to Qsq 



16. Q R to Kt sq 

17. P to Q Kt 4 

18. P to Q B 5 

19. P to Q Kt 5 

20. P to Q B 6 

21. K B to Kt 3 



K R to Kt sq 



"And now should follow 22 P to K Kt 4," whereupon Herr Zukertort remarks : — 

"22 Kt^oKBs This move of the Knight appears to be utterly inefficient, as 23 icftou^^ follows 
To 23 Kt to K 6 would follow 24 R to Kt 3 " Tj^jg however seems to me an error, as Black can capture the 
K B P, checking. Therefore 22 kH^b 5 is not a bad move. 

Which continuation would you recommend at the 22nd move ? I do not believe there is anything better 
than 22 p ,oQ R 3 ; for with any other continuation, especially on the slightest oversight of White, the two Black 
Knights, which you consider very badly posted, would enter the game with decisive effect 

You would greatly oblige me if you could find an opportunity of affording me some little information on 
the matter. ^Vith highest esteem, &c., 

Diissddorf %th February. M. G. Schnitzler. 

[We need scarcely say that the remarks of our esteemed correspondent apply to the normal attack and 
defence, in which Black plays his Knight to Q R 4, and afterwards throws up his Q B P and K B P. 

Touching the above variation, we are of opinion that the attack selected is not the best that is open to 
the choice of White, and further, that it is not conducted in the most effective manner. At move 17 and 18, 
instead of bringing round the Queen's Knight to K Kt 3 and K B 5, we believe it to be preferable to retire 
the King^s Knight to Knight's square, and then advance the K B P two squares. The two Klnights are then 
advanced forward to K B 4, K Kt 3, K R 5, or K 6, as the course of the game may direct The line 
adopted in the variation quoted by Herr Schnitzler affords Black too much opportunity on the Queen's side. 

We have said, in the second place, that the attack selected in Herr Zukertort's variation is not conducted 
in a most effective manner. There is no sufficient reason why at move 14 the White Queen should be played 
to Q 2. She renders no great service in that position, and at move 21 is obliged to retire. Thus two moves 
are lost in this critical situation. Why not at once proceed by K to R sq, Q R to Q B, &c. ? For Black to 
defend himself in that case, by Q B to Kt 5, would be worse than useless. Again, 16 Q R to Q B sq, is 
of no service in the variation as it stands. The action of the Rook is soon completely nullified by the advance 
of the Black Pawns. When it is intended to play the Kings Bishop to Q Kt sq, this play of the White Rook 
is necessary, but in the variation we are discussing the Bishop is retreated to K 2. The result of the loss of 
time on the part of White is, that whilst Black's Pawns are well forward on the Queen's side. White has done 
nothing on his right wing. 

As regards the proper play for White at move 22, we agree with Herr Schnitzler that 22 P to Q R 3 
looks as good as any other, for it would tend to break up the formidable Black PawTis. It is however essen- 
tially a defensive line of action. Moreover, we are by no means certain that the course ^ken by Hen 
Zukertort is bad. If — 

22. P to K Kt 4 22. Kt to K B 5 

23. K R to Kt sq 23. Kt to K R 6 

As Herr Schnitzler recommends, White is not obliged to move his Rook to Kt 3. He may play it to Kt 2. 
If then the Black Knight returns to K B 5, again attacking the Rook, White simply advances R to K Kt 3, and 
has gained time. Nevertheless, the play and position of White are not so satisfactory as they might be. — Ed.] 
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GAME CXVIL— Played in the late Challenge Cup Tourney. 

(Q B P Opening.) 



White. 
Major Minchin. 

1. P to K 4 

2. KttoKB3 

3. P to Q B 3 

4. P to Q 4% 

5. B to Q Kt s 

6. B to Q R 4 

7. P to Q 5 

8. B to Q B 2 (b) 

9. B to K Kt 5 

0. B takes Kt 

1. Kt to K R 4 

2. Q to K R 5 ch 

3. B takes P (d) 

4. Q takes Q 

5. P to K B 3 

6. P to K Kt 4 

7. Q Kt to Q 2 



Black. 
Mr. WiSKER. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. P to K B 4 (a) 

4. P to Q 3 

5. P to Q R 3 

6. Kt to K B 3 

7. P to Q Kt 4 

8. Q Kt to K 2 

9. P takes K P 

0. Kt P takes B 

1. Q to Q 2 (c) 

2. K to Q sq 

3. Q to K Kt 5 

4. B takes Q 

5. B to Q 2 

6. B to K R 3 

7. B to K Kt 4 



18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23- 

24. 

25- 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30- 
31- 
32. 

33' 



White. 

Major Minchin. 

Kt to K Kt 2 

P to K R 4 (0 
Kto K2 

K takes B 

P takes P 

Kt to K 3 

P to K R 5 

Q R to K Kt sq 

Kt to K 2 

Kt takes Kt 

P to K Kt s 

P to K R 6 

R to K R 4 

RtoK3 

R to K R 2 

KtoB 2 



Black. 
Mr. WisKER. 



18. P to K R 4 (e) 

19. R P takes P 

20. B takes Kt 

21. P to KB4(g) 

22. P takes B 

23. Kt to K Kt 3 

24. Kt to K B 5 

25. R to K R 3 

26. K to K 2 

27. P takes Kt 

28. R to R sq 

29. B to K B 4 

30. P to K B 6 

31. Q R to K B sq 

32. R to K B 4 

^^, R takes P and wins 



(a) This defence to the Q B P opening is not so good as 3 P to Q 4- 



(b) Taking the Knight would have given Black a finely developed game, and the advanced Pawn at Q B 6 would soon have 
fallen. 

(c) This move relieves Black from all apprehension of serious consequences arising from his eccentric opening. 

(d) If 13. Q to K B 7 Black answers with 13. P to K B 4, and afterwards R to K Kt sq or K Kt to Kt 3, according to circum- 
stances, having much the better game. 

(e) Black has the better situation. 

(0 19 P to K R 3 is the best move. 

(g) Hastily played. "White gets the two passed Pawns for his piece, and gives Black much trouble. The second player should 
have taken K B P with P, having then a superiority of force and position. 



CXVllI. — Between Mr. Gossip and Mr. MacDonnell. 



White. 
Mr. Gossip. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. Kt to K B 3 

4. P to K R 4 

5. Kt to K 5 

6. Kt takes K Kt P 

7. Kt takes Kt ch 

8. Kt to Q B 3 

9. P to Q 4 

10. Q to K B 3 

11. P to K 5 

12. Q takes QKtP 



(AUgaier Gambit) 



Bkck. 



Mr. MacDonnell. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P takes P 

3. P to K Kt 4 

4. P to K Kt 5 

5. P to Q 3 (a) 

6. Kt to K B 3 (b) 

7. Q takes Kt 

8. B to K 3 (c) 

9. E to K R 3 

10. R to K Kt sq (d) 

11. P takes P 

12. P takes Q P (e) 



White. 



Mr. Gossip. 

13. Q takes R (f) 

14. Q takes Q Kt ch 

15. B to Q Kts ch 

16. Q takes R 

17. B to K 2 

18. P to Q Kt 3 

19. B to Q R 3 

20. P takes B P 

21. K to B sq 

22. Q R to Q sq 

23. Q to K R 8 ch and 



Black. 
Mr. MacDonnell, 

13. P takes Kt 

14. K to Q 2 

15. KtoQ3 

16. Q to K 4 ch 

17. K to K 2 

18. P to Q B 4 

19. P to K B 6 

20. B to Q 7 ch 

21. B toK6 

22. K to B 3 
Black resigns. 



(a) This defence, formerly much in use, has given phice in later times to the more powerful_5. Kt to K B 3 or 5. B to K Kl 2. 
It is tolerably safe, but leads to exchanges of pieces, a dull game, and frequent draws. 
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(b) Bad : facilitating the development of White's game, and the attack upon the isolated Black Pawn. The usual line of plav 
at this point is — 

6. B to K 2 

7. P to Q 4 7. B takes P (ch) 

8. Kt to K 6 2 8. Q to K Kt 4 

9. QtoKB3 9. BtoKKt6 
10. Q Kt to B 3 10. K Kt to B 3 

and the game is about even. In this variation Black wins the K R P, which it is needful for him to do, as his isolated Pawn 
ultimately falls. 

<c) 8. P to Q B 3 is better. Black may afterwards move R to K Kt sq, and post his Q B at K Kt $. 

(d) An oversight. 

(e) The only resource was to advance P to K B 6. This course gives rise to many complicated variations, some of which might 
have afforded a chance for Black. For instance, if White takes Pawn with Queen, Black exchanges Queens, then takes Q B with 
K B and Q P with K P, having the better game. If 13 P takes P, B takes B, followed by Queen to K B 5. If White takes 
K B with Q B, Black advances P to K B 7 (ch). If White takes the Rook at once the same answer follows. Probably the bcM 
course for White is to check with his Bishop. 

(f ) The game now becomes highly agreeable for Black. 



CXIX.— Played at the Westminster Club, 13th October 1870. 

Evans' Gambit declined. 



White. 

Mr. MOCATTA 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. PtoQKt4 

5. P takes P(b) 

6. Castles 

7. B to Q Kt 2 

8. Kt takes P 

9. P to Q 4 

0. Q to K B 3 

1. BtoQKt3 

2. P to Q B 4 

3. P takes B 

4. Q to Q B 3 (e) 

5. Kt to Q 2 

6. P to K B 4 

7. B to Q B 2 

8. B takes B 

9. PtoK6 

(a) This mode of declining the Gambit gives White a slight superiority. It is little practised now, but was very popular some 
15 or 20 years back. It must be confessed tnat its merits have never been thoroughly examined. 

(b) 5 B to Q Kt 5 is a good move for White. 

(c) By overlooking the consequences of White's next move, and the subseouent advance of the Pawns, Black gets into trouble 
immediately. He might at this point have avoided difficulty by retiring 10 Q Kt to K 2, or moving 10 P to Q B 3, so as to afford 
an outlet for his Queen and a retreat for his Bishop. In any case, however, White has a preferable game. The remainder of the 
contest is exceedingly interesting. 

(d) A very disastrous course, but there is nothing better on the board. 

(e) Very good, increasing Black's difficulties. 

(f ) Lost time. Black should have played forward the K B P at all hazards. If then White answers with — 

15. PtoQBs 15. KttoQ4 

16. B takes Kt 16. B takes B 

17. P to K6 17. KttoKB 3 
If— 

15. P to Q B 5 15. Kt to Q 4 

16. QtoKB3 16. PtoQB3 

and afterwards Kt to Q B 2. Or 14 P to Q B 4, and afterwards P to K B 4, would have been far better than the play in the text. 
iq) The last chance, and that a forlorn one, was to take K P with Queen^ giving up the exchange, 
(h) White's play throughout is sound and carefdl. 

(i) This combination wins by force. The Black Q B P ialls, and the two White passed Pawns win. 
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Black. 
Mr. Burn. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. P to Q 4 (a) 

5. Kt takes P 

6. Kt to K B 3 

7. Castles 

8. Q Kt takes Q P 

9. B to Q 3 

10. B to K 3 (c) 

11. KttoQKt3 

12. B takes Kt (d) 

13. K Kt to Q 2 

14. P to Q R 4 (0 

15. Q to K Kt 4 

16. Q to K Kt 3 

17. B to KB 4 
x8. Q takes B 
19. Kt to K B 3 



White. 

Mr. MOCATTA. 

20. B to R 3 

21. P to K 7 

22. QRto K 

23. Kt to Q Kt 3 

24. Q to Q 4 

25. R to K 3 (h) 

26. R to K Kt 3 

27. P takes P (i) 

28. Kt takes Q 

29. B takes Kt 

30. Kt to K B 5 

31. R to QB 

32. P takes R 

33. R takes P 

34. R takes Kt 

35. P to Q Kt 6 

36. P to Q Kt 7 

37. R to Q 8 



Black. 
Mr. Burn. 

20. R to K (g) 

21. Q Kt to Q 2 

22. R to R 3 

23. Kt to K 5 

24. Kt to Q 3 

25. P to Q Kt 4 

26. Q to K B 3 

27. Q takes Q 

28. R to Q Kt 3 

29. R takes B 

30. R to K Kt 3 

31. R takes R. 

32. P to K Kt 3 

33. P takes Kt 

34. PtoKB3 

35. K to K B 2 

36. R to Q Kt 

Resigns. 
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CLAYTON V. JONES. 

FROM A CARD PLAYER'S POINT OF VIEW. 

This case has occupied the Court of Queen's Bench for two days in the past month, and has caused more 
excitement in the card world than any case since the trial in which Lord De Ros was charged with asimilar 
offence. To the card-playing community it is of vital importance, because any one of us may, at any moment, 
without any reason, be placed in the position of the plaintiff, through the rash assertion of a hot-headed man ; 
and such a charge is equivalent to ruin, or at least to social ostracism, perhaps for a year, perhaps for ever. 
Indeed, no more serious charge — ^and there is no charge more difficult to disprove — can be made. It is not 
our intention to give any opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the plaintiff, nor shall we say anything of the 
defendant except this, — ^that he would have been much more prudent to have paid the money, imparted what 
he had seen to a more experienced player, and taken care to have had the plaintiff watched under more advan- 
tageous circumstances, and by more than one pair of eyes. We quite understand that he thoroughly believed 
the charge that he made, and, so believing, he was justified, from his point of view, in what he did ; but he ran 
a great risk, and, although he may have gained his end, it was quite within the bounds of possibility that he 
made a mistake, and if the jury had so foimd, he would have been shunned for the rest of his life. If he has 
ever seen the three-card trick, he ought to know that the sight is not always to be depended upon ; and if a 
man makes a charge against another of so serious a nature as this, he ought to have some other evidence than 
his own to support him. And the best lesson that can be learnt from the case is, that charges of cheating 
ought not to be brought, except on stronger evidence than the eyesight of one person, however honest. 

To state the case briefly: — On the ist of April of last year the plaintiff, defendant, and Captain Porker, 
met at the Paddington Station, and they occupied a first-class compartment in the five o'clock train to Lea- 
mington. The plaintiff is the son of an officer in the army, grandson of another officer, and he has for a mother 
a woman of whom any man should be proud. He was educated at Eton, and then entered the Guards. By 
parentage, education and associations, he had every point in his favour, and, with such advantages on his side, 
with every inducement to make him act as a gentleman and a man of honour, he is suddenly cast from his 
high estate, and can no longer associate with gentlemen. The charge amounts to the absolute ruin of the 
plaintiflTs character. Yet the defendant, knowing this (or presumedly knowing it), makes the charge, and, as 
we have said, in all good faith. The defendant is the son of a late M.P., and has also had the advantage of 
an Eton education. Plaintiff and defendant were schoolfellows ; they had known each other for twelve years 
(nearly half their lives). Each entered into the dissipations that young men do enter into ; they visited night 
houses, as other and better men have done before them ; they were each card players, although the plaintiff 
seems to have played for higher stakes than the defendant ; each habitually attended horse races, and betted 
thereon, and, so far as we can judge, each was on an equality with the other as regards their follies, vices and 
wealth. This being the status of the parties, shortly after the train started, the plaintiff proposed to play 
" Hazard." He produced the box and the dice, and the game appears to have been played for about 
half an hour, when the defendant says, "This is all rot, let us play at something else." Accordingly 
Captain Porker produced two French packs of Ecart6 cards, and, with these two packs mixed together, 
they proceed to play at Vingt-et-un — a game which, probably, so played, no man ever saw before. 
There is no suggestion as to cheating with the dice. This subject is only introduced for the 
purpose of injuring the plaintiff, and has nothing to do with the point at issue. The Judge 
and the counsel use the fact to show that the plaintiff was a gambler. That he habitually 
gambled, no one denied, but we cannot help remarking that a man may gamble and may not 
be a cheat — 2l distinction, we regret to say, that throughout the proceedings no one seems to have 
taken into account. The word gambler is always used, not only to describe the man that gambles, but to 
describe the man that gambles and cheats. The game proceeds, and on two or three occasions it appears 
that whilst the plaintiff was dealing he took up some of the cards that the pony ought to have taken up. 
The evidence on this point is vague (as indeed many of the points are), but we think we may say that on two, 
three, or four occasions, the plaintiff picked up the cards which he ought not to have done (a very venial offence 
in a railway carriage), and on one of these occasions, and one only, as we read the evidence, he put the card 
so taken up under the pack in his hand. No doubt a highly improper proceeding, and his attention was called 
to the fact He, in due rotation, becomes dealer again, and whether he has dealt out the cards two or three 
rounds is not clear when the row takes place. Strange to say, no one suggests that the plaintiff had taken up 
a card, or that he acted as his own pony, or that he took up a card and placed it under the pack during this 
particular deal. Yet this is the whole point of the case. The previous irregularities could not have enabled 
the plaintiff to get an Ace at the bottom of the pack in the manner suggested. He has dealt out a card to 
each of the other players. Each staked 5s. The plaintiff has a ten, and he doubles. Rash play, we should 
call it, but the sort of rashness that we constantly see. He then dealt out the second card to each of the 
players, and he proceeded to give himself a second card, when the defendant (he gives no reason for this), who 
says he had previously suspected him, and who was watching accordingly, alleged that the top card of the 
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pack was a pink-])acked card, whilst the plaintiff has turned up an Ace that has a blue-coloured back. Mind 
he does not say so before the natural is turned, as he ought to have done on the instant, because the offence was 
committed the moment the wrong card was placed on the table. However, immediately the natural is turned, 
the defendant says, positively, the top card in your hand was a pink-backed card ; the one you have turned 
up is a blue-backed card. You have taken that card from the bottom, I saw you do it ; and he shewed the 
jury how it was done. You are therefore a cheat, and I will not pay. What the plaintiff ought to have done 
on that charge being made, no one seems to know. Captain Porker thinks he ought to have hit defendant in 
the eye. The plaintiff thought he ought not to do so, because the defendant was a much stronger man, and 
" could fight like fun." Mr. Hawkins thinks he ought to have called the defendant a liar. We cannot 
see how this would have improved the case. Somebody suggested a duel, and somebody a law suit We 
are all agreed that he ought to have done something, and, practically, nothing did he do. Here however is 
the whole case. 

The plaintiff is in the habit of playing high — for as much as ;^ 100 on a game of Ecarte — ^he is now playing a 
game of Vingt-et-un, with two friends, stakes limited to 5s, with Ecarte cards ; cards which he had never seen 
in his life before, of a different size and quality with which he was accustomed to play ; he is rocking about in 
a railway carriage, the eyes of defendant and Captain Porker are close to him ; the cushion is on the knees of the 
players, and in about as inconvenient and cramped a position as a man can be in to perform a trick by sleight of 
hand ; and he is to do this trick — to gain what ? Mr. James says ^4. Here is a curious blot in the evidence. 
The ordinary method of play would be to receive 5s for the original stake. The plaintiff doubled, and therefore 
that would make los, and as he got a natural he was entitled to los more. Total j£i. Why Caj>tain Porker 
paid j£2, we do not see. It could not be j(^2 by the ordinary system of play, and if they were playing a game 
different to this, some one ought to have explained their rules. No one docs so, and no one takes any notice 
of the point This is the supposed inducement for che^^ting ; but the statement is not true. Although the 
defendant states that the dealer has no advantage when there are only three players, because he says the non- 
dealer can put on 5s on a good card, and hardly any tiling on a bad card ; we should not have thought si^ch 
a statement would have passed muster before the galaxy of card players in the Court when this statement was 
made. Before the plaintiff turned up his second card, tlie stakes on the table had a re^l and tangible value. 
The plaintiff could have sold his interest then and there, had there been a fourth person present of a speculative 
turn of mind. Let us see how he stood. If either of the players had a natural they would have at once turned 
up their cards. Neither of them had a natural, and this he knew when the supposed cheating took place. 
Now with Ecartd cards, no one can ever draw a card, except he has got two sevens. With them he could draw 
on both, but at the best he could only get to 1 8, and if he drew on his two sevens, another seven is the 
only card that will not make him over 21. We may therefore put these chances on one side. The 
players may stand at 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 or 20. Now the plaintiff has a ten already, he may draw an Ace, 
and it is but seven to one against that ; he may draw a King, Queen, Knave or 10. He has one chance for a 
double, and four chances of winning besides. If he got 20 he wins, because ties pay the dealer. In addition 
to this, he has the chance of winning against 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19, either of which numbers his opponents 
may have, . and he cannot have less than 1 7. It is too elaborate to work this out exactly, but any player can 
see, without these minor points, that it is five to three in favour of the dealer getting 20 or 21, and, greedy as 
gamblers may be, we do not diink they want a greater advantage than this. No doubt there are men that will 
cheat for the love of cheating, and if the plaintiff cheated here he cheated for the love of cheating only. 

There is another omission in the evidence. The suggestion seems to be that the jilaintiff took up the 
card (an Ace) when he was dealer in this round (we have said already there is no evidence on this point), and 
that he put the Ace at the bottom of the pack, and used it. Neither Captain Porker nor the defendant was 
asked whether either of them had, in this deal, seen this Ace. We do not know how others play, but we fanq' 
if the pack were dealt straight through, we should remember any Ace that was out, and that the same Ace 
could not be played twice without our knowing it, or three times with the double pack. This is not like an 
ordinary game at Vingt-et-un, where men overdraw, pay, and throw up their cards without showing them. 
Here every man stands, and he cannot overdraw, .so that the two experienced players, one who was watching, 
and the other who was presumedly attending to the game, ought to have known whether this Ace had been 
just played or not 

We have not referred to the possession of the two Aces by the plaintiff after the fracas. It is a very 
remarkable fact that the plaintiff should have taken these two cards, unknown to either of tlie others. It is 
impossible to gauge the motive for this. It would seem the maddest act possible. Yet the plaintiff, 
apparently in good faith, and in all innocence, did take these cards, and did show them to his friend?. He 
carried them in his pocket He produced them to his attorney. The cards were handled by counsel, aod 
nothing is seen wrong about them until the case is in court, nine months after the occurrence, when my lord 
detects that one of the cards is turned at the comers. 

There is yet another point that appears not to have been noticed. The train left Paddington, according 
to Mr. Hawkins, at five o'clock ; the journey to Leamington, he said, took about three hours, which would 
bring us to eight o'clock. The fracas took place about half an hour from Leamington, />., at 7.30. 'i'hc 
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sun set, on the ist of April 1872, at 6.30. There was no moon. We think we recollect that the weather 
was very wet, and the evenings were dark. On turning to Bradshaw we find no train that fits in with 
Mr. Hawkins' description. There is a train that leaves at 3.50, which takes only three hours to Leamington, 
and a train at five, which takes four hours for the journey. Will it be believed that none of the counsel 
engaged, neither judge nor jury, take the trouble to inquire in which of these two trains it was that the 
transaction took place ? />., whether the event occurred at six o'clock, half an hour before sunset, or at 8.30, 
two hours after sunset ? Observe the colours. The pink card is described by the judge as nearly white, and 
the other is a light or tinted blue. The mixture of thqse two colours, if we understand Chevreul aright, 
produces a grey. By mixing the two colours together, we produced a lavender, and v/c are inclined to think 
that, in a bad light, one could easily be mistaken for the other. We believe that men never notice colours 
with the same accuracy that women do. We believe also that if the eye takes in one colour, and that colour 
is changed quickly, or the eye is removed quickly, from one colour to the other, the first, or something of it, 
remains on the retina. Now observe what the defendant did. He looked at the top card, which he says was 
pink ; his eye momentarily leaves the top card, and we presume would naturally fall on the back of his own 
two cards (colours unknown) ; he then looks at his own cards, and he sees that he has not a natural. This is 
but a moment ; but the eye has left the top card, and that moment of time was sufficient for our 
contention. Neither counsel nor judge ever noticed that the defendant's eye left the top card to look at his 
own, a most important omission. The defendant's case was, that he was watching closely, and so he may 
have done, but the moment the eye was removed, the closely-watching theory evaporates. Now we have 
inquired of Captain Porker which of the two trains he went by, and he informs us that it was the five o'clock 
train, because it was after nine before he got his dinner. He cannot recollect whether it was wet 
or dry. Here, then, we have four hours to account for in the train instead of three, and we get rid of one 
point, viz., what is the effect of the light at sunset on colours ? We are reduced to the light of a Great 
Western lamp. In railway lamps, fi-om some cause or other, there is always water or oil deposited in the 
hollow inside glass, and this liquid, generally of a yellow hue, swa}'s to and fro with the motion of the 
carriage, and, as it sways, it produces a shadow beneath. We should like to know the eflfect of this yellow 
shadow on these two colours. Any one who has had to examine the colours of cards must be aware of their 
different appearance by day and by candle light. Our experience does not go to the extent of examining 
cards in a Great Western Railway carriage, but we cannot help thinking that the man is a very rash man, or a 
very ignorant man, who ventures to speak as positively as the defendant does about these two colours. 

The Chief Justice commences his summing up by a statement of his regret that two days of the time of 
the Court should have been " taken up in re-establishing, if possible, the character of a habitual gambler, who 
goes about the country with dice in his bag, ready to play with any one who will engage in play with him.'' 
This may be true, but, so far as we can see, there is nothing to justify the remark. I may play hazard. I 
may carry dice for the purpose, but it does not follow because I play with two friends, that, therefore, I will 
play with any one. After such an introduction, we think that a London jury alone would have had the pluck 
to resist a verdict for the defendant, and we may mention that there were nine jurymen for the plaintiff, and 
three for the defendant. The point as to the card being turned at the corner is urged against the plaintiff 
Tfcith considerable force. The Judge places the point in the van, but we do not intend to insinuate, because 
we object to some of his observations, that he does not afterwards sum up the evidence on both sides fairly ; 
on the contrary, except in the first part of the summing up, on which we propose to comment, nothing can be 
finer. That the point of the tumed-up corner must have told with frightful effect against the plaintiff none 
can doubt, and we nowhere see that My Lord took the trouble to ascertain whether cards carried in the 
pocket do get turned in this particular way. That cards so carried get bent, is beyond a doubt, and 
what is this, and the remark as to the time of the Court being wasted, and the description of the 
habitual gambler endeavouring to re-establish his character, but prejudging the case in the worst possible form ? 
The question at issue is whether the plaintiff is a cheat, and in trying tlie question the judge calls him a 
gambler endeavouring to re-establish his character. Walker describes a gambler as " A Knave, whose practice 
is to invite the unwary to game, and cheat them." So that the judge says, "This man is a cheat; you gentlemen 
are to decide whether he cheated on this occasion." Proposition, give a dog a bad name. Sequitur, hang him I 
What could be worse than the judge making a ix)int as to the turn up of the corners at all ? We should 
not like to have been the opposing counsel to the judge when he was at the Bar, who made such a false ])oint 
We have said that the conduct of the plaintiff in taking the cards was inexplicable. We have however the 
history of the cards. They were bought in France, For aught we know, this particular card may have been 
marked when they were sold. They may have been made for sharpers. Captain Porker, or anybody with 
whom he had previously played, might have turned up the corners by accident, or even by design. The marks may 
have been made in Captain Porker's bag, or by dropping the card on the floor, and it may have been bent in picking 
it up or in shuffling, and it may have got turned up in the pocket at any time during the last nine months; 
but to suppose any of these possible contingencies — absurd as some may seem — what comparison will such a 
proposition bear to the Chiefs surmise, viz., that the plaintiff cheated by this means, that he shewed the marked 
cards to his friends, and then produced them in court as the most damning piece of evidence against himself. 
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Whether Captain Clayton is a cheat and a perjurer — whether Mr. Jones has accused an innocent manor not— 
would seem to us more important than whether A owed B ^100, or whether an idiot had been properly 
convicted for voting twice at a municipal election ; but the Chief Justice complains of his time being wasted ! 

It may be noticed that Mr. James touched as lightly as possible on the subject of the two cards and the 
turned card. It is only suggested by inuendo that they were used for the purpose of cheating — ^that is, 
assuming the plaintiff to be a cheat, the cards may have been up his sleeve, or by his side. Now Mr. James 
saw that if he put forward this point his case was gone, because his own client had sworn that he saw the 
card taken from the bottom of the pack, therefore it could not be up the sleeve or anywhere else ; but My 
I^ord does not see that if the plaintiff were a cheat, and, if he used the cards as he wanted them, there was 
no occasion to have a marked card at all. Nor does My Lord see that, if the position of the parties had 
been changed, and the plaintiff had charged the defendant, or the plaintiff or the defendant had charged 
Captain Porker with cheating, in each case My Lord would have assumed the defendant's guilt, />., he wouki 
have assumed that the defendant in each case had turned the comer of the card, and this, we take it, 
reduces the proposition to an absurdity, for all three could not have done the act ; and why it should be 
assumed, in a Court of Justice, that one of the three did it, we cannot understand. We thought the 
principle was to assume innocence until the contrary was proved. 

The cards bear evident traces of wear. They are of very sofl material, and most imperfectly made ; so 
much so, that any experienced player, in a good light, could tell by their backs (as they were issued by the 
manufacturer) one-third of the cards. The comers, instead of being square, are clipped off, and the bend on 
the particular card, so often referred to, is upwards and not downwards, as it would be if the object were to 
know it by the touch. The effect of this bend, with a stiff made card, would be to make the players cut the 
card above the Ace, instead of cutting the Ace itself, so that there would be a greater chance of this Ace being 
at the bottom, than any other named card. But with these soft pulpy cards we believe that the bend would 
have no effect whatever, and, we may add, that the two Aces shew evident traces of extra usage, for they are 
much dirtier than the others. 

It will be seen from these remarks that, in our opinion, the trial was very unsatisfactory. Although two 
days were expended on the case ; although the pick of the Bar of England were engaged, and although the 
best Judge, as a man of the world, presided, we confess to a feeling of grave disappointment at the whole 
proceedings. Two days were spent in speech making (and, as speeches, very good speeches they were), and 
with bullying and badgering the witnesses, which is supposed to be our English way of arriving at the truth. 
We do not believe in the process. Much of the time was taken up in preaching about gambling, and Counsel 
on each side, and also the Judge, assumed an innocence, if they had it not, that was very refr^hing. But to 
us it sounds like the parson who gambled, and yet preached against gambling, and on being remonstrated with, 
replied, " Do as I say, not as I do." The preaching was to prejudice the jury against one side or the other, 
and this again is our English way of arriving at the truth. Humbug the jury ; trade on their weaknesses and 
prejudices, and then, and then only, they become competent to decide which is the better cause. We trust 
twelve good men and true will again try the issue joined between the parties, and give their verdict according 
to the evidence, by God's help. 



WHIST MORALS. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — To proceed with " Censor's " letter. He says : — 

'* Again, many players cannot refrain from gestures of joy or disoontent on first seeing their hands. Some matter, or groinble, 
or shake their heads ; some look sad or satisfied. The tone of the voice, the chair drawn close to the table — any of these things 
mav indicate the state of the hand to an observant player. There can be no doubt you are at liberty to take every advantage of 
such indications by your adversaries, but may you do so without self-reproach when it is your partner that is in fault ? Yoa are 
justified in refraining from leading trumps up to exuberant joy, but, with such a hand as 'J. C gives to illustrate the advantage of 
an experimental lead of trumps, have you a right to change your plan because, from the gloomy looks of your partner, you can see he 
\izs carte blanche V* 

To my thinking, a Whist player is entitled to take every advantage that the opponents give. If they 
show, by their face, that they have bad hands, I think we may play accordingly. They do wrong, intentionally 
or otherwise. If the state of the hand be exhibited intentionally, the best thing to do is to avoid playing with 
them. If the fault arises from a want of command over their features or spirits, I think we ought not to play 
with them, but .leave the table at the first opportunity. If the fault be committed by my partner, I think that 
I have no right to accept any intimation of the state of his hand, whether the intimation comes by scowls, 
groans, gestures or otherwise, and this is a point not new to me. I have constantly played with men who do 
scowl or mutter to themselves, and who show distinctly that the card led was not to their liking. When I get 
in again I continue the disagreeable suit, even though something in the meantime has happened that wonkl 
otherwise have induced me to change the suit It may be a feeling of weakness on my part, thus to lose my 
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money, but I would rather lose than win by play which amounts to unfairness. But I may add, when the 
expostulation takes place at the end of the hand, I always state distinctly that I could not possibly change my 
suit after an intimation from my partner that he desired me to do so. I say I assume that which was done 
was unintentional, but it is not according to the laws or practice of Whist, and I cannot consent to profit by 
such misconduct. I suppose some day I shall get into a row ; but it will, I think, be in a righteous cause. I 
think I have done some good by stopping a player at his first impropriety, and I think, if others would do 
likewise, and would speak without bawling or getting angry, the practice would soon be stopped. It is obvious 
that, if by your looks you can tell your partner what not to lead, you need not bother about playing the cards 
at all. When in difficulty, you should ask your partner what to lead ? No doubt he would be aghast at such 
an impropriety, but it is what he has done in a different manner. There is an old " Joe Miller," to the effect 
that a gentleman asked another what he would do if he were to see another man cheating at cards, and he 
received his answer, " Back him !" This is a matter of taste, but, had the answer been serious, the receiver of 
the winnings would be sailing very close to the criminal law, and no court of morals could acquit him of 
complicity in a theft. There is, no doubt, a wide distinction between an unintentional act of this kind and 
deliberate cheating, but, so far as the persons are concerned who profit by the dishonesty, it is suflficiently hard 
to draw the line, and if players will have the goodness to lay this fact to heart, I am inclined to think " Censor " 
will not have written in vain. 

" Censor's " next paragraph cannot be treated as a whole. I cannot answer yea or nay to any question 
that is put. A member for Hull (not, I need hardly add, Mr. Clay) was once charged on the hustings with 
prevarication, and after a good deal of sparring, he was ultimately asked whether he would give a straight- 
forward answer, aye or no, to a single question ; and the unfortunate man, being thus badgered, said he would 
do so. On which the question was put, " Who murdered your grandmother ?" It is scarcely necessary to add 
that it was impossible to answer yea or nay to a question so put, and the charge of prevarication was thus 
conclusively proved ! It is impossible to answer aye or no to " Censor's " questions, because he has put in 
one paragraph some questions that I would answer aye, and to some nay ; and I therefore propose to take 
them seruUim, First : — 

'' If one of your adversaries will not hold up his hand, and you catch a sight of two or three cards, are you justified in playing 
accordingly?" 

I think not ! He does you no harm by his carelessness. He cannot profit by it, and there is no more occa- 
sion for your acting on the information thus acquired than there is to take advantage of information you have 
received by involuntarily reading the letter of another. There is no doubt that the system of holding the cards 
in such a manner that they can be seen, is very improper. It puts a temptation before weak men which they 
may, from want of thought, act upon. Carelessness may be the father of dishonesty, and although there is 
much difference between the cause and the effect of the dishonesty, I cannot but think that the careless person 
is particeps criminis in the offence committed. 

'* If he arranges his hands so that you cannot avoid drawing deductions." 

This, I confess, I do not understand. I know there are men that so arrange their cards that their trumps 
are always in one place, and I have heard that there are others so quick-sighted that they can count these 
trumps. It may be so. I could not do it if I would, and I would not if I could ; and the best answer 
to " Censor's " question probably is, that those men who have been thought capable of so doing, have always 
been held up to the contempt of their fellows. It is not therefore difficult to answer the question, not because 
the majority may be wrong or right, but because with such a majority against you, even if the majority were 
wrong, it would not be advisable to do any act even if strictly in accordance with law, at the risk of the loss 
of caste in the eyes of your fellows. If we cannot play at a game without suspicion and above reproach, we 
had much better not play at all. 

The next sentence, " If he hesitates, and thereby shows he has a choice of play," seems to me to involve 

a question that requires a different solution. Here we have a natural difficulty of the Whist player. He tells 

you indirectly that he is attempting to solve a problem, and the nature of that problem you are at liberty to 

divine. What he does is quite involuntary. He is going through a process that we have all had to go through, 

and if he cannot make up his mind on the instant, and he takes time to consider what to do, it is not for us to 

be idle. Our thoughts follow his, and the benefit of that consideration is ours to use for the common good of 

ourself and partner. If the hesitation is for the purpose of mystifying the players, then I take it the hesitation 

is dishonest. Thus, the position of the cards being unknown, and a suit is led of which the second player has 

only one, and he hesitates, or pretends to hesitate (as I think I have seen), the player in this case is, to my 

mind, little short of a rogue ; because it is absurd to suppose that the hesitation is not intended to have an effect 

on the other players. Nay, it would be obviously foolish to hesitate when there is nothing to hesitate about. 

The players, as men, here enter into our calculation. We all, more or less, play according to our knowledge, 

or assumed knowledge, of the men with whom we sit down ; and we have a perfect right, within certain 

limits, to take advantage of their peculiarities. 

" If he asks the number of tricks up, or the score, or to see the last trick, or do any of the thousand things which may give a 
clue to his motives, are you justified in playing accordingly ? " 
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I answer, certainly. The act suggested is another imperfection of man (as a Whist player) of which I 
have a right to take advantage. " And when those things are done by your partner ? " I would answer, if I 
believed my partner was asking the question for his own information alone, and not for the purpose of conveying 
information to me, I should act on the information suggested. If I thought he was attempting to convey 
information to me in an improper manner, I would defeat his end to the best of my ability, and leave the table, 
at the end of the rubber, because, when I sat down to Whist, I expected to play with gentlemen, for amuse- 
ment, and I did not intend to be mixed up in a discreditable transaction. 

" If you recognise a card by its becoming marked, may you take advantage of your knovrledge or not ? ** 

Attention is of course directed to any marked card. After this, all are on a presumed equality. If you obtain 
better knowledge by your increased attention, you are entitled to the benefit of that attention ; but as cards 
are cheap, I do not understand why men do play with marked cards. I once remember playing where the 
cards were so dirty that an observant player, with the necessary memory, could tell half the cards by their backs 
as well as by their fronts, and inasmuch as we were playing loo, it is scarcely necessary to say that the observant 
player knew when to stand. This was in days gone by, but it may be a useful lesson to those who will persist 
in playing with dirty or marked cards. 

" If a card is exposed, but in such a manner that it cannot be called, may you be guided by having seen it ?— first, if tlte &.uk 
was your adversary's ; secondly, if your partner's." 

I cannot see how a card can be exposed without being callable, especially if exposed by your partner, and 
into the mysteries of exposed and detached cards I do not propose to enter. Two points only remain. If 
A and B claim the odd trick, and X and Z think they have got it, surely one or the other can make out the 
fact by playing over the hand. If neither can establish the fact, neither can properly claim it Any bystander 
-can be appealed to on the (question of fact, and if the point cannot be cleared up, I think neither side should 
score it. Jf a game is won and forgotten, it is no part of the adversaries' duty to remind the winners of the 
fact. Players must not only win two games out of three, to win the rubber, but they must recollect that they 
have done so, just in the same way that, having two by honours, they must recollect and call them, or they are 
not entitled to them. 

I am conscious how imperfectly I have answered the various questions propounded by " Censor." I am 
quite sure there are many of our Whist players that could have answered them in a much more satisfactory 
manner. I have entered the lists to show that there is much to be said in favour of my views, and I make way 
now for better men, who, I trust, will not allow the various questions raised by your correspondent to remain 
in abeyance. Delta. 
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DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. LXXIV. 








By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
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Cluhs tmmps. — A to lead, and A and B to make four by cards. 
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SIMPLE ENDING. No. LXXV. 




A's Hand (Sheridan). 
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B's Hand (Fox). 
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X's Hand (Burke). 
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Z's Hand (Pitt). 
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Diamonds trumps. A leads Spades, and X and Z to win all four tricks. Supposed to be an Ending at Whist played by the- 
aboTC players. From " Biographical and Critical Essays," artide Whist and Whist Players, by A. Hayward, Q.C, to which 
article we desire to call the attention of our readers. 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM No. LXXIIL 



1. A leads ten of Hearts ; won by B. 

2. B leads eight of Clubs (Z covers) ; won by A. 

3. A leads nine of Hearts ; won by B. 

4. B leads seven of Clubs (Z covers) ; won by A. 

5. A leads five of Hearts ; won by B. 

6. B leads six of Clubs (covered) ; won by A. 



8. B leads seven of Diamonds ; won by A. 

9. A leads two of Spades ; won by B. 

10. B leads two of Diamonds ; won by A. 

11. A leads two of Hearts ; won by B with the three. 

12. B leads Diamonds ; won by A. 

13. A leads Diamonds ; won by A. 



7. A leads three of Clubs ; won by B. 

Solutions from— J. H. B. ; X. ; G. J. ; F. E. ; M. (Turf Club), St. John's Wood, and F. H. K— Right. C.O'Rilla (Portland 
Club) does not make Z play his Clubs well, and the solution appears to us therefore unsound. 



PICQUET.— DISCARDING. 

Players at Picquet appear to imagine that ability to understand the gaiue is inherent, or to be expected as 
naturally as hooping cough or measles in children. At the present time Picquet is all the rage, and such are 
its attractions for its devotees, that it is not uncommon to observe ardent Whist players deserting their 
table for Picquet, or even to find them engaged in the game during the brief interval they are out of the 
table while the rubber is being played, so utterly unable do they appear to withstand its seductive influence. 
It is marvellous to observe the discards which are apparently made without any consideration as to the 
state of the score, and a minor quatorze or a multitude of tierces are selected as proper to go for, which, 
even if obtained, could be productive of no real gain. At the commencement of the game the first con- 
sideration should be to make the point and cards, when frequently we find a hand discarded with so little 
skill and judgment that it is impossible to obtain the desired result. As a case for illustration, we witnessed 
a player (elder hand) make the following discard. His hand was composed of — 














9 ^ 
















He discarded the 8 and 9 of Spades, .9 and 10 of Clubs, and Queen of Diamonds, and took in the King 
of Spades, King of Diamonds, 10 and 8 of Hearts, and Knave of Clubs, thus giving the younger hand a 
better point and sequence, and losing the cards. The proper discard is obvious, viz. the King, 10 and 9 
of Clubs, and Knave and 9 of Hearts. It frequently occurs that the elder hand has to choose between 
gaining the point or making the cards. 

Early in the game it is often good play to discard a minor quint for the chance of making the cards 
when at a more advanced period, or, the score being much against him, a different discard should be made. 
The best system for inexperienced players to adopt is to go for their longest suit. More games are lost by 
neglecting this advice than in any other way, and experience is the only preceptor from w^hose lessons they will 
learn when to adopt a different plan. Do not break up two suits ; do not try to make two suits good. Success 
at Picquet depends considerably upon the temperament of the player. A greedy man can never excel at 
Picquet. Biassed and influenced by covetousness, he is intent upon keeping everything, and, in attempting 
to do so, frequently loses all. 

It may often be more advantageous to discard from longest suit, even with a quint on some occasions ; 
thus, with a quint minor in Spades, tierce major in Hearts, and one other — Ace and Knave of Clubs, and 
Queen of DiamdndS; it is evident tliat the proper discard is the minor quint By this discard you will 
probably make the cards, whilst if you keep the Spade suit, you are less likely to gain the desired end. 

Machaon. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

So many actions for libels have recently taken place, that editors and proprietors of newspapers and periodicals 
must have an anxious time of it to restrain the sprightly satire of their sta£f within proper limits. Dramatic 
authors are peculiarly thin-skinned, and therefore it is not surprising that Mr. Charles Reade should have 
brought an action against the Morning Advertiser for alleged libellous criticism, though the verdict in his 
favour has surprised the critics themselves, and has caused some among them to moderate their ardour. We 
have invariably championed the cause of honest and independent criticism, and have hailed the new era of 
honesty and independence with pleasure and satisfaction, and it would therefore be to us a matter of extreme 
regret were editors and critics to revert to the old plan of puffing and praising through fear of the law of libel 
But it cannot be denied that the verdict in the action brought by Mr. Reade was a perfectly fair one, and that 
the critics, as a body, are so utterly inconsistent in their theories of what is indecent and immoral on the stage 
that a pecuniary lesson will be of some service. As regards Mr. Reade's case, when we say that the verdict 
was a just one, we mean that it would have been impossible to have found a verdict the other way; but it 
would have sufficed if Mr. Reade's wounded honour had been salved by a verdict carrying costs, without the 
addition of ^^200 damages. That the critic in question was wrong in calling the dialogue of ShiUy-ShaUy 
indecent, no person who has the smallest faculty of discriminating between coarseness and indecency can 
doubt for a moment ; for, whilst the expressions quoted may have been flavoured with the former quality, it 
was only that small body of demoralised boobies to be found in every gallery in London that would discover 
any indecency in them. It would, however, have been better for Mr. Reade to let the matter drop, for though 
he got the better of the critic on the point of indecency, he recalls to the mind of the public that Shiify'Shaily 
was a badly constructed and confused play, quite unworthy of the adapter's reputation. In the Westminster 
Papers for May 1872, we pointed out the many alterations from Mr. Trollope's book which had been made 
by Mr. Reade in his play, and he may be assured that, whatever the critics said, it would never have achieved 
a permanent popularity. 

We only wish that this trial would open the eyes of dramatic critics to their very illogical and injurious 
theories on the question of indecency on the stage, and prudery in the public and the Lord Chamberlaia 
^Ve have no wish to assume a Vernon Harcourt attitude in this matter, nor to nag at our brethren, but it is 
really irritating to read the occasional utterances of the critics with respect to the French and English stage 
and the functions of the Lord Chamberlain. On the subject of French plays there is a sort of insanity. It is 
the commonest occurrence to accuse the British public of prudery, of insular prejudice, — whatever that may 
be, — of hypocrisy, and heaven knows what beside, because it has been found necessary to eliminate from some 
French adaptation passages gross, coarse and indecent. The critic will acknowledge the truth of the charge, 
at the same time that he sneers -at the public for whose benefit the excisions have been made. The same 
gentlemen who are shocked at Mr. Reade's homely Saxon, have nothing but praise for the costumes of the 
women at the Alhambra and other theatres ; for a farce at the Gaiety, called A Nice Girl^ for a performance at 
the same theatre, entitled The Dancing Quakers^ and even for La Timbale U Argent, The fact that this last 
play, which could only appear in Holywell Street, and would there be seized by the police, is not to be 
produced in London is very much regretted by one critic, who laments over the barbarous English tastes 
which will not permit him the pleasure of reviewing the story. The truth is that, to compensate apparently 
for the low estimate in which the French are at present held politically, English dramatic critics 
have taken up an attitude of blind and slavish adulation towards the French stage. Nobody 
denies them the right of holding these views, though it is a question whether they have any title 
to inflict these crotchets on the public; but it is unjust and illogical perpetually to supplement their 
eulogy of the French with abuse of the English stage. This childish inconsistency destroys the force of their 
censure on the Lord Chamberlain, or the examiner of plays, which would otherwise be perfectly just That 
the examiner of plays does not discharge his functions in a manner to command respect is shown by his sup- 
pression oijack Sheppard as Jack Sheppard, and his countenance of him under another name. He also fails 
to discern between these French plays which, treating of immorality seriously might have good effect, and those 
which directly incite to immorality. But if the Lord Chamberlain and his assistant are wanting in discernment, 
so are their critics, who, by condemning equally the suppression of good and bad, destroy the value of their 
criticism, and strengthen the institution they seek to destroy. The whole question resolves itself into this : Is 
the critic merely to report on the literary merit of a play, and the histrionic ability of the performers in it, or is 
he to add to this office that of pointing out evils and doing his best to check them ? If he is to be a reporter 
only, he goes out of his province in abusing the public for its (supposed) taste for morality and decency ; if he 
is to be a judge and a censor, we must say that, at present, he not only fails in fulfilling his duties ; but, on the 
contrary, panders to certain managers who are doing their best to poison the minds of their audiences. 

The last week or two has witnessed many changes in the bills of the various theatres, and, as we write, 

more changes are taking place. The revival at Drury Lane of the Cataract of the Ganges j the production of a 

translation of Rabagas at the St. James's, and of a new Opera Bouffe at the Opera Comique, must be reser\'ed 

for notice till next month, Cromivell was withdrawn from the Queen's early in the month, either through its 
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own failure to draw, or through the illness of Mr. G. Rignold. It has been succeeded by a new version of 
Jack Sheppard, called OldLondotiy and it must be confessed, with regret, that the pit and gallery seem to prefer 
the adventures of the thief to those of the patriot They have watched with delight the downward progress of 
the new Jack Sheppard, and it is perhaps as well that the pockets of the stalls and dress circle are beyond the 
reach of some amongst their number. At the Olympic, Without LaveYi^s been succeeded by a play a trijfle sillier 
than itself, entitled Maggie Dorme; but as this, in its turn, has been withdrawn, it is useless to notice it 
Coincident with the production of Ma^ie Dorme^ the lessee has abolished the abolition of fees for play bills, 
whicli is one more instance of a management that has not had the perseverance to tread in a virtuous path. 
But the most important event of the month is the production of a new play at the Prince of Wales', and next 
to that in importance is Mr. Albery's fairy comedy, Oriana^ brought out at the Globe. 

Mr. Albery cannot be placed in the first rank of living dramatists. Originality, in its complete sense, 
cannot be accredited to him, for The Two Roses, on which his fame rests, is modelled on the style of the late 
Mr. Robertson, and Oriana follows the line laid down by Mr. Gilbert. He thus resembles a man who watches 
which way the popular wind is blowing before venturing his frail craft The Two Roses, aided by sharp dialogue 
and admirable acting, caught the breeze which then blew, and wafted the author into fame. This was 
succeeded by one or two unsuccessful efforts, and then by a long silence ; until at last, when the attention of 
the public is strongly turned to fairy comedy, Mr. Albery re-appears with Oriana. But he seems utterly to 
misunderstand the causes which have led to Mr. Gilberts success. 7'he Palace of Truth, The Wicked 
World and (in part) Pygmalion and Galatea are fairy comedies it is true, but they are satires of the 
day in disguise, and in every line the attentive playgoer reads some sharp hit on h.s living neighbours' 
foibles and failings. Without this element, Mr. Gilbert's latest plays would be no more interesting 
than the opening of a pantomime or a modem burlesque, a compound of which two objectionable 
items Mr. Alber/s Oriana appears to be. We fail to discover anybody or anything of the day 
that is satirised or exposed. There is an exceedingly weak attempt to reproduce a specimen of the moderu 
demagogue, but the very fact that this character uses such expressions as "requisition," " arbitration," and the' 
like, in a sense unknown to fairyland, places Oriana in the category of burlesques. It is surely a mistake to 
suppose that an audience, however refined, goes to a theatre with the object of hearing, as the principal play of 
the evening, a mere pretty fairy tale, unless it bears some veiled moral; what moral, if any, Mr. AJbery may 
have intended to convey, it is impossible to surmise. In the rise and fall of his demagogue, he may intend 
a warning to Mr. Odger and his friends, or he may be reading a lesson to princes and popular managers when 
he shows the ill effects of Mr. Montague's dallying with undraped beauty, and of his admiration of himself in 
a looking-glass. But nothing is certain about the matter, except, perhaps, that Mr. Albery has been studying 
deeply Morris and Rosetti, and other poets of the modem and fleshly school, and has thought that an 
exposition of their ideas on the stage would be profitable and popular. In this thought we believe him to be 
mistaken, and we are glad to think that the tedious unintelligibility of modem poetry as yet meets with no 
sympathy from a vigorous first-night audience. 

It speaks volumes for the management and the acting at the Prince of Wales' Theatre that they have 
achieved a success in Man and Wife, The character of the play is different to what we have been accustomed 
to at this theatre, and it is not only an adaptation of a novel, whSch is Jn itself a drawback to a play, but it is an 
adaptation of a very queer novel. Mr. Wilkie Collins, in his tale of Man and Wife, set himself to fight against 
two abuses — the Scotch law of marriage, and the mania for athletics. Whether, in his zeal, he has exaggerated 
the system of the Scotch marriage law, we, in our ignorance, are unable to say; but he has certainly overstated 
his case on the athletic point, and to an extent that destroys the value of his argument In our 
experience, athletic enthusiasts partake more of the nature of bores than of the savage and 
ignorant brutes of which Geoffry Delamayn is a specimen; and we do not think that Mr. Collins 
can lay his finger on any man who has gone through a university education that is ignorant of 
the existence of the poet Dryden. But, allowing for these exaggerations, Mr. Collins has constmcted 
a skilfiil drama as far as is possible when a drama is adapted from, or (for it is said the play was 
written before the book) connected with a novel. In all cases of this kind that we can call 
to mind, no allowance is made for those playgoers — and there are many of them — ^who have neither read 
nor heard of the book, and the spectator requires to be posted up, not only in the events that have occurred 
in previous acts, but in those that have happened between them. Mr. Collins certainly leaves less to the 
imagination than other adapters, and wisely concludes the play where Geoffiy Delamayn's attempt to establish 
Ann Sylvester as Brinkworth's wife is foiled. Geoffry is conveniently attacked with paralysis at that moment, 
and we are thus spared the unpleasant details of the house at Fulham, and of his attempts to get rid of his 
wife in an illegal manner. But what does not Mr. Collins owe to his players? In any other London 
theatre his play would have been a failure, but the perfect stage management at the Prince of Wales's, 
and the general efficiency of the actors, command a success, if one is hardly deserved. It is no 
slight tribute to Miss Wilton's company, that the very elaborate criticism in the daily journals 
differ as to where the chief merit should lie. In fact, the opinions expressed are very 
opposite; one critic is in raptures over Mr. Dewar's rendering of the Scotch waiter; another 
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calls it tedious, and marring to the general effect. Some believe that Mr. Hare, as Sir Patrick Lundie, adds 
another leaf to his laurels ; others that his reputation is not advanced by this impersonation. For ourselves, 
we think that the chief praise is due to Miss \\'ilton, always perfect ; and to Miss Foote ; and, above all, to 
Mr. Coghlan, as the evil-minded athlete, Geoffrey Delamayn. Without any " make up," with no aid from wg, 
false whiskers, or paint, he displays to the life, on his own face, the passions of the man he represents, and, by 
the mere force of his own intelligence, presents a perfect picture, where other actors would have recourse to the 
assistance of art and the costumier. Mr. Herbert, as Arnold Brinkworth, is over-weighted, and Mr. Bancroft, 
without detriment to his own modesty, might, with advantage, change parts with him. As a further instance of 
varieties of criticism, it may be noriced that whilst the Observer states that the novel " Man and Wife " is 
intensely dramatic, the critic of the Times comes to the conclusion that there is no more undramatic work in 
the language, with the solitary exception of " Tristram Shandy." 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 



We 



W. W. (Redhill). — The problem shall be re-examine<l. 
believe we have been mistaken about the mate. 

F. W. H. — We also were unable to discover the use of the 
W Kt., but we accord great latitude to gcxxl composers. "\'ou 
urould not condemn a fine poem becanse of a single redundant 
epithet 

G. A. English. — Many thanks for your letter, and for the 
problems. 'ITiese -ihow much constmctive j)o\ver, and No. 2, 
with a slight alteration, to avoid the capture on the first move 
(always to be shunnetl in three-move problems), ajipears in the 
present number. We shall be glad at all times to examine your 
problems. 

J. A. M. (Fakenham). — Mr. Healey*s two-move problem is 
perfectly sound, and deserves all your praise, for it has puz/led 
alike the London Chess rooms and the Country' clubs. For your 
own problems, we are much obliged, and they shall have due 
honours. 

G. A. R. (Guildford). — Three checks in a three-move prob- 
lem ! The sacrifice of the Q always looks pretty in a game, but, 
bless you ! irresponsible problem solvers think nothing of it. 
Tliey would sacrifice everj'thing — even the box — merely trying 
for the mate. The two-move problems shall l)e examined and 
reported upon. 

T. LoN(; (Dublin). — A proof of your article shall be forwarded 
to you in the course of a few daj's. 

A. G. Rogers (Cambridge). — Thanks for your polite 
attention. 

W. Stedfikld. — Very creditable; you are however more at 
home in the problem department, upon which we shall always 
be glad to hear from you. 

W. H. H. (Truro). — Many thanks. The games shall have our 
best attention, and shall be reported ujx>n. 

T. C. B. (Corcreevy House). — Nos. I and 2 are rather easy. 
No. 3 is better, but is open to the objection that White may play 
K takes P on the first move, instead of the second. 

J. W. (I^eds). — A letter, addressed to Mexico, will find him. 
It is the only address we know of. 

V. G (London). — We arc much oblige^l for the batch of 
problems, by Dr. Gold. They are worthy of that fine composer, 
and are very acceptable. 

Ja&ies Pierce (Bedford). — Thanks. It is quite sound now. 

WHIST. 

A. AND J. — I do not follow suit when I can ; my partner wins 
the trick, but before he plays I discover my mistake and tell him 
to stop. Instead of doing so he plays. Is it a revoke? — Ans. 
Your partner has played again, and the revoke is complete. 
You cannot stop your partner from playing, but under like cir- 
cmnstances you ean stop your adversary. 

R. — With four cards in hand, we shodd lay it down as an 
axiom that when you know your partner has nothing but trumps, 
you should always lead trumps, and, as a rtde, we should lead 
the highesL 



Beverley. — I lead trumps originally. King turned uj) to 
my right, 1 have Queen, Knave and three small trumps. Which 
is the projier card to lead ? — Atis. We should lead the smallest on 
the assumption — i. That partner may have Ace. 2. That if he 
has it not, he may have the lo. 3. Failing these, the 10 may 
l)e in second hand, and the 9 in your partner s hand, in which 
event the 9 would draw the King. 

M. O. N. -A says he has game, and puts his cards on the 
table ; thereujx>n X claims the game as given up. Is this correct? 
— Alts. The proposition is absurd. How can claiming the 
game be construe<l to mean that he gives it up. A's cards are 
callable, and that is all the jxrualty incurred. 

J. S. (Jamaica). — In answering a question in our last numlicr, 
we omitted to state that if a player does not follow suit when he 
can, and he discovers his error in time to rectify it, the adver- 
saries can call on him to play the highest or lowest of his suit 
led. 

Stephen (Hackney). — Your letter is not clear, but we think 
you mean to ask this question — ** If A leads a nine, and, on the 
second round, drops the six, has A Blue Petered ? " — Am, He 
has not done so. The leader cannot Blue Peter. The nine may 
be proj>crly le<l as the highest of two or three cards. It may W. 
led, l^ecause of a discanl in that suit to the right, or because of a 
discard in another suit by his partner, but it is imjx)ssihle to tell 
what may have occurred without more information. For aught 
you say, the lead may be from six, nine, ten, Kv., Kg. 

F. H. — If, whilst dealing, a card be exposed by the dealer or 
his partner, the adversaries can claim a new deal. We think a 
can! dropped on its edge, nearly balanced, but w'hich ultimately 
falls face downwards, and which either was or might have Ijeen 
seen by any of the j>layers, would be an exposed card within the 
meaning of this law. 



PIQUET. 



R. B. — The following is from one of our best players : — A and 
B i>lay. A, elder hand, discards three cards, and proceeds to take in 
from thestock. After taking in three cards, he discovers that he has 
only discarded three. He claims that he has a right to leave two 
cards. Is that so ? Rule 31 states that when the elder hanfl 
does not take all his cards, he must specify what number he take^ 
or leaves. This A did not do until he had taken in three card**. 
Rule 30 states- No player can discard twice, and after he has 
touched the stock, he is not allowed to take any of his discanl 
back again. The penalty, in my opinion, is, that he plays with 
14 cards, and cannot score anything that hand. — Ans, We agree. 
Although the 31st Rule is not clear as to time, we think it 
means — The player is bound to say he leaves a card or cards 
before he touches the stock. If, by mistake, he has thrown out 
three cards instead of five (as we assume was the case) and he 
then sees his error, he cannot get out of his difficulty by then 
saying he will take three cards. Having touched the stock, he 
cannot alter his discards, and he must play with 14 cards. 

J. G. (Fulham Road). — There are no authoritative rules on 
Vingt-et-un, but all the modem authorities agree that the two 
naturals cancel one another, neither pa>'ing nor recei^^ng. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

** The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The institution of Annual Chess Matches, as part of the series of contests between the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, is a notable event, and one that we believe will influence beneficially the progress of 
the game in England. It is of course most unlikely that the Chess Match will ever rival the Boat Race in 
popular estimation. The character of the game, and the necessity for almost absolute silence on the part of 
the spectators, are conditions incompatible with popular enthusiasm — which is not unfreqiienily derived from 
popular noise — but the public interest in these University contests cannot fail to create in many a desire to 
obtain some knowledge bf the science of the game, and in many more at least an increased zest for its 
practice. The first: Universities Chess Match was played on Friday, the 28th ult, at the Rooms of the City 
of London Chess Club, Milk Street, Cheapside, in the presence of nearly 500 spectators. 

The conditions of the Match were, that the players should be paired according to their reputed strength, 
that each pair should play t^vo games, inclusive of draws, a time limit of one hour to each player for fifteen 
moves, and that any game unfinished at half-past ten o'clock should be decided by the umpire, Mr. Steinitz. 

Play commenced at half-past six p.m., in the large Dining Saloon of the City Restaurant, tastefully 
decorated with the Universities' colours for the occasion, the assembly including nearly every notability of the 
Metropolitan Chess World. 

To lessen the inconvenience of over crowding, the Committee of the City of London Club judiciously 
arranged for a blindfold seance in another room, Mr. Zukertort playing simultaneously seven games sam voir, 
while Mr. Blackbume conducted an indefinite number of what are called simultaneous games at the same 
time. Notwithstanding all this, however, the players must have had a hard time of it, from pressure from 
without, and a perfectly tropical atmosphere. The following is the pairing of the players : — 

CAMBRIDGE. OXFORD. 



1 Mr. De Soyres (Caius) 

2 „ Ogden (Magdalen) 

3 „ Simon (Caius) 

4 „ Neville (Sidney) 

5 „ Keynes (Pembroke) 

6 „ Ball (Trinity) 

7 „ Hayes (Trinity Hall) 



1 Mr. Parratt (Magdalen) 

2 „ Schomberg (New) 

3 „ Anthony (Christ Church) 

4 „ Madan (Brasenose) 

5 „ Meredith Do. 

6 „ Nicholson (New) 

7 „ Whitefoord Do. 
Mr. Parratt had the honour of scoring the first Game for Oxford ; Mr. Neville soon afterwards scoring one 

for Cambridge. The equality however was not long maintained, and when, at 10 o'clock, the score was 
announced as five for Oxford and two for Cambridge, it became evident that the light blue team were 
overweighted, and that the Oxford Champions must prove the winners of the first Universities Chess Match. 
The following is the full score : — Oxford : Mr. Parratt won 2, Mr. Schomberg 2, Mr. Anthony 2, Mr, Madan 1 ; 
Mr. Meredith drew both of his games. Mr. Nicholson won i, and lost i, and Mr. Whitefoord won i. Total 
score — 9 won and 2 games drawn. Cambridge : Messrs. De Soyres, Ogden, and Simon, each lost t^vo games, 
Mr. Neville won i and lost i, Mr. Keynes drew both of his games. Mr. Ball won i and lost 1, and Mr. Hayes 
lost I. Total score — 2 won, 9 lost, and 2 drawn. After the play, the players, with some fifty or sixty \isitors, 
sat dowTi to a supper prepared by the hospitable Committee of the City of London Chess Club, Mr. Gastincau, 
the President of the Club, in the chair. After the usual loyal toasts, the Chairman proposed the toast of the 
evening — the Oxford and Cambridge Chess Clubs, which was received with enthusiasm. Mr. Whitefoord 
returned tlianks for Oxfordj and Mr. Simon for Cambridge. The toast of the Chess Press was proposed by 
Mr. Chappell, and responded to by Mr. Mossop, of the Westminster Papers, The meeting, conducted 
throughout with the greatest harmony, broke up at a late, or rather an early hour, after an effusion of sweet 
sounds from Mr Steinitz. 

ITie match between Messrs. Bird and Wisker has, in its progress, excited the liveliest interest among 
English amateurs, now intensified by the closeness of the contest, and its rapidly approaching termination. 
The winner of seven games is to be declared thfe victor, and at present Mr. Wisker has scored four games, 
Mr. Bird ^v^, and two games have been drawn. Seven of the games appear in the present Number. 

The Annual Soiree of the Cardiff Chess Club will take place on Tuesday the 8th instant, on wliich 
occasion Herr Steinitz has undertaken to play blindfold against seven of the strongest amateurs in South Wales. 

The fourth match between the clubs of Halifax and Bradford came off in the latter town on the 8th ult, 
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and resulted in a victory for Halifax* Eleven players were engaged on each side, paired according to their 
strength, each pair having to play three games. The full score is appended : — 

Bradford. 



Halifax. 



Idr. Werner 
Francis 
Parker... 
Walsh ... 
Field ... 
Common 
Spencer 
Bracken 
T. Walker 
Middleton 
Thrift ... 



$t 
tt 
f» 
II 
ft 
»f 

9t 

99 



Total 



Won 
I 

3 

I 

3 
o 
3 
I 
I 
3 

3 

a 

18 



Lost Drawn 

I ... o 

o ... o 

... o 

1 ... o 
3 ... o 
I ... o 
3 ... o 
I ... o 
o ... I 

... o 

1 ... o 

10 I 



Mr. 


Menssing ... 




MiUs 




Petty 




Pfan 




Fieldsend ... 




MuUer 




Braithwaite... 




Illingworth ... 




Child, B.A.... 




Stead 




Fricke 



Total 



Won 
I 
o 
o 
I 

3 
I 

X 

I 
o 
o 
I 

10 



Lost 
I 

3 
I 

2 

o 

2 

I 

I 

2 

3 

2 
18 



Drawn 
.. o 
.. o 
.. o 
.. o 
.. o 
.. o 
.. o 
.. o 
I 
.. o 
.. o 



Mr. Werner gave the odds of Pawn and move. 



In reference to Mr. Carpenter's definitions for the classification of Problems, given in our last Number, 
we have received the following letter from a correspondent, whose judgment on the subject of Problem com- 
position is entitled to consideration. We shall be glad to receive the opinions of our Problem contributors 
upon the points raised by Mr. Carpenter and our correspondent '* X." 

To thi Editor of tht Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I have been trying to master Mr. Carpenter's definitions for the classification of Problems, as given in your Papers for 
March. I find them anything but lucid. I haye however summed them up, rightly or wrongly, to the following two gcnend 
principles : — 

1. In a perfect Problem the attack will never have more than one effective move at its disposal at any point of the solution, 

2, A perfect Problem — ^may I say the mast perfect Problem — ^will be that in which there is the greatest variety of play in the 
defence. 

I notice that your ''reviewers " are apparently ruled by these or similar principles in their comments upon real moves in the 
variations of some Problems, and upon the lack of variations in others. 

In thinking the matter over, it appears to me that there are two classes of Problems. 

There are Problems which are a combination of variations branching off from the first move of the attack, and there are 
Problems which are the artistic embodiment of one original combination. 

Mr. Carpenter's system will apply well enough to the former, but not so well, I think, to the latter. The principal of con- 
struction is very different. In the former the object is to have as many variations as possible, and to make every variation of equal 
strength and merit — ^in the latter to place a single combination so squarely and simply before the student that he must go through 
the same mental labour as the composer, and intftnt the combination before he can arrive at a solution. I may instance Herr Bayer 
as a leading exponent of the former dan. Many of Mr. Loyd's Problems belong to the latter dass; so does Mr. Heale/s Problem, 
No. 212 in your Papers for February. 

A mate which could be given in some insignificant variation by a Bishop and Knight, or any other two pieces, would, by 
Mr. Carpenter's system, be a flaw in one class of Problems, but it seems to me that the other class might have no variations at all ; 
would, under any circumstances, recognise them as only secondary lines of play, and might, fy that system, be "defective" or even 
"imperfect," and yet be a perfect work of art — fully carrying out the idea of the composer. 

In classifying these Problems, the quality of the leading thoughts should be taken into consideration, as well as the manner in 
which it is work«i out. 

Mr. Carpenter's "definitions " say nothing about the quality of play in the moves and variations. 

It is possible that I may be wrong in assuming that quality of play is one thin^, and variety of plav another. May I put it as 
a problem to those interested in the sSbject to define exactly what it is that constitutes " a fine move," " an exceQent conception," 
" a beautiful combination," expressions that are frequently to be met with in the notes to printed eames. 



:ombination," expressions 
Solutions requested. 

Whatever it may prove to be, it is something that is not included in Mr. Carpenter's definition of a perfect Problem. 

Yours truly. 



X. 



The Liverpool Weekly Albion contains an excellent Chess column, efficiently edited by Mr. Bum, one of 
our strongest players. The games and problems are by the best players and composers, and the annotations 
appended to the games are distinguished by all Mr. Bum's well-known ingenuity 4nd acumen. Lancashire is 
well represented in the literature of the game, for Manchester has recently established a Chess colunrn in the 
Weekly Times^ under the able supervision of Mr. Steinkuhler. From this column we learn that a New Chess 
Club has just been founded in Manchester, with an influential conunittee and officers. Mr. Ross b the 
Honorary Secretary. 

In our account of the Annual Dinner of the City of London Chess Club, last month, we unwittingly did 
injustice to the gentleman who presided at the pianoforte, by printing his name as Mr. Benyon, instead of 
Mr. Bolton. Mr. Bolton, from whose performance we derived the purest pleasure, will please accept our 
apologies for the blunder. 

A correspondent at Nassau, N.F. Bahamas, has been kind enough to forward us the following game, 
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which he thinks is the shortest game on record. It occurred in a match between Captain Mackenzie and the 

President of the Boston Chess Club, the former giving the odds of 

KKt 



The prizes won by the successful competitors in the handicap 
tourney, in connection with the Bristol and Clifton Chess Association, 
were presented to the winners, at the rooms of the Club, by Mr. 
Arthur Lee. The tourney, which was open only to members of the 
Association, resulted, after a close contest, in the victory of Mr. Lewis 
Mosely, one of the Secretaries of the Club, Mr. E, Prosser scoring 
second honours. Eighteen players entered the lists, and were divided, according to their strength, into four 
classes. We append the principal scores : — 



WHITE. 

Captain Mackenzie. 

1. P to K 4 

2. B to Q B 4 

3. P to Q 4 

4. P takes P 

5. Castles 

6. B takes BP 

7. Q B mates 



BLACK. 

The President. 

1. P to K 4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. Kt takes P 

4. Kt takes B P 

5. Kt takes Q 

6. K moves 



Mr. L. Mosely 
E. Prosser 
C. F. Lewis 
J. Fewings 






If 



Class Won 


Lost 


2 ... 3^ ••• 


6 


3 .. 29 ... 
2 ... 28 ... 


1 


J ... ^ / ••• 


10 



Mr. E. M. Banfield 

T. Castle 

W. Berry 



»» 



>> 



Class 
I 

3 • 
I 



Won 
25 

21 
17 



Lost 
II 

14 
9 



The telegraphic match between Hartford and Boston (U.S.) has been interrupted by a little misunder- 
standing with regard to the time limit It is proposed to refer the matter to the arbitration of Captain 
Mackenzie and Mr. F. Perrin, so we have no doubt the dispute will be amicably arranged. 

The following accoimt of a match, by telegraph, between Montreal and Toronto, is taken from the Toronto 

Maily a newspaper which contains an excellent Chess column, edited by Mr. F. T. Jones : — 

''Montreal v, Toronto. — A match of two consultation games, by telegraph, was played between these two clubs on the 
evenings of the 4th, 5th and 6th instant, and resulted, after an interesting and exciting contest, in a tie, each party winning one 
game. The tenns of the match were : — Four players at each board, the players at one b^rd not to assist those at the other ; books 
not to be consulted ; no assistance from spectators or other outsiders ; time on each move not to exceed ten minutes, with double 
time allowed on six moves. In other respects the rules of the Canadian Chess Association to govern. The thanks of both clubs 
are due to the Dominion Telegraph Company for their kindness in granting the free use of their wires, and also to the courteous 
operators who very efficiently perform.ed the troublesome duty of sending the moves. We understand that the deciding game is ex- 

reted to come off at an early day. The players at board A were : — Prof. H. A. Howe and Messrs. H. Von Bokum, J. Barry, and 
G. Ascher, on behalf of Montreal ; and Professor J . B. Cherriman, and Messrs. J. H. Gordon, G. L. Maddison, and G. H. 
Larminie, on behalf of Toronto." 

OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 220, by Dr. S. Gold.— Correct solution. "Easy." Q. 
A. M.) — Correct solution. ** Easy, but like all Dr. Gold's, 
elegantly designed." (W. Moore). — Correct solution. "Not 
so obscure as many of this master's problems." (E. W. Walker.) 
— Correct solution. " A very gocii problem and, of its class, 
difficult." (O. D. Dity.)— Correct solution. "If this problem 
did not admit of a choice of moves for White, it would be a fine 
one." (W. Nash*). — Correct solution. "Not easy ; of all the 
variations I like best the one in which mate is given with the 
pawn." (Othello.) 

No. 221, by J. Menzies. — Correct solution. " A very good 
problem." (J. A. M.) — Correct solution. "Of the highest 
class of three movers." (W.Moore.) — Correct solution. "An 
exceedingly neat and difficult problem." (E. W. Walker.) — 
Correct solution. "Beautiful simplicity." (O. D. Dity.) — 
Correct solution. " A pretty but simple position." (W. 
Nash.) — Correct solution. " There is always something fresh in 
this composer's problems ; I believe, however, this might have 
been improved. (Othello.) 

No. 222, by R. B. Wormald. — Correct solution. "Excellent, 
like all Mr. Wormald's problems." (J. A. M.) — Correct solu- 
tion. " The variations in Black's second move are well continued. " 
(W. Moore.) — Correct solution. "A difficult first move, but 
simple afterwards." (E. W. Walker.) — Correct solution. 
"Tnisis the sort of problem that always j)l eases the solver." 
(O. D. D.) — Correct solution. "Very ingenious." (W.Nash.) 
Correct solution. " The work of a gifted composer : few pieces, 
neat, and correct variations." (Othello.) 

• No. 223, by J. A. Miles. — This problem admits of a solution 
in two moves. A Black Pawn should be placed on Black's 
K Kt 4. [We amended this in our 2nd edition.] 

No. 224, by V. Portilla. — Correct solution. "Too easy." 
(J. A. M.) — Correct solution. " Wanting in variation." (W. 
Moore. ) — Correct solution. * * Not up tp Mr. Portilla's standard. " 



(E. W. Walker.) — Correct solution. "A neat position, but 
easy." (O. D. D.) — Correct solution. " An* easy specimen of 
an uninteresting class of problem." (W. Nash. )-^Correct solu- 
iv.'^ (Othello.) 



Uon. "Easy." (C)thello.) 

No. 225, by V. Gorgias. — Note. Thjs problem admits of a 
second solution. 

No. 226, by G. A. English. t— Correct solution. " Very self- 
evident." (J. A. M.) — Correct solution. "Much too evident." 
(W. Moore.) — Correct solution. "Creditable for a beginner." 
(O. D. D.)— Correct solution. "Not ingenious." (W. Nash.) 

No. 227, by A. C. Pearson. — Correct solution. "The 
opposing forces are \do disproportionate." (W. Moore.) — 
Correct solution. " Have seen better things by this composer." 
(O. D. D.)— Correct solution. "A good idea, but not well 
expressed." (W. Nash.) 

No. 228, by F. W. Lord. — Correct solution. "Masterly, 
and well proportioned." (W. Moore.) — Correct solution. 
"Truly a weighty problem." (O. D. D.) — Correct solution. 
" A good problem, although weak in the defence," (W. Nash.) 

No. 229, by James Pierce. — Correct solution. "For a four - 
mover, this problem leaves the solver's appetite still craving." 
(O. D. D.) — Correct solution. "A peculiar position, and not 
too easy." (W. Nash.) 

No. 230, by W. B. Mason. — Correct solution by O. D. D. 
All others arc wrong. — W. Nash says the mate may be delayed 
to the fifth move by (i) B to Kt 6. 

No. 231, by C. W. Sunbury. — ^Thb problem admits of a 
second solution. 

No. 232, by F. S. Ensor. — Correct solution. " A very fine 
and difficult conception." (J. A. M.) — Correct solution. " Cut 
bonoy (W. Moore.) — Correct solution. "Most ingenious." 
(E. W. Walker.)— Correct solution. "And then?" (O. D. D.) 
Correct solution. (W.Nash.) — Correct solution. "Wrong.'* 
(OtheUo.) 



• W. N. is mistaken here, we believe. He savs that in the variation i Kt to Q B 5, White can play either 2 R takes Kt (ch) 
or 2 Kt to K 5, but suppose, in tlie latter case, Black answers with 2.Kt to Kt 7. We see no mate. — [Editor.] 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. CCXXXIII.— By Dr. J. H. Zukertort. 

DLACK. 



Wf -^y • • -^ 






>k 



4c/^/i. 



44..^' ** 



I 



^ 



v///.//,. /.,// 



,^. ////•/ y^. 



*' ff /■• " 'f^ 









^yy« t '•^* r/> * • 




i 



■/'//■ /, 



'^////i//.^iM> 



'/ 



i is 



'. //rtJ^w r*^t/A 



VtJr/'f/-' ", 






~f\ 



, ty^, •/' / ). J' 



5 ..- ,» 



'<■ 






«i'/>^.. 



> 






; O 






'if/,f^,. . / 



U-J 



. /■* y t*.l/j^- 



»♦• /rt/t/fff/ 



'A 



/. 






%'^' 

W//./ 



Jy/'/y/y/ /' ,}__ 



v; 



U ,/ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. CCXXXIV.— By J. A. Miles (Fakenham). 



BLACK. 



W.J 






/'* r^^/^/ *X 



> ' ^ 'f< " 



..X .r.*^"-'" ""^- ,vy" /''■"'"•" 



' ^-' ''/ 



'Sf 



'////.yj^..t.. 



9^^-'' • 1 






'/////y... t.f^ 



' s " p 



SS44r0^»'^ rr^ 



i 



i 



V •;-r-'-r-r'f,> 



,„,rr^ffr,^.jr^' 



■/ 







A 


^ ' 


M. 


# 




MB 


;- ; 






* y I 


/ 


iVv 



:y' 



VV^^— ^•-— >* 



M^/^// --^rf* •* #/^ 



^'^•; 






'y/ ''/ '^^ 






/»*Sf^^^¥'^f ' 



1 

^"."''"ff9, 

V ■- ' '/. 



yyytytyyftt 



'y^y stt4 / w 



,y ^'^/*.^y*y'y^' 



ml»r.,jr, . mf 



i 'y^fz/ry^/''^. 



I 



^^?i.'i 



vyyy '■' Vt 



_5j(^.. 



^/,..„.:/..y. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. CCXXXV.— By G. E» Barbier. 

BLACK. 



No. CCXXXVL— By W. T. Pierce (Roehampton). 

BLACK. 



ft/:' 



W//A//y „J. 



-/'- -V 









'^zA.. 









''r. 



'yi/ty.» 



'ts - *». M4y 



«^"''-yy '" 



/ f, jf 



y-( 
y 

''^■yy ' 

Y/y/./ ,i y, 



'yyy},yyivy. yy/^ 



r "V f 






'//'^.T/f;/^".^ 



Vyyy 



'4" 



ii 



'y//yy/-/y..,Ji , ,..,.., ,,„;vyy</4y. f',,/t 



""//■/'///'/, 

'y... -• /, 



'///yiyy, -^.y. 






vy/y/yy^yy/.. 



<A 



■■/■■/■'/'//"/_ 



^Ay 



^/^ 1 



■y^ '' 

^y,yiy/ y.y> 



I 




'y : ■ ?' 

i : >. 

'//yyt/./y./ yJi 



iy 






i 



^ 



Vy/yy,/yy,,/y/f 



'/ /. • •yA.4 



, V//yyyA,.y. ,» 



V/'y-'v^-yy 



vy' 



Vy ': 



ir/y/Ayy/y/Jk 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves* 
X9Q 



'',■ ■ ' 

y 

y- 



f. 



'0 / '^ 



'fr'^t P*^ 



I 

7,. 



V 

I 



''\ 



A 
^ 



Plr^^'i 



' '' ' . y.A 






^/Ztry/// A0A . _. ^ ''ia^s.^^^,^ 



^. y 



^/••./^•x •. , 



^■%. 



>k 








•rffy, ■ ■ -yfr/y 




<^0//¥y/s/ 


'-'' ,.'Ayy...yy 


• 



'r -./r'^/B". 



yytiti.y,.y,,.y 



'.y/,;^ 






' -r/ ' * -iy r' .^/ //^ ^^ 



7i 



:i 



,/i^ 



i 



' • • •^' " /^ " ' 






W 



%f^l' 



■sy**t^/y 



/.A 



»^ /¥**/• 



^ 



y.. ■ 






f.'f •■',■' WJ 

'' '■ . '-'- 

* V - - 



5' 



^^^ii,i-tiL 



yn,...,. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves, 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. CCXXXVII.— By A. C. Pearson. No. CCXXXVIIL— By James Menzies. 

BLACK. BLACK. 



v'f '■;///■■'": 




^•■^^ 






'.'/'/"' 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 

CCXL.— By I. O. Howard Taylor. 

(Norwich). 

BLACK. 






'/'y/A 






'"/.//. 



mn 



/■ e% y 

y/y^/ 












y. 



m. ^:^ ^-■'- ^^-" 



'i^Wr/o 



%•/ ,/jVA. 















fnf 



y. ■' -■ ■■ 



WHITE. 

WTiite to play and mate in three moves. 
No. CCXLIH.— By the late T. Smith.* 

BLACK. 



t'^'-li 



V 






■'"•"..'V , 



e^.;/. 






v,/.,. 



y^'^< 



It 

I 






^ 



lU 



/',/■' / -fy/'/ y/'' yy- /■/•"'/ 



Wy 



1 



;/.' / y 
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;//. 
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<y '/y 
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/, 



</./ 
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^..- 



y 



y 

y 

:y'..-^.^ -//yy . './,y 

r:^ m<>. <;^ 

y/;:A ; Tn^ 

— J yy// y <■ < — V '■ *— • •-^ / 

^^ ^^ ^r^"-^ ^-^<'3 



'y,yy//y. 






y /', 



y-i- - 



.Gi 



\A 



•/ . 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in five moves. 



W^A>y 



:%1 



PI 



fy- 
y 

* ■ 
/ - 
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■4 



i 



/n^yty/i 



yyyy.yyl 



■yy.^ 

V . , / y. 
V/y/,,yz 



V 

'</' y •' 






>^ 









y. 






V'/y/^ 
'//yyy.ry.f 












f/,-"'yyy, 
y. t-a^' , 



■^ 



i 






O 






=?r-> 



'y"yy//, 

V, 'A 

y . / y, 

''"'■'■" yyy^yyy:-'-"'^: 

^'y ; 

^y . ■' ^ ■■'.^ 



y . , , 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 
No. CCXLI.— By J. W. Abbott. 

B^ACK. 






'/■yy/y, 

y 



,,y. . . 

y 

y , 
y I 
y,, '. 



A 

'^.yy,.yy.) 



y,- 



I: 



y , ' ■" y. 



'"yyyy . 



t 



■y ji./' yy ' 

,, ^y,^../y. V//.y^ 

_ ■/ A '■ '< 

y yy.,,. y,y./.. w.-.., A. ''.y,/y. 

/ // ' / '/"'%.•/', 'y'M.'/'', •'/tff"' 

y,y/tt' _ , ,^j ^f ,/y. , y-.tf^.z-y *y^y/ ... 

'yyyy/y. y- /y/. j /'- "/^ y/"yy'y^, 

A ■. Jt^'.y. V XVi y' ■' " 



/- 



Vy yy l^m 
; '</<'/^_ (, y/yy yy,^ ^ y "■/■*. 






^y^y..yiyyi 



• y y o v'/^'/'^y 

I :^l A fc :4 



y. 

i, ■■. y 









'y.y^y.nyy. 



V::. . 



yy' 'y'^y y./'^yV". 






Vy. y 

'y : /'A 
•y /. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
No. CCXLIV.— By C. W. (of Sunbury). 

BLACK. 



'^3 



■y/yyy.y. 



yyyy^ 



^v' -',,;' mm . . ■■ •' ^ . / ^ - 

''''^- v"^-y;-'''''vyA^"M'''"'''^ y ^""'''''^yyyyy 

tifi^ fy^. i^":^ 1^ 



■.y/yyy,. 

y;% ^vl ^ r:-1'#i^ 

y''^'', , '^yyyyy 

lit 



/ 



y-y^y^^'"- ^y^-^'^"' 



^/^ 



"'"■■ 7^'^y^- 

y-- -^ ^ 

■'yy'yy^''''''''^y<'^y^'''^-''yyyyr^ 

\. i iyS\ ^'^ 

''''■'■' 'i:yyyy^^'''-^''^'-'y!:''^'*'-W^ 

yy^' ' yy» 'y -' " -y Tyyyy W '■,''■ 







■yyyyyyy, » 'yyy/y. 



?>■. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in five moves. 



CCXXXIX.— By D. W. Clark. 
(Of Barnaul, Siberia). 

BLACK. 



y. 
yy. 
'■' ,- ., 

'y^y... 



'ryyy, ' 



y 



k 



y'yyyy/y. 



•/yiy..y..y. 



'■^^ 



y. 



Vyy.A'^.. , > 
y, W/^'/'y. 

/ 




ii/yyy 



/yyy,^y.,y 



y 



'y. 



/ 'yi 

^ . yy/.'. 



yy.y 



?. 



Vyy.' '■' 
yyyy:i^' " ?""^ 

'y ■■ '■ 
yy^^y 



9yyyy.' . . v/yy:.. 



"/y 

' '' ■< 




/Oy 

'C'r.l.y'y yyyyy 



yyy'.y/ - **^* /v.l.^. 



Vyy,,.'. 



y-yyv. 



%'/y 



■ y- yyy. 



W^y% 



y / 
•y.y. 



y-yyyyy 



^.,y 



■y ■■ 

'y.y 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 

No. CCXUI.— By James Pierce. 

(Bedford). 

black. 



yy ' y. 



: ,y.. 



./'yfyy/ 



vy'y/^ 

'/ ■' y 

y y.-'y 



yf/,'"', '' 



■y ./A 
\y.yy^. . 






Myyy. 



^■y^ 



^yyyy 



it 



yy/yy^y, 



',\y.,y,^: ■fy.y..y,.i. ''/yyy,,y . 

t'1 \y^ 
'i ^y^ 

'" - ,■ -' :/,y'- •"'*y/y/yy/r-"''"'yyy//y 

\ '^'■' 



t 



•yyyy"//, 

'/yy.4^y<. y,yyy, : 



Wy 



v,yy.yyy. 



Wk ^i 



y 

yy. . 

^yyyy 



;:;-f-^-^.;Tt--"">^'--"|» 

' . ■ ' y '' y, y' v/'yZn 

y-- • •' ; t-y'y- V^'M 

•''•'■''• .yy-y-'''- y,,,yyy-y'''^^ ,.,.v/A./'--'^' , 

'y,y,''/,y^.........y/yf'y' 



ryyy/y/, 

y. '■'A 






y-:':6 
'/ . y " 



<^y./ ■' 
yyy.yy 



y;.'>z>y 



,y.. 



yyyyyyi 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 

No. CCXLV.— By W. Coaxes, 
black. 



y. / '.'■■■, 
/ y , ^/. 

y f 

y "':■ '■ 



r-/''' 



t 



.yyy '/'y 

yy, y. 



'yy/y; 

'/y y-y. 
vv-A-yy^^" 
yyy,.',. 
C^ A ^^ yy- 



' .-yy/: 



y'yy 



,Cy^.,.'<. 'yyy/' 

• V." , • -4 




•— • y e. > '', ., 

y — /,,yy. y.'y 

yy, -/y-yy; ff 

.y ., y,y,. -^ • </yy,y ■ v,yy,yyy: 

■' j^ -" '> *f^ y • i vyy/yyy9 

y^ty'Em M 



yyyy y, 

y ' ■'.-■: 



-, v//"/-^ 



yyyyy, 

y -y 

y 



y 



WHITE. 



While to p!ay and compel Black to mate 
him in three moves. 



This Problem was contributed by the lamented composer some four or five years ago, but we V:)elieve has never been published before, 
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GAMES. 



Editid by J. WISKER. 

The following are the games played in the match between Messrs. Wisker and Bird. Some of them are not worthy the 
reputation of the players ; but, as the match is one of importance, they are subjoined as a matter of record ; the 2nd set of notes are 
by Herr ZukertorL 



GAME CXX. 

Played at the Diyan, Sth Marbh 187S. 

Boy Lopes. 

White. Black. 



1 

8 

4 

£ 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 



Hr. Bob. 

PtoK4 

Kt to K B S 

BtoQKtS 

BtoQR4 

QtoK2(8) 

B to Q Kt S 

P to Q B 8 (c) 

(Castles 

FtoQS 

PtoKRS 

BtoKKtS 

Q Kt to Q 8 

BtoKS 

P to K Kt 4 (e) 

PtoKKtS) 

KtoR8 

KBtoKKtsq 

Kt to K R 4 

QtoKKt4 



lir. WxuuB. 

1 PtoK4 
8 Kt to Q B 8 
8 PtoQR3 
4KttoK B3 
6 P to Q Kt 4 

6 BtoK2(b)* 

7 PtoQ 3 

8 BtoKKftS 
Castles 

10 B to K R 4 

11 QRtoQKti 
KKttoQ8 ' 
K Kt to K B 3 



Hambmv Toomamani, between L. Paulsen and 
Herr ZoKertort. 






80 KttoKB6 



81 
82 
88 

8« 
86 
86 
87 
88 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 



PtoQ4 
PtoQ6 
P takes Kt 
Kt to K Kt 8 
KttoKBS 
Q R to Q sq 
Kt takes QP 



Kt to K B 8 
Kt to K R 4 
PtoK6 
RtoQ2 
BtoQfi8 
Kt to K Kt 8 
Kt takes Kt 
B takes B 
QtoKR6 
KRtoKKt8 

88 QtoK2 

89 Kt to K R 6 

40 Kt to K B 6 

41 R takes Q ch 

42 P takes P 

43 BtoK4 



18 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
80 



S 



B to K Kt 8 

Kt to K R 4 

QtoQ2 

Q Kt to Q sq 

KttoK3 

Q R to Q sq 

KtfycmKB4toK 

B6(nil ,, 

81 B takes KtP(g) 

82 K CO R sq (b) 

83 P takes P 

84 BtoKR3 
26 RtoKB3 
26 Q to Q B 3 (i) 
87 ~ 
88 
89 
80 

31 P to 4 

32 P to Q B 4 

33 BtoQ2 

34 B takes Kt 
86 R takes B 

36 Q to K Kt sq 

37 R tcoTO. Q to K B sq 

38 BtoQBS 

39 KRtoKB8 

40 P takes Kt 

41 R takes R 
48 PtoQ6 

Resigns. 



Q to K ftq 
QtoKBsq 
B toKs<i 
RtoKB 8 
P 



(n) This mOTO, thonffh it need to be preferred 
in the days of yoro.and is giroa as the standard 
line of play in Stoanton's *' Handbook/' is not 
to bo commended. The Queen is stroni^er for 
the attack when standing on her own sqoare 
than when on K 2. Her removal, too, renders 
it more difBcolt to adTanoe the Queen's Pawn 
two squares. 

(b) I do not agree with Herr Zokertort in his 
preference fbr6BtoQB 4at this juncture. 
B to Q B 4 in the Rny Lopes is generally bad. 
The Bishop at King's second covers the King's 
file, which is often opened. It moreover prevents 
White ftt)m pinning the King's Knight with 
advantage. 

(c) Inasobsequflntgame.Whiteflntadvanoed 
P to Q R 4. 

(d) By this time Black has attained a perflBCtly 
satisfficton' defence, but ho scarcely makes the 
most of it. Tho propw course now was to retreat 
the King to Rook's square ; the Knight might 
afterwards have retired with tho view of throw- 
ing up the K B P. 

(e) This course looks hazardous, but it is 
neccKgary for White to prevent the advance of 
the Block Q P, which would rain the first player's 
game. 

(0 III played. Had the other Knight been 
moved hwe, Black would have hadCtho best of 
the game. White could then have made nothing 
of w& attack. 

A fatal blunder, losing a clear piece. 
There is no bettor mode of play. 

,1)' Another glaring mistake. The ^ame now 
calls for no comment, except that White finishes 
it off admirably. 

(*) With this opening the fbllowing was the 
line of play adopted in a game played at the 

192 



White. 

7 CaeUee 

8 Kt to B 8 

9 PtoQ 8 

10 B to K 8 

11 B takes Kt 

12 Kt to Q sq 
18 Kt to Q 2 
14 P to K B 8 



Black. 

6 B to Kt 8 

7 BtoQB4 

8 PtoQS 

9 Castles 

10 Kt to Q 6 

11 P takes Kt 
18 R to K sq 

13 Q to Q 8 

14 R to K 8 



And Black has the best position. 

(t) Black loses time. The Knight should 
retire to prevent B fh)m going to Q 6. 

(t) Premature, and gives Block a good chance. 
I should prefer playing the King, Rook, and 
Queen's Knight to the King's side, keeping 
Black in a cramped position. 

CD If Black played the other Knight to KB 6; 
then the King, and afterwards P to K B 8, 
he would have had the better game. 

GAME CXXI. 

Played at the St. George's Chess Clnb, 

8th March 1873. 

Cunningham Gambit. 



White. 
lir. WisKsa. 



1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 



14 
16 
16 
17 
18 



PtoK4 

PtoKB4 

K Kt to B 3 

BtoQB4 

KtoBsq 

B takes QP 
7 QKttoB3 
8PtoQ4 
9 B to Q Kt 3 

10 Q B takes P 

11 Q to Q 8 

18 P takes B (0) 
13 R to K Kt sq 

BtoKKtfi 
B takes B 
Rto KtS 
Q to K Kt 6 

Q to K Kt 4 1 

19 Ptake«iQ(e) 

80 RtoKB8 
21 KttoKS 
28 K takes Kt 
23 BtoK6 

84QRtoKBsq(0 
26 PtoK6 
26 RtoB7oh 
87 R takes R eta 

28 PtakesP 

29 RtakesQRP 

30 R takes Kt (g) 

81 K to Q 3 

32 P to Q Kt 8 

33 PtoQR4 

34 R takes RP 
86 R to K 4 

36 PtoKR8 

37 P to Q Kt 4 

38 PtoQB4 

39 KtoB3 

40 R to K 3 (h) 

41 P to Kt 6 
48 PtakesP 

43 KtoB4 

44 KtoQ6 
46 KtoB4 
48 RtoQB3 
^7 R to Q Kt 3 

48 KtoQ3 

49 KtoB8 

60 PtoKt6 

61 K to B 8 

62 K to B 4 

63 KtoKt6 

64 R to Q 3 ch 
66 KtoR6 

66 RtoQRB 

67 P to Kt 7 

66 K to B 7 and wins. 



1 
8 

8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Black. 

Mr. Bnn. 

PtoK4 
PtakesP 
BtoKS (a) 
B to R 6 ch 
PtoQ 4(b) 
toBS 




KKt 

Castles 

PtoQB3* 

QBtoKt6 

10 KttoKR4 

11 B takes Kt 

12 K to R sq 
13PtoQKt4(d)t 
"' ^ toQ2 

toKR6oh 
takes B 
toR6 
^ takes Q 
19 Kt to B 6 

80 P to K Kt 4 

81 Kt takes Kt 

22 PtoKB3 

23 Kt to R 8 

24 K to Kt 2 
26 PtakesP 
26 R takes R 

87 K to Kt 8 

83 R to K sq 
29 R takes B 

80 R takes K P oh 

81 R to K 3 

88 PtoKR4 
33 PtakesQRP 

84 P to K R 6 

35 R tri K B 3 

36 RtoKB8 

37 K to B 3 

38 R to Q Kt 8 

39 RtoK R8 

40 R to K Kt 8 

41 P takes P 

42 R to Q Kt 8 

43 RtoQB8ch 
41 R to Q 8 ch 

45 R to Q B 8 ch 

46 R to Q Kt 8 

47 R to B 8 ch 

48 R to Q 8 ch 
40 RtoQ2 

60 R 10 Q Kt 8 
51 K to K 4 

62 KtoQS 

63 RtoKB8 

64 KtoK4 

66 RtoK B8 
60 R to Q Kt 8 

67 K to Q 3 



OAME CXXI— ^n^'mied 

(a) This defence— never played by anybody 
except Mr. Bird— is a bad one. It involves, not 
only the sacrifice of the Gambit Pawn, but of 
another also, and it is doubtful whether the 
second player obtainsany attack worth mention- 
ing in return. 

(b) Without this sacrifloe Black ooold nerer 
devolope hiA pieces. 

(c) The second player has now a game lost 
by its natnre. 

(d) A very bad move, losing time and position. 
Black must in this opening at any cost prevent 
B to K Kt 6 on the part of White. The rest of 
the game is well played by Black, but nothing 
can save him. 

(e) Taking with Book would probably have 
boon better. If Black then advance P to K B 4, 
the R'Mk can be moved to Kt 6. 

(0 Instead of doubling the Rooks, and afker^ 
wards advancing the King's Pawn, the first 
plaver would, we believe, have won the same 
earlier by si^ly moving P to Q B 8 and ad* 
rancing nis fflzig. 

(g) After these ezchaaffee, the position is less 
completely in favour of white. 

(h) Black threatens R to K Kt 6, thereby 
com (jelling the White Rook to move, sad 
wiuning the K R P. To prevent th», it is 
necessary for White to keep his King within 
reach of his Rook. As the Black King, however, 
is »hut out of the game, the end is only a qoss* 
tionoftime. 

•BIfKtUkesB 
9PtakesKt 9 B to KKt 4 

10PtoKR4 10BtoR8 

llQtoQ8 llPtoK4 

18 QtoB4 
IS Kt to K 8 
and White has a pawn and the best position. 
t The move is weak, bat has he abetter.' 
X After the exchange. White haa an easily 
won game. 

GAME CXXII. 

Played at the Divan, lOth March 1973. 
Buy Lopes. 

White. Black. 



18 K to B sq 



1 
8 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 



12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
19 
19 
20 
21 



Mr. WisKis. 



1 
8 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

13 



Mr.*BuD. 

PtoK4 
K Kt to B 8 
B to Q Kt 6 
BtoQR4 
Castles 
RtoKsqn 
B to Q Kt 8 
PtoQB3 
PtoQ8 

10 BtoK3(a) 

11 P takes P 
Q Kt to Q 8 
R takes Kt 
RtoK4 
RtoKsq^ 
Kt takes KP 
R takes Kt 
RtoQ6 
Kt to K B 8 
QtoQ4 
R takes Q 

22 K to K B sq 

23 Q R to Q sq 

24 R takes Q E 
26 Kt to K lEQ 6, and the 

(a) Ii^udloioiis, allowing Black to gain s& 
immediate advantage by the advance of his 
Queen's Pawn. In any case, however, the 
second player must have attained a secure de- 
fensive position. 

fb) Black has now a very good game. 

(c) Incorrectly played. Black did not more 
thus to win a Pawn, but imagined that he wonld 
acquire a better game afterwards than it 
actually proved to be. He should, at this point, 
have moved his King to Book squaro, threaten' 



PtoK4 
QKttoB8 
PtoQES 
K Kt to B 8 
BtoK8 
PtoQKt4 
PtoQ3 
B to K Kt 6 
Castles 
P to Q 4 m 
Kt takes P (b) 
Kt takes B (0 ) 
BtoQB4 
14 BtoKB4 
16 B takes Q P 

16 Kt takesKt 

17 B to Q 8 

18 BtoKKtS 

19 Q to K B 3 
80 Q takes Q 
21 QRtoKsq 
28 QRtoK6 
83 KRtoKaq 
24 B takes R 

game was drawn. 
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GAME CXXU— continued. 

iug tho deadly fulvance of the K B P. Against 
thlA maaoouvre Wliite, I belie vo, had no valid 1 
defence. IMay a<t he might, his j2:ame must 
remain so much inferior as co leave Black in ^ 
tolerable security as to tho resnlt. The movo ' 
actually adopted deprives the position of its 
interest, and leaves no room for combination or 
comment. 

(*) This move protects the P, but it does not 
develope another piece. I should prefer Kt to 
QB3. 

(t) Very well played. Black has now the 
bettor f^aaie, but he sacrifices his superiority 
immediately. 

GAME CXXIII. 

Played at St George*s Club, 12th March 1873. 
Evans Gambit. 

White. Black. 



GAME CXXIV. 

Played at the Divan, ISth March 1S73. 
£vans Gambit. 



Mr. WissEB. 

1 PtoK* 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 BtoQB4 

4 P to Q Kt 4 

5 PtoQBS 

6 Castles 

7 PtoQ4 

8 P takes P 

9 PtoQ6 



Mr. BiBD. 

1 PtoK4 

2 KttoQB3 

3 BtoQB4 

4 B takes Kt P 

5 BtoQB4 

6 PtoQS 

7 P takes P 

8 B to Kt 3 

9 Kt to R 4 

10 Kt to K 2 

11 Castles 

12 KttoKKtS 

13 P to Q B 4 

14 B to K Kt 5 (b) 

15 PtoQBS 

16 B to Q B4 (c) 

17 PtoKB3 

18 PtoQKtS 

19 Q R to Q B sq 

20 B takes Kt 

21 Q to K 2 

22 Q to Q B 2 

23 K R to K sq 
24BtoK7 

25 B to Q 6 

26 R to K 2 

27 Kt takes P 

28 Kt to K 7 

29 B takes R 

30 R to B sq 

31 Kt to Kt 2 

32 K R to K B a 

33 P takes P 

34 B to Q 6 

35 Kt takes P 

36 R takes B 



10 BtoQKt2 

11 BtoQ3 

12 Q Kt to B 3 

13 Kt to K 2 

14 Q to Q 2 (a) 
16 K to R sq 

16 BtoB2 

17 Q to Q B 3 (d) 

18 QKttoQ4(e) 

19 K Kt to Q 2« 

20 P to K B 4 

21 Q takes B 

22 Q R to K sq 

23 RtoK3 

24 RtoKKt3(0t 

25 R to K sq (g) 

26 B to Q R 4 

27 QtoB3 

28 KRtoK3 

29 R takes Kt 
80 Q takes KBP 

31 QtoKKtG 

32 B to K B 6 

33 PtoK5 
3i KttoK4 
33 PtoQ6 
36 Kt takes Kt 

Resigns. 

fa) R to Q B sq. first la a little better. 

(b) This move, which Mr. Bird always adopts 
for the defence, cannot be commended. The 
Bishop occupies a better position at his own 
square, for, as the Q R should be played to Kt 
square, and the Q Kt P thrown up, the Q B 
then commands both sides, and may often be 
efibctively moved to Q R 3. The Q B at K Kt 6 
cannot capture the Sling's Knight, and is 
therefore of little use in such a situation. 
Indeed, he may often be attacked with advan- 
tasrc. As an illustration of these remarks, the 
sixth game may be consulted. 

(c) Black's eccentric movements Ibr the 
defence ought to have allowed White a great 
superiority. 

(d) Not the best; the threatened mate only 
drives Black to a defensive move, which he 
must make under any circumstances, sooner or 
later. 

(c) The other knight ought to have gone to 
this square. White's play at this critio^ junc- 
tui*e is remai'kable for its inefficiency. 

(0 White should not have allowed the Bishop 
to come in. 

(g) Losing a Pawn. B^ R to K B 2 White 
would still have malntamod a tenable game. 
After this, the first player's rash efibrts to re- 
trieve himself are perfectly useless. 

• Moves 17 and 18 are not good. The King's 
Knightis played to many dmbrent squares on 
the Ivans attack, but I never saw it played to 
O 2. 

t These effbrts are xumftitile. 



White. 
Mr. Bxu>. 



1 
2 
8 

4 
6 



Black. 
Mr. WxsxzB. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 

8 BtoB4 
4 B takes P 
6 BtoR4 

6 K Kt to B 3 

7 PtoQ3 
8BtoKt3 (a)* 

9 P takes P 
10 Kt takes K P 



(b) 



PtoK4 
K Kt to B 3 
BtoB4 
P to Q Kt 4 
PtoQB3 

6 Castles 

7 BtoQRS 

8 PtoQ4 

9 P takes K P 

10 Q to Q Kt 3 

11 B takes P oh and 

mates next move. 

(a) Castle is the proper move at this point, 
and gives Black the advantage. 

(b) This contest affords at least strong illus- 
tration of the remarkable freaks players of 
reputation can sometimes be gmlty of. 

* This novelty cannot be commended. 

GAME CXXV. 

Played at the Divan the same day. 
Evans Gambit. 



White. 
Mr. WiBKSB. 



4 
6 
6 
7 

8 



28 



1 PtoK4 

2 KKttoBS 

3 BtoB4 

4 PtoQKt4 

5 PtoQB3 

6 Castles 
7PtoQ4 

8 P takes P 

9 PtoQo 

10 B to Q Kt 2 

11 BtoQ3 

12 Kt to Q B 3 

13 Kt to K 2 

14 R to Q B sq 

15 QtoQ2 

16 K to R sq 

17 KttoKKtS 

18 K Kt to Kt sq (d) 

19 P to K B 4 

20 Q to B 3* 

21 PtoKB6 

22 B to Q Kt 6 (f ) 

23 RtoKB4 
21 BtoK2 

25 R takes B (g) 

26 R to K B sq 

27 B to Q B sq 

28 B takes Q 

29 BtakesKt 

30 Kt takes RP 

31 Kt to K B 3 

32 Q to Q Kt 2 

33 Kt takes KKtP 
31 Q takes Q Kt P (i) 

35 Q takes B P§ 

36 PtoKB6 
87 Pto KB 7ch 

38 Q takes B 

39 Q to K 7 and wins. 

(a) See note to corresponding move in the 
fourth game. 

(b) Obviously a loss of time. The (^^een can 
perform no good service in such a position, and 
mdeed is retreated immediately afterwards. 

(c) This also is not well played. The Rook is 
not IkvouKibly placed. It is usual in this form 
of the defence to play the Q R to Kt square, with 
the view of supporting tho advance of the Pawns 
on the Queen's side. 

(d) The proper pla^% strongtheniog White's 
attack on uio King s side. 

(e) The second player's {prrations with the 
Queen are anything but judioioua. Her majesty 
is locked up by White's next move, and is 
speedily lost altogether. 

(f) Had the Rook been played to Kt square, 
White could not have gained a move at this 
juncture. 

(g) A sound sacrifice, for, play as he may, 
the second player cannot now escape ruinous 
loss. 

(h) This loses the Qneen at onoeb bat was 
there any meaofi of preyonting it ? 



Black. 
Mr. BiBO. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 

3 BtoB4 
B takes P 
BtoB4 
PtoQ3 
P takes P 
BtoKt8 

9 Kt to Q R 4 

10 Kt to K 8 

11 Castles 

12 Kt to Kt 8 

13 PtoQB4 

14 B to K Kt 5 (a) 

15 BtoB2 

16 Q to Q 2 (b) 

17 Q R to K sq (c) 

18 QtoQsq 

19 Q to K R 6 (e) 

20 PtoKB3 

21 Kt to K 4 

22 RtoK2 

23 P to Q R 8t 

24 Q to K Kt 4 

25 Kt takes R 
26PtoKR4(h)t 
27 Kt takes R P 

Kt takes B 

P takes B 

P to Q Kt 4 

PtoQKtG 

PtoQB5 

PtoQB6 

PtoKKtS 

P takes Kt 

RtoK4 

KtoRsq 



80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 






88 R takes Kt 



GAME CXKY—cmUhiued. 

(i) Tho best course : the end of the game 
presents some features of interest. 
* Very disagreeable for the B Q. 
t Mr. Bird said afterwards that he could win 
in this position by 28 P to Q B 5 

The following would be a probable continua- 
tion: 

24QRtoKBsq 24QtoKt4 

2oPtoKR3 25QtoKR6 

26 K to R 8 and wins a piece. 

or 21 QtoRS 

25QtoB2 25PtoKKt4 

26 P takes PMtwMaii/ 26 Q takes KtP 
27PtoKR8 27BtoQ8 

28 B takes B 28 Q takes Kt or 

29 B takes Kt and wins R takes B 
t C To give up the piece and exchange Q at 

K 6 would have been better. 



GAME CXXVI. 

Flayed at the Ruy Lopez Chess Club, 
17th March 1878. 



White. 



Blaok. 
Mr. W18KSB. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Q Kt to B 8 
8 PtoQB8 
4 K Kt to B 8 
6 P to Q Kt 4 
6BtoK2 
7PtoQ8 

8 Q R to Kt sq 

9 P takes P 

10 P takes P 

11 Q B to K Kt 8 

12 Castlea 

13 P to Q 4 
14KttoK6 
16 P to K B 4 

16 Kt takes P 

17 BtoR4 

18 K to R sq 

19 R to Kt 3 

20 Kt to Q Kt 6 

21 BtoQ3 

22 B to K 7 

23 BtoKB4 
Zi QtoQBsq 
26 FtoKR8 

26 BtoKsq 

27 Kt to Q E 3 

28 P to Q B 4 (c) 

29 B takes Kt 

30 Kt to E 2 
81 Kt to Kt 4 
32 B to Kt 8 
83 Kt to R 6 ch 

34 Q takes KtP 

35 Kt to K B 6 

36 Kt takes Q 

87 Kt to K B 6 

88 Kt takes Kt 

89 B takes B 

40 Kt to K 8 

41 K to Kt sq 

42 RtoQBsq 

43 PtoQKt6 

44 B to Q B 3 from Q 
46 B take^ R [Kt 3 

46 P to Q Kt 6 

47 K to B 2 

48 BtoQBft 
40 K to Kt 8 

60 R takes P 

61 R to Q B 6 

62 KtoB4 

63 KtakesP 
64KtoQ3 

Drawn 



(a) Very well played. 

(b) Weak ; ¥niite overlooked the strength of 
R at Q Kt 3. 

(c) Not sound. 

(d) The only move to save the game. 

This game is considered by both playen the 
best of the series. 
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Mr. BzED. 


1 PtoK4 


2 K Kt to B 3 


3 B to Q Kt 6 


4 BtoR4 


6QtoK2 
6 B to Kt 8 


7 PtoQB8 

8 PtoQR4 


9 P takes P 


10 P to Q 4 


11 P takes P 


12 BtoK3 


13 Q Kt to Q 8 
lliPtoK5 


16 Castles 


16 P takes P«»oaM(m^ 


17 PtoKBS 


18 Q to Q 8 


19 K R to Q B sq (a) 


80 KttoK 6 


21 Q to B 8 


22BtoKKt6 


23 R to K sq 

24 Q R to Q B sq 


26BtoKR4 


26 P to K Kt 4 


27 B to Kt 3 


88 K B to Q R 2 (b) 


29 BtoQKtsq 


30 P takes B 


31 Q to Q 3 
32PtoKR4 


83 Q takes QP 
31 KtoR2 


33 P to K BJ (d) 
36 P takes (f 


37 Kt to K 4 


38 Kt takes P 


89 BtakesKt 


40 B takes B 


41 B to Q 6 


42 RfromKtsqtoQsq 
48 R fW>m Q sq to Q 2 


44RtoQ6 


46 R takes R 


46 K to Kt 2 


47 K to B 2 


48 K to K 2 


49 R to Q 7 ch 
60 R to Kt 7 


51 KtoBS 


a2 BtoB2 


6i R£akesP 


54 B to Kt 6 ch 



THE WESTMINSTER PAPERS. 



[ist April 1873. 



/ 



THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CHESS MATCH. 

The following are a selection of the games played in the first match between Oxford and Cambridge. The late hour at which 
we have received them precludes our appending any notes, but the games are worthy of record, as the first encounter between the 
Universities. 



GAME CXXVII. 

Two Knights* Defsnoe. 



1 
S 
3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



White. 

ICr. J. Bs Bonat. 

PtoK4 
Kt to K B 3 
fitoQB4 
PtoQ4 
CastlM 
RtoKsq 
B takes P 
Kt to Q B 3 
Kt takes Kt 
B to K Kt 6 
B takes B 
QtoQS 
Q takes B 
KtoQsq 



16 RtoQS 

16 Q to K B 6 

17 B to K R 3 

18 P to K Kt 4 

19 Kt to Q 6 
ao RtoK6 

21 9 takes P oh 

22 P to K Kt 6 

Resigns 



Black. 
Mr. W. pAaBAR. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 KttoKBS 

4 P takes P 
6 Kt takes P 

6 PtoQ4 

7 Q takes B 

8 Q to Q sq 

9 BtoKa 

10 B to K Kl 6 

11 Kt takes B 

12 B takes Kt 
IS Castles 
14 P to Q Kt 3 

KttoKKt3 



15 
16 
17 
18 



PtoQB4 



PtoKR3 
Q toQBsq 

19 Q to Q B 3 

20 P takes R 

21 KtoR2 

22 Q R to K sq 



GAME CXXVIII. 

French Opening. 



White. 

Mr. ScHOKBBBe. 

PtoK4 

PtoQ4 

PtoK6 

PtoQBS 

KttoKB3 

Kt takes P 

B to Q Kt 6 

PtoQR3 

OasUes 

B takes Kt 

Kt to Q R 4 

Kt takes B 

BtoK3 

P to Q Kt 4 

BtoQBS 

QtoQ2 

PtoKR8 

KttoQ4 

PtoQR4 

Kt takes Kt 

BtoQ6 



1 

a 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 P to Q Kt 6 

23 Q R to Q B sq 
24QRtoQB7 
26 QtoQB3 

26 R takes B 

27 RtoK7ch 

28 RtakesKPoh 

29 QtoKKt3ch 

30 RtakesQch 

31 QtakesP 
82 P to K B 4 
S3 KRtoKBS 



1 
2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



Black. 

Mr. Ow/DMx, 

PtoK3 
PtoQ4 



PtoQB4 
P takes P 
P takes P 
Kt to Q B 8 
BtoQ2 
Q to Q Kt 3 
BtoQB4 
B takes B 
QtoKt4 
Q takes Kt 
QtoKt4 
KttoK2 

toQB6 

toKt6 

toKtS 
QBtoQ2 
Kt to K B 4 
Q takes Kt 

21 QRtoQBsq 

22 P to K Kt 4 

23 Q R to Q R sq 
24PtoKKt6 
26 FtalisP 

26 P takes P 

27 KtoKBsq 

28 K to K Kt 1 

29 Q to K Kt 8 
80 R P takes R 

31 K R to R 4 

32 Q R to K R sq 

Resigns. 



1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



GAME CXXIX. 

Petroff Defence. 
Black. 

Mr. SiMov. 

PtoK4 

K Kt to B 3 

KBtoQB4 

PtoQBS 

PtoQ4 

P takes P 

PtoK6 



K B to Q Kt 8 

Csstles 
QKttoBS 
QBtoKS 
P U) R :{ 
BtoQB2 



1 
3 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
6 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



White. 

Mr. Avsxojrr. 

PtoK4 . 
K Kt to B}8 
KBtoQB4 
Kt to Q B 8 
P takes P 
KBtoQKtS 
PtoQ4 
K Kt to K 6 
Castles 
Q Kt to K 2 
Q B to K Kt 6 
BtoKB4 
PtoKB4 



GAME CXXLX.— Continued. 



14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
26 
26 
27 




PtakesPM 
Kt to Q R 4 
Kt takes B 
Q B to K Kt 5 
P to K Kt 4 
KttoK6 
K to K Kt 2 
Q takes B 
PtoQRS 
Kt takes Kt 
QRtoKsq 
RtoK6 
PtoB4 
PtoKt6 
R takes R 
toKB2 
toKR4 
toR2 
RtoKB2 
Resigns 



14 Kt takes P 
16 P to Q B 3 

16 P takes Kt 

17 K Kt to K 6 

18 B to K Kt 3 

19 K Kt takes B 

20 B takes B 

21 Q to Q 3 

22 Q Kt to K Kt 3 

23 P takes Kt 

24 QRtoKsq 
26 QtoKBS 

26 Kt to K B 2 

27 Q U> Q 3 

28 R Ukes R 

29 QtoKS 

30 Q to K 6 oh 

31 Q takes Q P 

32 Kt takes P 



GAME CXXX. 



Scotch Gambit. 
White. 
Ma. Nktxixb. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 



PtoK4 

Kt to K B 3 

PtoQ4 

BtoQB4 

PtoQBS 

Casties 

QtakesP 

8 PtoQRS 

9 PtoQKt4 

10 B to Q Kt 2 

11 QKttoQ2 

12 PtoQKt6 

13 P to R 6 

14 QRtoKsq 
16BtoQS 

16 Q to Q R 4 

17 K Kt to Q 4 

18 Kt takes B 
19QtoKKt4 
30 BtoQBa 

21 PtoQB4 

22 RtoQsq 

23 Kt to K 4 

24 KttoKB6 
26 B takes Kt 

26 QtakesPeh 

27 QtoQB2 

28 RtoQKtsq 

29 B takes P 
SO QtoQB6 

Resigns 



Black. 
Mb. Madaji. 



1 
2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 



PtoK4 

KttoQBS 

P takes P 

B to Q Kt 6 (ch) 

P takes P 

PtoQB7 

PtoQS 

BtoR4 

BtoQ KtS 

Kt to K B 3 

PtoKRS 

KttoK 2 

Kt to K R 4 

PtoQ4 

BtoKS 



P to K Kt 4 
R to K B sq 
P takes Kt 
Kt to K B 6 
QtoQ2 
BtoQR4 

22 Castles 

23 Kt to K B 4 

24 QtoK2 
26 P takes B 

26 K to Q Kt sq 

27 QtoKS 
26 PtoQ6 
29 R takes B 
SO KRtoQsq 



GAME CXXXI. 

King's Oanbit declined. 



194 






White. 
Mr. Madaji. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoKB4 
8 Kt to K B 3 
4PtoQ4 

6 P to K Kt 8 

6 KBtoK2 

7 Q Kt to Q 2 

8 BtoQS 

9 Q to K 2 ch 

10 K B to Q Kt 6 

11 Q takes P 

12 Q Kt to K 4 

13 Q to K 2 

14 P to Q B 4 
16 K to Q sq 

16 K Kt to Kt 6 

17 Kt to K B 3 

18 Q to Q 3 

Mesigna 



Black. 
Mr. Mxvii.i.1. 

1 PtoK4 

2 BtoQB4 

3 PtoQS 

4 P takes P 
6 QtoK2 

6 Q takes K P 

7 QtoQBS 

8 BtoKR6 

9 KtoQsq 

10 P to Q 6 

11 QtoQKtS 

12 QKttoQ2 

13 K Kt to R 3 

14 K R to K sq 
16 P to K B 4 

16 B to K Kt 6 

17 R takes Kt 

18 R to Q 6 



GAME CXXXII. 



1 
2 

3 
4 

6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



White. 
Mr. KsTVif. 

PtoK4 
Kt to K B 3 
B to Q Kt 6 
BtoQ R4 
QtoK2 
Castles 
PtoQBS 
B takes Kt 
Kt takes P 
PtoQ4 
BtoKB4 

12 QKttoQ2 

13 K Kt to Q 3 

14 P takes P 

16 PtoK6 
16QBtoKKt3 

17 K to R sq 
Q Kt to B 4 
QRtoQsq 
Pto KBS 
KKttoB4 
B takes Kt 
PtoKR4 

34QtoKB2 
26 K to Kt sq 

26 Kt takes B 

27 KRtoKsq 

28 P takes P 
B to Q B sq 
Q to K Kt 8 
PtoKB4 



18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
86 
37 
38 RtoQRSch 



QRtoQ6 
KRtoQsq 
R takes R 
R takes P 
R takes B 
KtoBt 



Black. 
Mr. MaBSsira. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 

3 PtoQ R3 

4 KttoKBS 
6 BtoQB4 

6 PtoKRS 

7 Castles 

8 Kt P takes B 

9 QtoKS 

10 B to Q R 2 

11 QBtoKtS 

12 P to Q 3 

13 P to Q B 4 

14 P takes P 
16 K Kt to Q 4 

16 Q R to K sq 

17 Q to Q 2 

18 KBtoQKiS 

19 QtoQBS 

20 PtoKB4 
31 Kt takes Kt 

22 PtoQ R4 

23 QtoKKtS 
24Qto KR4 

26 QBtoRS 
28 P takes Kt 

27 Pto|^Kt4 

28 P takes P 

29 KRtoB2 

30 P to K Kt 6 

31 QtoKKtS 

32 Q R to K 3 

33 R takes R 

34 QtoKRS 
36 R to Q 2 

36 R to-Q 8 ch 

37 Qto R8 

38 K to Kt 2 



Agreed to be drawn. 

GAME CXXXIII. 



White. 

Mr. Wsnaiooio. 

PtoK4 

KKttoBS 

Q Kt to B 3 

BtoQB4 

PtoQRS 

PtoKRS 

PtoQS 

P to Q Kt 4 

K Kt takes P 

Q B to Kt 2 

Kt to K 2 

KKttoKBS 

K B to Kt 3 

PtoK6 

PtoQ4 

Kt takes Kt 

P to K Kt 3 

PtoKB4 

P takes P 

QtoQS 

Q takes Q 

PtoQ^B4 
23 P to K Kt 4 
34 Casties Q side 
26 PtoQBft 

26 PtoKB6 

27 KtitoKBsq 
88 KtoQ2 

29 PtoQR4 

30 Kt to K B 4 

81 Kt takes R P 

82 KBtoQBt 

83 QB toQBsq 
34 Kt takes Kt 

KtoQBS 
PtoKR4 
PtoQRS 
PtoKR6 
RtoKRsq 
Pto R6 
P takes P 
Pto R7ch 
Q R to K Kt sq 



1 
2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 



36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
43 
43 



44 Kto Q KtS 

46 P toKt7diftwin8 



Q 
P 
P 
P 



Black. 

Mr. Hatis. 
Pto K4 
Q Kt to B 3 
K Kt to B 3 
P toK R3 
KBtoQB4 
Pto QR3 
K B ta Q Kt 3 
Q Kt to Q 6 

Kt to KS 

to Q B3 

to Q3 

toQ4 
Castles 
K Kt to R 2 
Kt to K Kt 4 
Q takes Kt 
PtoKBS 
Q to R4 
R takes P 

StoKB4 
takes Q 
Kt to Q B 2 
Rto K Baq 
B to K 3 
Bto R 2 
BtoQ2 
QRto Ksq 
28 B to Q Kt sq 
S9Fto KR4 
ao QBto Bsq 

81 R to K 2 

82 Kt to K sq 

33 Kt to KBS 

34 BtakesKt 
85 Rto KBsq 
36 B toQBS 



1 
2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 



87 



40 
41 
43 



SRtoKBS 
toQsq 
QRtoK2 

Pto K XtS 
BtakesP 
Kto Rsq 
RtoB 6^ 
B toK64 



1st April 1873. 
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WHIST. 

A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimined 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 146. 

Score — A and B i ; X and Z 4. 

Z turns up C Kv. 

A*s Hand — C Q, 10, 3 ; S Ace, 10, 9, 8 ; 
D Kg, Q, 8, 2 ; H Ace, Kv. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 



A. 



O 4 






i* 







® 







o o 

o 
o o 

0% 



X. 






♦ ♦ 



O 



9 


S? 


^ 


9 


9 


9? 




B. 








♦_-t 



S? S? 



9 <? 






9 







z. 








0^0 






HAND No. 147. 

Score — ^Love All. Z turns up C Q. 

A's Hand— C Ace, Kv, 10, 9, 7 ; S 8, 7, 
5, 4, 3 ; D 7, 6, 2. 

Played at the Thatched House Club. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 



A. 



X. 



B. 



9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 



z. 





HAND No. 148. 

Score— Love all. Z turns up H Q. 

B's Hand.— H Ace, Kv, 3, 2 ; C Q, 2 ; 
D Kg, 6, 3 ; S Kg, Q, Kv, 3. 

Played at Nassau, Bahamas. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 








♦ 
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HAND No. 146. 

Notes by our Correspondent (a very goal player). — A having a strong hand, leads trumps, and prefers to lead a small one 
because he has a tenace over the trump canl. Trick 8. A, knowing he holds a tenace in Diamonds over the 9 of Z*s original 
sequence, wishes Z to believe that X has the Queen of Dianaonds. Z is deceived — must be — ^and, when forced, leads Diamonds 
again. Trick 1 1. This is the only chance of making game. A runs no risk, as he holds the best Diamond and best Heart, and no 
other suit in. Z says he never saw anything so unfortunate — five trumps, two honours, and a fine suit headed by sequence to an 
honour to lose four by cards. It is a very difficult question to decide, if X should have covered the Knave in this position from the 
knowledge he had. 

HAND No. 147. 

NoTKS. — ^Trick I. Notwithstanding A has five trumps he does not lead them ; (i) because the Queen is turned to his right; 
(2) he is void in Hearts ; (3) his own suit of five, although headed by the 8, will probably be brought in with this strength. Trick 2. 
Z appears to have acquired the first principle in Whist, viz., at the earliest moment lead out the commanding card of your adver- 
saries suit. We always recommend our (opponents to do this. Trick 3. Z having assisted A to establish his suit, then proceeds to 
lead trump, following another rule that we always desire to see our opponents follow, and having three of the suit only, he leads his 
highest, following a rule again — but a rule we venture to say Z does not understand. If X had exhibited strength in this suit, it is 
then advisable to lead the highest of three. Sometimes the lead is forced on a player, and it is then often the best play to lead the 
highest. But here Z has a 4 suit that he can open without danger, and which he ought to have opened first. We suspect hoivevcr 
that Z in the first round, fancied X, wns sitjnalling for trumps, and that he led out the Ace of Spades to see if this were so ; and on 
the drop of the 2 in the second round he came to the conclusion that his surmise was correct, and playing on these false premises 
he led the trump, and if this had been a tnie signal then Z would have played properly in leading the Queen of Clubs. But Z has 
misimderstood another rule. To Blue Peter, he must play an unnecessarily high card. The ten here was not such a card. It is 
the orthodox play with Knave, ten and another. Z is amply punished for his mistake. Will any of our readers profit by his 
lesson ? Trick 4. A shows his partner that he has Knave and ten of trumps. Trick 5. B will not run the risk of Z having no Spade, 
so he trumps with his best ; and (Trick 6) returns the trump, knowing now that A has two good Spades left. Trick 7. A's two 
Spades will make at any time. He cannot get rid of three I)iamonds, and he cannot win the game unless B has some strength in 
the suit. This and the remainder of the game is very nicely played by A and B. 

HAND No. 148. 

Notes by W. B., who played B's Hands. — Trick i. My partner being a very steady player, I credited him with having at 
least four Diamonds, and very probably the Queen. Trick 4. Z prefers to force B rather than open his weak suit in Spades. It 
would probably have been better play to lead a Diamond through A. Trick 6. B now leads trumps because his partner has shown 
strength in Diamonds, and has the Ace of Spades. The Club suit is nearly exhausted. Trick 7. B does not finesse his Knave 
because Z turned up the Queen. From his partner's lead he knows tliat he has only one more trump, and that X has at least two 
more. He therefore takes out another round, and hopes to force him (X) with the Spade, and comi^el him to lead up to A's strong 
Diamond. 10. A holding the tenace in Diamonds, returns his partner's lead in Spades, in preference to playing the Queen of 
Diamonds. 12. Z being compelled to lead up to A's tenace, loses the game. The hand is c^iven exactly as it was played. — [Our 
correspondent informs us that there is a very good club at Nassau. The style of play shows that the modem play is fully in 
vogue. It is very satisfactory to find a player so far distant taking sufficient interest in the game to put down a hand. — £d«] 



REVIEW. 

THE THEORY OF WHIST.* 

That a Whist book should reach a fifth edition is always a source of satisfaction to us, afld we have great 
pleasure in announcing that the book above mentioned has achieved this distinction. We reviewed the book 
in our July No. for 1870, Vol. 3, No, iy, to which we refer our readers for our estimate of its value. The 
additions are contained in Appendix B, entitled "On modification of the rules depending on the style of play 
of your partner." These notes appeared in the Fidd of 25th January 1873, and they are not of sufficient 
importance to justify any lengthened remarks. There is nothing in the notes to lead us to suppose that the 
Professor has found out any rule how to play with men who know no rule ; nor does he exhibit any 
great knowledge of the Whist players who abhor rules ; and if he were to sit down with men he did not know, 
we should guess he would be like a fish out of water. There is a great deal of useful matter which the Professor 
could give us if he would. He is a master in figures, but we suppose he is like all the rest of us \ the round 
man wants the square hole, and the square man wants the round hole ; the tragedian desires to do comedy, and 
the comedy man wants the tragic part, and so .with the Professor ; he could give us figures, and he could give us 
theory, but instead of doing so he (the theorist) tells us what to do with the men who know no theory, and who 
do everything they can to deceive and blind us, and whose chief pleasure at Whist consists in taking in, not only 
one, but all three players. It is observation alone that will tell us when to avoid rules, but if we are to play false 
cards we can have no rules to tell us when or how to perform the operation. 



^ Th< ThtQry of Whistx By Prufcsiwr Fvle. Longmans and Cg. 
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By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 






X*s Hand. 







B's Hand. 











Z's Hand. 
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Hearts trumps. — A to lead, and A and B to make six by cards. 
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SIMPLE ENDINGS. 

By **Cam." 



No. LXXVII. 



Diamonds trUinps. — A to lead and X and Z to make three tricks. 

A's Hand.— D Ace, Kv; C 10, 7. 
X's Hand.—D Q, 6 ; C Ace, Q. 
B's Hand.— D 5, 2 j C 6, 3. 
Z's Hand.— D 9, 4 ; C Kg, 9. 



No. LXXVHI. 



Diamonds trumps. — A to lead and X and Z to make three tricks. 

A's Hand.— D Ace, Q ; C Kg, la 
X's Hand.— D Kg, 6 ; C Ace, Q. 
B's Hand.— C 6, 3 ; D 5, 2. 
Z's Hand.— C 7 ; S a ; D 9, 4. 

To illustrate a principle. 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. LXXIV. 



1. A leads ten of Clubs ; won by Z. 

2. Z leads King of Diamonds ; won by B. 

3. B leads nine of Clubs ; won by A. 

4. A leads two of Clubs ; won by B. 

5. B leads ten of Hearts ; won by A. 



6. A leads four of Diamonds ; won by Z. 

7. Z leads three of Hearts ; won by B. 
•8. B leads three of Diamonds ; won by A. 

9. A leads Ace of Hearts ; won by A. 
10. A leads six of Diamonds ; won by X. 



And X must lead Spades, thus enabling A and B to make ten tricks. 
» If B leads Hcarta or S;\idc5, the problem cannot be done. Thcrw* arc man/ other variations, 
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PIQUET DISCARDS. 



We have noted a few discards, and we print twelve, to see whether such information possesses any interest. 
We will publish more examples if we find the idea is appreciated. It must be borne in mind that the player 
who made these discards was giving odds ; his adversary was out at 88 instead of zoo, and in the game as 
played, every card led counts one. The discards are real discards. The published hands at Piquet may be 
counted on the fingers, but this defect can soon be cured if our readers take any interest in the subject. We 
do not intend to classify the hands, but simply to give every hand we take down until we get about 100 
to work upon. The classification and the selected hands must come afterwards. The first score given is the 
score of the player discarding (whether elder or younger hand), and the second, that of the adversary. We 
shall be glad to receive hands fi-om our fiiends for the sake of variety. We do not think any benefit would 
be gained by giving the cards taken in from the stock. This is but chance, and any one can test the chances 
by taking in five Piquet cards. We could generally give the score that the hands obtained, and as to this, 
and any other suggestions, we should desire to be guided by the Public : — 



ELDER 

Score Love. 
L — The Hand. — H Ace, Q, Kv, 10, 9 ; S Ace, K, 
Kv, 7 ; D Kn, 10, 9. 
The Discard.— S Kv, 7 ; D Kv, 10, 9. 

Score 80 to 43. 
XL— The Hand.— H Ace ; D K, Q, Kv, 10, 8 ; 
C Kv, 9, 7 ; S K, Q, Kv. 
The Discard.— C Kv, 9, 7 ; S Q, Kv. 

Score Love. 
IIL— The Hand.— D Kv, 10, 9, 8, 7 ; S K, Kv, 9; 
C Kv; HK, Q, 7. 
The Discard.— H K, Q, 7 ; S K, 9. 



HANDS. 

Score 49 to 12. 
IV.— The Hand.— H K; C Ace, K, Q, 8, 7; 
D Ace, Q, 10; S K, Q, 10. 
The Discard. — D Ace, Q, 10; S Q, 10. 

Score 20 to 29. 
v.— The Hand.— H K, 10; C Ace, K, 10, 9; 
S Ace, K, Q, 10 ; D Q, 9. 
The Discard.— H 10 ; C 9 ; D Q, 9 (left a card). 

Score I-iOvel 
VI.— The Hand.— H K, Q, Kv, 7 ; C Ace, K ; 
S Ace, 9 ; D Ace, Q, Kv. 7. 
The Discard.— H 7 ; S 9 ; D Q, Kv, 7. 



YOUNGER HANDS. 



Score Love. 
VII.— The Hand.— H Q, Kv, 9 ; C 10, 9, 8; 
D 8, 7 ; S Q, Kv, 8, 7. 
The Discard. — C 10, 9, 8. 

Score Love. . 
VIII.— The Hand.— D K, Kv, 10, 9, 7 ; C Ace, 10 ; 
S Ace, Q, 10 ; H Ace, Kv. 
The Discard.— C 10; S to ;H Kv. 

Score 39 to 6. 
IX.— The Hand.— H Ace, K, Kv, 8 ; C Ace, 10 ; 
S 10, 8 ; D Ace, K, 8, 7. 
The Discard.— C 10 ; D 8, 7. 



Score Love. 
X.— The Hand.— H 10; C Kv, 10, 9; S Ace, Kv, 
10, 8 ; D 10, 9, 8, 7. 
The Discard.— C Kv, 9 ; S 8. 

Score 43 to 41. 
XL— The Hand.— H K, 7 ; C Ace, Q, Kv, 10 j 
D K, Q, 9 ; S Ace, Q, Kv. 
The Discard.— S Kv ; D K, 9. 

Score 46 to 5. 
XII.— The Hand.— S Ace, K, Kv, 9 ; C Ace, Q, Kv ; 
H Q; D K,Q,8, 7. 
The Discards.— D K, 8, 7. 



PIQUET. 



If any club would be willing to play a match at Piquet, two players against two, for a series of games 
extending over three hours, on three different afternoons, for any reasonable stake, we should be obliged by 
their communicating with us. 

We suggest Rubicon games, stakes 6d to is points, or games j£2 to ^10. The smaller the 
stakes the better. Games 100 up, and each card led to count i ; the player not getting 50 to lose a 
double. In the Rubicon game, if the loser does not get 100, then his score shall be added to 200, and when 
both parties get over 100, the winner to be entitled to the difference between the two scores, plus 100. In the 
event of a match the Editor of these Papers will act as umpire. The Laws to be regulated by Bohn's Hand 
Book, so far as they may be applicable, assisted by the difierent cases decided in these Papers. The winning 
side to be entitled to ;t 20 froni the losers, in addition to the points or stakes they respectively win. The 
games to be played at the Westminster Chess Club, and all expenses to be defrayed by the Club. 
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ANGLES AT BILLIARDS. 

No. I. 

We have several times in these Papers expressed our opinion that printed instructions can do little to assist 
the learner to attain excellence at the game of Billiards. Billiards is an art, and, as in other arts, the most 
skilful are not those best acquainted with the science on which its principles depend. Homer, we may be 
sure, cared little for the rules of composition. Raphael had small acquaintance with the laws of optics. 
Mozart and Beethoven delighted the world before Chladni and Helmholtz were heard of. So Kentfield, 
Roberts and Cooke placed themselves in succession at the head of the Billiard players of England without any 
profound knowledge of mechanics. 

The beginner who desires to improve his game of Billiards should take a dozen lessons from some good 
player. In choosing an instructor, it is of less importance that his play should be first rate, than that he should 
understand and be capable of explaining why certain strokes are played in certain ways. In the course of 
these lessons the pupil will be told which are the most useful strokes to practise, so as to obtain that control 
of cue and accuracy of eye which are, after all, the great essentials of success. But, although we have not 
changed the opinion we have formed as to the value of works on Billiards, yet we have been convinced that 
there is a class of readers which desires them. Within the last few years several books have been published 
on the game — some of them very elaborately and expensively got up — and these have been eagerly bought. 
We have examined them with great care, and do not think they give the reader the kind of information he 
wants. It is for this reason that we have determined to publish a short series of papers on the part of the 
game which is of most importance — the consideration of the angles at which two balls separate after collision, 
under all the circumstances at which this occurs on the Billiard table. 

Section 2. — Definition of Certain Terms. 

For the sake of clearness and brevity, and to avoid awkward repetitions, we give the definition of some of 
the terms we shall have most frequently to use. Other terms shall be defined as the occasion arises, for 
Billiards abounds in technical words and phrases ; but for the present it will be enough to explain that we 
shall always speak of the striker's ball as tfie white, or white ball. The object ball we shall call the red, or 
red ball The third ball, when it is necessary to refer to it, will then be the spot white, or spot ball. The 
line along which the white travels before striking the red, and its continuation, shall be called the line of 
direction. The line drawn through the centres of white and red at the moment of contact we shall call the 
common diameter. The straight line perpendicular to the common diameter, through the point of contact, 
should properly be the common tangent ; but we shall have more to do with the line through the centre of 
white perpendicular to the common diameter, and as this line is parallel to, and only an inch distant from, 
the common tangent, we shall call it by this name. When we speaJc of striking the red at a certain angle, this 
angle will always be measured between the common diameter and the line of direction. 

Section 3. — The Instruments. 

The effects produced at Billiards depend greatly upon the properties of the table, the cushions, the balls 
and the cue. These we have called the instruments of the game, and all of them have received great improve- 
ments since Billiards was first invented. The table may now be considered as practically hard, smooth, level 
and unyielding. The cloth with which it is covered is as fine as it is possible to make. It scarcely perceptibly 
retards a rolling ball. But it has a great effect in retarding a sliding ball. Its friction makes itself markedly 
felt in such balls, and we shaU see hereafter that to this property of the cloth we are indebted for the power of 
making many important variations in the strokes. We are not yet in a position to explain fully the effect of 
the fiiction of the cloth, but in the section which treats of distance we shall point out its effect on the white 
before it stjikes the red, and in the section on oblique impact we shall examine its eff*ect on the path taken by 
white after collision. We shall also postpone any inquiry into the properties of the cushions. At Billiards it 
is a very exceptional case, when the white does not strike the red before it arrives at the cushion. We may 
therefore examine the effects of collision, without embarrassing ourselves with the questions suggested by the 
peculiarities of the cushion. It remains for us now to speak only of the laws of collision of the balls, and those 
of the impact of the cue upon the white. These laws are fundamentally diff"erent. The former is treated of in 
mechanics as the collision of elastic bodies, but at Billiards we have the problem in its simplest form, as the 
bodies which come into collision are of the same material, form and size, and have therefore the same weight 
They are moreover perfectly spherical. The laws which govern the results of the stroke of the cue upon a 
Billiard ball are those of non-elastic bodies, for the cue is tipped with rough leather, and rubbed with chalk, 
purposely to do away with the effects of elasticity. When the leather tip of the cue becomes hard or smooth, 
or is imperfectly chalked, we sometimes get the effects of elastic collision, to our discomfiture. When this 
occurs it is called a slip or miss-cue. 

Section 4. — The Stroke of the Cue. 

It is not very long since that the cue was terminated by the hard substance of the wood itself, and some 
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were even tipped with ivor}'. It was then necessary to strike the wliite exactly in the line with its centre, or it 
would not run towards the point at which it was aimed. So great was the difficulty of managing it, that in England 
the cue point was very rarely used, and the instrument called the mace, which is now left to the use of ladies, was 
constantly employed. Since the point of chalked leather was added to the cue, by a marker of Baih, its use 
has been resumed. We have said that the effect of this change is to do away with the elasticity between the 
cue and the ball, when the latter is struck within certain limits. Therefore the law that governs the effect of 
the collision is that of non-elastic bodies. This law is that a moving body striking another, between which 
and it there is no elasticity, causes both to move forward together, with a velocity as much slower than that of 
the striking body as the weight of the striking body is less than that of both added together. It is for this 
reason that the white, wherever struck by the cue, provided it holds, is always forced forward in the direction 
of the cue. But if the ball be struck not in a line with its diameter, an additional effect takes place. The ball, 
besides its direct motion, is impressed with a motion of rotation round an axis the position of which is 
determined by its being in the section through the centre of the ball struck, peq^endicular to the cue, and by 
its being at right angles to the radius drawn from the point of the cue to the centre. In mosf cases this motion 
of rotation is less im]jeded by the friction of the table than the direct motion, and therefore it bears a greater 
proportion to it than if the ball were freely suspended. This rotation of the white is of the greatest importance 
to the theory of Billiards, for to it is owing the different results of striking the white, whether in a different place, 
or with a different strength, or in a different manner. It should be noted that the law given here applies only 
when the elasticity is nothing. When the line of direction is far from the line, through the centre of inertia 
of the ball struck, the adhesion may not be sufficient to cause both to move together. This is why we are 
obliged to restrict our conclusion to the cases in which the cue holds. In a subsequent section, it will be 
shown how far the white may be struck obliquely, without danger of slipping. 

Section 5. — Collision of Ivory Balls. 

No known substance is perfectly elastic, but ivory approaches more neariy to perfection in this respect 
than any material available for the use of Billiard players. It is for this reason it is chosen, and which so 
admirably fits it for the purpose. If we take i)erfect elasticity as unity, the elasticity of ivory has been variously 
estimated as -^j and {^. The difference between these fractions may be accounted for by the different 
quality of the ivory subjected to experiment. But the material from which the best Billiard balls are now made, 
is selected with great care from the ver)- hardest teeth of the African elephant. The densest portion of the 
tooth alone is used. Some makers profess to take only one ball from each tooth, so as to ensure the greatest 
possible amount of density, uniformity and elasticity. We may therefore take the fraction -} «' as representing 
the elasticity of Billiard balls, and we do this with the more confidence tliat the results deduced from this 
estimate agree with our own experience of the action of Billiard balls, in a scries of trials undertaken for the 
express purpose of testing this point. The law of the collision of elastic bodies may be stated thus. If a 
spherical ball strike another of the same weight, in a direct line with its centre, the ball in motion is arrested in 
the spot where it strikes, and its motion is transferred wholly to the ball struck. If the balls were non-elastic 
we have seen that they would advance together. So that ivory balls, whose elasticity is j-J, act partly in each 
manner — that is to say, -}-^ of the motion of white is transferred to red and lost to white, the remaining 
^^ is divided equally between the two balls, so that if white is advancing with a velocity which would 
carry it 32 feet it will drive the red 31 feet, and will follow it for one foot only. It must be re- 
membered that this applies to the direct motion only. Any rotatory motion which white may possess 
at the moment of striking remains unaffected by the collision, and, as Ave shall see hereafter, acts 
in combination with the friction of the table to produce certain motions in i\hite after impact. If the two 
elastic balls strike obliquely, they separate at right angles to one another. I'he red takes the course of the 
common diameter, and the while that of the common tangent. In the case of Billiard balls, this statement 
must be modified, so as to allow for the imperfect elasticity of ivor)-. It would be tedious, and is perhaps 
unnecessary, to go into the details of the calculation. We shall content ourselves with giving the result. When 
the red is struck at an angle of 45 degrees, it is driven from the line of direction at an angle of 43 degrees only. 
In other words, the actual course taken by red is two degrees nearer the line of direction, that it would be if tlie 
balls were perfectly elastic. The white ball is affected at this angle to exactly the same amount, so that the angle 
formed by the paths of both balls is one of 86 deg. in place of being a right angle. If the red is struck at a 
less angle than 45 deg., its deviation from the common diameter diminishes in amount, until, when struck fairly 
in the centre, the deviation becomes nothing. At the same time, the deviation of white from the direction of 
the common tangent increases to a maximum of three degrees. It can never quite amount to this however, 
but gets nearer to it the fuller the red is struck. When the red is struck at a greater angle than 45 deg., its 
deviation from the common diameter diminishes, owing to causes too comi:lcx to be entered upon here, and 
that of white diminishes at the same time, each from two deg. when struck at an angle of 45 deg. to nothing 
when struck so fine that the white Just touches the surface of the red. It may seem that we are wasting space 
over a matter 6f small importance, but a difference of two degrees in direction amounts to a difference of one 
inch after a course of two and a-half feet, and the difference of an inch is enough to spoil an accurate hazard. 
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Moreover, when the pupil wishes to be certain that he has played any stroke as he intended, his only criterion 
is the direction taken by the balls, and to appreciate this properly he must be able to make an approximate 
allowance for this cause of error. 

Section 6. — Conditions on which Angles depend. 

The angle at which red leaves the line of direction depends on nothing but the angle at which it is 
struck. But there are four conditions which govern the divergence of white. If any one of these is altered 
while the others remain unchanged, the white will act differently after striking red. The first of these is the 
part of white struck by the cue ; then the strength, including the manner of the stroke ; third, the part of the 
red struck; and, lastly, the distance over which white has to travel before it reaches the red. It is here 
necessary to take account of those strokes only which are made with the cue held horizontally. In the French 
game, the cue is sometimes held perpendicularly, sometimes inclined more or less to the table, but such strokes 
are not practised in England. To strike in such a manner is called to masser^ and the stroke plays an 
important part in France, where the balls are larger, the tables smaller, and the cues heavier than in England. 
The French table is made without pockets, and the only stroke available is therefore the cannon. As the 
player is restricted to this, he is forced to employ every means to make his only possible stroke. In the 
English game, there is considerable liberty of choice, and the player is able to evade a stroke so difficult and 
uncertain as the masse^ hence it is not practised here. 

Section 7. — Division of Striker's Ball. 

Each stroke made with the cue pointing to a different part of the white ball has a name in common use 
among Billiard players by which it is described. That he may understand these names, the reader is referred 



Fi^. I. 




to the accompanying diagram (fig. i), which represents a prin- 
cipal section of the white ball perpendicular to the cue. 
The drawing is made the real size of the balls commonly 
used on English tables. The diameter is 2^ inches. 
The circle B E C D shows the limits within which the ball 
must be struck to avoid slipping. In striking at or near the 
limit, care must be taken that^ the leather tip of the cue is 
rough, firee fi-om grease, and well chalked, or it will not 
catch on the smooth surface of the ivory. Each of the 
principal strokes is represented by a letter, and the name 
of the stroke is given in the following table, after the 
corresponding letter. 
A. True centre, b. High stroke. 

c. Low stroke. 

d. Slight left side. 

e. Slight right side. 
/ High left side. 



B. Follow. 

C. Screw. 

D. Left side. 

E. Right side. 



G. High right side. 
H. Low left side. 
K. Low right side. 
L. Left screw. 
M. Right screw. 



When the cue is aimed at any of these points except true centre, a movement of rotation is communicated to 
white, besides its direct motion. The axis is different in each case, and therefore the effect on the white after 
collision. These strokes must therefore be carefully distinguished, and their names remembered. 



THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — Will you permit me to air a grievance. I went to the Strand last Friday, to see Mr. H. J. Byron in 
Old Soldiers, I paid for my ticket ; took my seat, and purchased a bill, which informed me that Mr. Heniy J. 
Byron (in very large letters, please) would perform every evening ; but, turning my head to the back of our seats, 
I saw a card pasted on the wall, and I read that Mr. Byron was not able to perfomL Of course I left the 
Theatre and demanded my money back ; and, it is needless to add, I did not get it The ticket-seller at the 
box-office pointed out that a similar bill to that which I had read was over his head, and that I ought to have 
seen it The bill was so placed that it was very difficult to see, and I do not go to Theatres to read all the 
notices that are posted up — 1 complain (i) that I was not informed of Mr. Byron's illness before I purchased 
my tickets, (2) That I was induced to pay sixpence for a bill that could only mislead me, and (3) that the 
money was not returned as it ought to be at all respectable houses under the like circumstances. This course 
is invariably rendered compulsory by law in every other country with which I am acquainted. Sold. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The wheel of fortune, turning busily round, has arrived at the doors of the Court Theatre, which was sadly in 
need of a visit from the goddess. Neither good plays nor bad burlesques, which have been remunerative at 
other houses, have attracted visitors to Sloane Scjuare, and we suppose that the patience of the management 
was well nigh exhausted when the Happy Land was produced. This travestie, the fortunes of which are 
now known to all our readers, theatrically inclined or otherwise, was certain to be very clever, seeing that it 
took two gentlemen to adapt it from the Wicked Worlds and was sanctioned and, for aught we know, revised 
by the Wicked World^ s ^m\\\ox. It will be recollected that in the Wicked Uor/d the three male fairies go to 
earth, and that the lady fairies summon up in their place their three mortal counterparts. Likewise, in the 
Happy Land, three mortals are called up, and conceive the effect on an unprepared and jaded audience when 
these three persons assume the faces, forms and dress of Messrs. Gladstone, Lowe, and Ayrton. Here was some- 
thing new or fresh ; the representative of Mr. Gladstone harped upon the three courses, that of Mr. Lowe made 
economy ridiculous, that of Mr. Ayrton had only to reproduce on the stage that gentleman's natural peculiarities. 
The audience was tickled and delighted ; the news was spread about, and crowds made their way to the Court ; 
the Daily Telegraph wrote a long review — half laudatory, half denunciatory — and let the cat out of the bag ; 
for the Lord Chamberlain read his Telegraph, opened his eyes, went to the Court, and forthwith issued an 
edict of .suppression. The management, with a fine eye to business, closed the theatre altogether, thus making 
itself a martyr to the cause of freedom. Then followed universal publicity, much difference of opinion as to 
the Lord Chamberlain's actions and functions generally, and, finally a compromise, by which the " making up " 
and some parts of the dialogue were abolished, and the Happy Land is fairly re-started on a prosperous career. 

This event has naturally given a fillip to the hostility we mentioned last month as being carried on against 
the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain in theatrical matters. The question has been so much discussed, 
that we must state as briefly as possible that we think his action in this case was c^uite justified, and that the 
indiscretion of managers in matters of politics, added to the inconsistent and childish views of critics in 
matters of morality, have done much to strengthen the Lord Chamberlain's title to interfere. We have no 
party feeling, and should care nothing in theory if all the statesmen of the day were placed on tiie stage in a 
ridiculous light ; nor should a dramatist be deterred from making satirical comments on silly or tyrannical 
legislature ; but the one and only question is, whether there is a jjrovocation to a breach of the peace, to rows, 
and rioting? We think there is, and though the Happy Land, as first brought out, might have been pla}ed at 
the Court for 99 nights without accident, on the hundredth there might have been a furious row, benches torn 
up, heads broken, and perhaps lives lost. All this was possible, however improbable ; and it is the duty of 
authority to look to possibilities. On the other question, whether the political allusions and caricatures in the 
first edition of the Happy Land were so dangerous as to reiiuire interference, we can hardly give an absolute 
opinion. We confess, with sorrow, that we were not lucky enough to see that first edition, and that an inspection 
of the second caused in us a feeling of amazement that so much cry should arise from so little wool. The 
parody, which has exercised the talents of .so many gentlemen, takes 50 minutes in representation, but the wit 
that is in it might be uttered in 5. One fairy is made Premier because she has three courses open to her ; 
another obtains the Admiralty by asking, "what is a ship ?" a third the Exchequer by declaring that two and 
two make three or five according to circumstances. Allusions are made to the ministerial love of arbitration, 
and hatred of resignation, which last idea is now very vial apropos ; to Mr. Lowe's economising, Mr. Ayrton 's 
art — and voilit tout It is true that the time is eked out by constant repetitions, and the " three courses " are 
brought in so often as to prove that, however many courses Mr. Gladstone may have, Mr. Gilbert A'Beckett's 
ideas are very few. In fact, the whole affair has been, to quote the principal song, *• here a pother, there a 
pother, and everywhere a pother," all about nothing, and the only satisfaction is that the Court theatre is 
making money, which it deserved to do long ago, with much better materials. That the Lord Chamberlain's 
interdict is not rigorously adhered to is evident, for Mr. P'isher's face is so altered by lines and wrinkles as to 
present a strong resemblance to Mr. Gladstone's features, and is in great contrast to the same gentleman's 
blooming and youthful appearance in Marriage Lines, a dull play (except for the fres-h acting of Miss O* Berne), 
which precedes the Happy Land, 

That it is necessary to have some controlling power in theatrical matters we have attempted to show, 
by pointing out the mischief that managers would effect and critics would endorse were they left to themselves ; 
but it is equally clear that the Lord Chamberlain does not exercise the power he possesses with much 
discretion or discrimination. The play of Jack Slieppard has been long tabooed, as being calculated to 
deteriorate the morals of the public, by showing them the adventures of a thief in a pleasant light. Does then 
the Lord Chamberlain suppress the play ? On the contrary ; the play may be produced at all the theatres (as 
we find it has been at half a dozen), but the n^mtjack Sluppard must be altered to something else. Let the 
new name be Old London, or the Old Mint, or Old London Bridge, or the Idle Apprentice, or the Stone Jw^y 
under all of which, titles y^r^ Sheppard is now being played, and tlie old scenes and exploits may be retained 
by ofllicial permission. Nothing can be weaker or more damaging to authority than this course of proceeding ; 
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and it comes to this — that since neither to the Lord Chamberlain, nor to managers, nor to critics, can the 
censorship of the stage be cntnisted, it must be vested in that British public which is derided by those whose 
duties it is forced to discharge ; not that the public is infallible, but, on the whole, it makes fewer mistakes 
than its self-elected guides. The managers of the Adelphl must, by this time, be aware that the public, 
friendly though it is to them, will not tolerate their vagaries for ever. A fortnight ago the audience at the 
Adelphi damnecj a play off the stage on its first night, and, more recently, they gave a doubtful reception to 
the Stone Jug, which is the new Adelphi version of the old Adelphi Jack Slieppard, Now this Stone Jug is 
Mr. Buckstone's version of Jack Shcppard, which was received with enthusiasm by Adelphi audiences years 
ago, and which was the cause of the official suppression. It is clear then that the present Adelphi audience 
has either improved in morality, or else in dramatic taste ; most probably the latter, for we must reiterate our 
often-expressed opinion that the playgoing public of to-day is as intelligent as that of a hundred years ago, 
and more intelligent than that of fifty, forty, or thirty years ago. 

This is no hasty conclusion, and we may point triumphantly to the revivals which have characterised the 
month to support our assertion. The principal novelties of the month (if we can call a thing a novelty that 
is not new) are the Cataract of the Ganges, the Stone Jug, and Time Works Wonders, Our ancestors thought 
the Cataract of the Ganges a splendid play, were in raptures over the horse and the cataract, and kept it going 
for the then unusually long period of fifty nights. To-day, in the age of long runs, the play cannot hold its 
ground at Drury Lane for more than a month, and is yawned over or laughed at by people who are waiting for 
the performance of the Yokes family. Again Jack Sheppard, at the Adelphi, forty years ago, became the talk of 
the town. Mrs. Keeley as the hero was in everybody's mouth, and the songs of Paul Bedford as Blueskin 
were on every scamp^s tongue. To-day the play is listened to with impatience and occasional derision, and 
the faults of construction are noticed in 1873 though overlooked in 1837. Lastly, Douglas Jerrold*s comedy 
of Time Works Wonders was hailed as a play that would regenerate English dramatic literature, and take away 
from us the reproach of perpetually borrowing from the French. Well, this comedy has been revived at the 
Globe, by Mr. Montague, and we believe we may echo the sentiments of three-fourths of the audience when 
we say that it is extremely dull. The construction is loose and inartistic, and the story, or series of stories — for 
there are at least four separate interests — ramble on through five acts, to the accompaniment of a dialogue which 
contains less of wit than of the " keepsake " order of sentiment. It may be said of these three revivals that 
the inferior acting of the present day is the reason of their being less effective now than formerly. We cannot 
believe it. No amount of good acting could make the Cataract of the Ganges anything else than ridiculous 
horse-play and fustian ; or the Stone Jug other than a vulgar confusion of scufiiing and scrambling ; or. Time 
Works Wonders anything but very elaborate and very dull. The much-abused dramatists of the day have at 
least done the good office of providing us with plays compactly written, to a single scene for each act, and we 
question whether a new play of five acts and fifty scenes, however good in itself, would now have a chance of 
success. Indeed, since the enormous run of the School for Scandal at the Vaudeville, a new play of any 
kind will not have much chance with certain of our revival-mad managers, who seem to forget that the Sc)ic9lfor 
Scandal is an exceptional play. A very curious feature in connection with this mania is, that managers, fishing in 
the boundless ocean of the British drama, bring up precisely the same plays ; or rather they each have a hook in 
them, " unaware of each others arrangements.^' Thus, Messrs. Thome and James, of the Vaudeville, and 
Mr. Montague, of the Globe, announce in rehearsal Titne Works Wonders and the Road to Ruin. On their 
attention being drawn to this marvellous coincidence, the innocent managers each withdraw one, by which 
the Vaudeville is left with the Road to Ruin, and the Globe with Time Works Wonders. At present the latter 
does not appear to have the best of the bargain. 

In concluding this, the fourth volume of the Westminster Papers in which these Notes have appeared, 
we may safely call the attention of our readers to the fact that the principles we have consistently advocated 
are at the present time in favour with the public. We have held that the stage should be the medium of an 
intellectual pleasure to the playgoer, and not a mere meretricious feast for the eye ; and we have expressed 
our belief, when such belief was rare, that those managers who would act on this idea would in the long run 
be pecuniarily successful. On this point a few facts are worth a thousand theories, and we may assume that 
the Haymarket, Lyceum, and Prince of Wales theatres are at this moment doing better "business" than the 
majority of other establishments. The plays at these three theatres are The Wicked World, Charles the Ist.^ 
and Man and Wife, all intellectual, and written by men of the day. We have said that the young actors were 
pushing themselves forward ; the principal performers in these three plays are Miss Robertson, Mr. Irving, 
and Miss Wilton's band of juveniles. Of the rest, the transpontine theatres, the Surrey, Victoria and Astleys, 
seem to have lost their hold on the inhabitants of Southwark and Lambeth. On this side, the St James', 
Holborn, and Sadler's Wells, are hopeless speculations. Not much better, we should imagine, are the 
Olympic and the Opera Comiciue, though both are enjoying temporary successes ; the one with Little Em^ly, 
a healthy, if confused, melodrama; the other with opera bouffe, exceedingly well put on the stage. The 
Adelphi occupies a position peculiar to itself, for, though it commits more mistakes than any other theatre in 
London, it can at any time command an audience. This may be attributed to pure luck, which is frequently 
superior to merit. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

R. H. O. Robinson. — We shall report upon the problems in 
our next ; they came to hand too late for examination this month. 

S. Franklin. — We are obliged for the game, which shall 
have our best attention. 

J. M. (Brighton). — Thanks for the problems. Yours are 
always acceptable. We shall report, after examining the variations 
of the amended position. 

J. A. M. (Fakenham). — Despite the utmost care, an error will 
occasionally creep in, and we are glad to know that our readers 
are very considerate on such points. Thanks for the problem. 

Ignoramus. — You are not what you seem. The matter 
referred to shall receive more attention in the future. 

E. W. Walker. — ^The solutions and review came too late for 
insertion in our last. All communications should reach us by the 
2 1 St of the month. 

C. R. Baxter (Dundee). — Thanks. Look at No. 222 again. 

D. Clarke (Barnaul, Siberia). — A warm welcome to your 
message from the ** everlasting snow." 

O. D. DiTY. — We have no objection to our Problem Reviewers 
assuming a nam de plume^ but we shall require real names and 
addresses for our own satisfaction. 

C. W. M. Dale (Norwicli). — The problem shall have our 
best attention, and the result of our examination shall be given 
next month. 

W. B. (Nassau, Bahamas). — We are much obliged for the 
little game. It shall have due honours. 

G. E. B. (Felstcad). — We have responded through the post. 

W. Coates (Cheltenham). — We believe the competing 
problems in the British Chess Association Tourney are now 
undergoing the scrutiny of the Examining Committee. The 
sets found to be correct will most certainly be published before 
the prizes are awarded. Thanks for the problem. 

W. C. CoiTON. — We owe you an apology for overlooking 
your letter last month. The problems in hand have not yet 
been fully examined. 

J. O. H. T. — Thanks for the problems. Your first letter 
only reached us the other day, and shall be replied to through 
the post. 

T. W. Field (Halifax). — Thanks for your attention. Please 
address your letters to the Editor, that they may be promptly 
consigned to the Department to which their subject refers. 

WHIST. 

No. 74. — E. J. Right. All others wrong. 
Problem No. ,75. — "Stumper" correct. 

D. G. (Shomcliffe.) — We think the solution given in this 
number answers your question. If it be not clear, write again, 
and the letter shall go to the composer. It is too late to send 
it this month. 

W. B. (Nassau.) — We are not acquainted with your law. There 
is nothing here to prevent your gambling at home. You cannot 
recover money lost at cards by law. The Whist hand received, 
with many thanks. We shall be very glad to have the promised 
hands, and we shall esteem it a favour if you will keep us well 
posted in all Chess and Whist matters that occur in the Bahamas. 

Corinthian. — ^The trump card is turned up, when A, one 
of the players, asks the state of the score. I object to the question, 
but B (A's partner) answers it, on which I claim to take down 
one of the opponents* score. A bystander is referred to, and he 
said I cannot do that, but I can daim a fresh deal. Are either 
of us right? — Ans. We know of no such penalty. Silence is 
implied by the laws of Whist, and there are some that think 
what was said a breach of etiquette, as coming within the mean- 
ing of the clause, " no intimation should be given as to the state 
of the game. " Apparently what took place was before the player 
had looked at his hand. The question is then legitimate, but if 
the question was asked for the purpose of conveying information 



to the partner, i.e. telling him to look at the state of the score and 
play accordingly, this he ought not to do after the turn up of the 
trump card. But in either event there seems no penalty. 

Captain. — ^The proper lead from Kg, Ky, 10 and another or 
others, in England, is the 10, not the Kv. 

J. S. — We have no intention to discontinue our Whist Hands. 
The pressure on our space is always too much, and we cannot 
give more matter without more subscribers. 

G. M. and S. C. — Both revokes. 

Alex. — No, you cannot make the revoking player score first, 
and then take his score down. The j>enalty for the revoke 
comes first, and must therefore be marked first. You cannot 
read the law so as to make the penalty come first or last ; but 
the difference is more theoretical than real. At least we cannot 
recall a position where you cannot get a full benefit for the 
mistake. If the revoking side gets 3 tricks, you can take them 
and add them to yours, and you get 3 instead of your adversary, 
and if they have 3 tricks and 4 by honours, you simply mark 3, 
and your opponents must remain at 4, because they cannot get 
out in the hand in which they have revoked. The tricks are 
obtained before the penalty is payable. The honours are not 
counted until they are called, and as the penalty for the revoke 
scores first, you cannot, to suit your own convenience, insist on 
the revokers scoring their honours for the pleasure of taking 
them down again. 

J. S. (Kingsto^^^l, Jamaica). — Many thanks for your contri- 
bution. We wish we could find some more friends such as yoo. 
We agree that the penalty for not following suit when you can, 
when you rectify the blunder and save the revoke in time, is not 
sufficiently severe, but we see no chance of getting the laws 
amended during our time. Exposing a card is often an 
advantage. The D. D. problem is, we think, impossible. 
Please always send your solution with the problem. The S 7 is 
not placed, but we assume it is in the 4th player's hand. We 
fancy you have overlooked the best defence, and we suspect yon 
have made the 4th player trump when he ought not to do so, or 
you may have put one of the trumps wrong. Please look at it 
again. 

PIQUET. 

A. S. — In the Piquet hand, p. 183, H 9 should be H 7. 
We rectified the blunder in our second edition. 

W. — We can only repeat that no man should play Piquet for 
money who is not only able to attend to his own score, but to 
the score of his opponent. We never yet saw a young player 
that could do this, and every day we see the most absuid 
mistakes made and not detected. We think that you would do 
well to write down the score, instead of, or in addition to, 
marking with the two sixes and threes. ITiis relieves the mind 
of one difficulty at least. 

M. — You should always see that your adversary has thrown 
out his proper number of cards. This is doubly necessary when 
the hand is thrown up, as you have not the opportunity to sec 
that your adversary has his right number of cards. This is the 
A B C of the game, and no one has a right to be offended at 
your counting the cards put out. 

CRIBBAGE. 

4 Card Cribbage — i. A plays a 4 ; B plays 10 and 
calls 16. — What is to be done ? — Ans, Errors in counting 
cannot be corrected if a card is played and called in such 
error. 2. C plays 6 and calls 22 ? — Ans. The number 22 
must stand if C plays bona fide, and has evidently overlooked the 
error. Bets must be paid accordingly. Such is the law, say of 
Queen's Bench, but the Court of Equity would say any player, 
seeing the blunder, should point it out. We do not pretend to 
a knowledge of the laws of Cribbage. The above decisions are 
kindly given by //4^ authority on the subject, Mr. Geo. Walker. 

We particularly request all our correspondents to address their letters to the Editor, 67 Barbican, E. G, and not 

to any one who is, or who is supposed to be, connected with the Papers. 
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Evans Giumbit 8, 33, H, 73, 86. 117, 118. 160 

[166. 166. 193 (3) 
Ginoco Piano &S. 65 (2). 71 (2), 73, 81 (2) IK) 

[191 

PetroflTs Defence 194 

Queen's Bishop's Pawn (tame 176 

Huy Lopez 38. 39, 56, 72 (2), 93?. 101. 102, 117 

:il8, ie2(2),193, 191 
Two Knights' Defence 38,194 

Scotch Oambii 



MiscuLAnovs '— 

Billiards 

Modem Games ... 
Piquet, Discarding 

Discards 

Proposed Match ... 
Biuxiuets 



••• 



114, 163, 



.. (12). 



199 
1 
183 
198 
19H 
77 



0MM«« at Oddg, 
Pawn and Moto 

JEtiy'« Bi$kop Qmm; 

King's Knight's DetaiM ... 
Th« King's Bishop 

Xby'« QamhU. 



Qiuen*a Oambit. 
Centre Gambit 
French Openiiii; 
Irregular Openings ... 
Vienna Opening 
Cunningham Gambit 



CROQUET. 

Aldershot Meeting 

All England Croquet Club 

* Arthur Lillie 

Championship 

Cheltenham Meeting 

Coming Season 

Correspondence on the Laws ... 
Fourshire ... ... 

Grand National 

Grand National, Demise of ... 

Science, too much of it 

Science, Correspondence thereon 
Settings .•• ... ... ... 

Sussex County ... 

Wimbledon lueting 

Whitmore, W. J., Obituary of... 

DRAMATIC KOTRS. 



8, 1»1 

... 60 
. 101, 194 

80 (2), ia> 

23, 24 
... 192 



... 46 
... 61 
... 31 
... 32 
... 47 
... 13 
... 60 
48, 61 
14,46.60 
... 126 
... 78 
90,91 
... 13 
... 47 
... 30 
... 61 



Dbamatic N0TB8 — continued 

OctfAer 1672. 

Opening of the Season 

" Babil and Bijou "--Covent Garden... 
" Lady of the LiUce "— Druiy Lane . . . 

•* Son of the Soil "—Court 

suricsijues ... •>• •*. •.. ... 

NorttMber 1872. 

Are Dramatists Scarce ? 

** Charles I."— Lyceum 

" Amos Clsrk " — Queen's 

Messrs. Irving and G. Rignold 

•* Miss Chester "—Holbom 

Messrs. Mathews and Phelps 

"Amphitryon"— Court 

December 1872. 

Variety and Good Quality of New Flays 

Advertising 

" False Shame '* — Globe 

"Mabol'sLife"— Adelphi 

"Quits"— Court 

" Charles n."— Court 






107 
107 
106 

lot 

loa 

109 

urn 



125 



U7 

117. 

117 



Jamuaty 1873. 

Christinas and Pantomime 140 

Alxtlition of Old Customs 146 

RiMG of Young Actors 140 

MeserA. Irving, Rignold, Clayton, Montague 140 

I •* Cromwell "—Queen's 14^ 

' Politics on the Stage 14J 

!•• Without Love "—Olympic UB 



102 



••• 
••• 



», 



Maw 1872. 
I Mr. Heade and his Crities 
I " Shillyshally "—Gaiety 
]M ! *' Broken Spells "—Court 
55 



AUgaier Gambit 40, 73 (2), 73, 164, 

Bisnop's Oambit 

Oambit Declined 71, 139, 166, 176, 
King's Knight's Gambit ... 8, 6«, 73, 
Undo Gambit 139, 



176 
66 
194 
14D 
164 



*' Cymbeline "—Queen's... 
"Hilda"- Adelphi 

Ammui 1872. 
London and the Provinces 
Review of the Season ... 
'* Money "—Prince of Walea' 
"Medea"— Lyceum 
"Dead or Alive' ' 



■ •• 


■ •• 


14 


• •• 


• •• 


16 


••■ 


• •• 


16 


••• 


• «• 


16 


• ft* 


••• 


16 

1 


••• 


• •• 


eii 


• •• 


• ■« 


63 


• •• 


ftaa 


68 


••• 


• •• 


63 


•as 


••• 


63 



Feltrnarg 1873. 

Bemarks on Public Taste 

"Wicked World" -Haymarket 
"Old Soldiers "—Strand 

March 1873. 

Mr. Beade and the Mari^mg AdeeriUer 

The Lord Chamberlain 

Greneral Review 

" Oriana "—Globe 

" Man and Wife "—Prince of Wales* ... 

^I»ill878. 

Tlieatrical Management 

"TheHappy Land"— Court 

Tlia Lord Chamberlain, Managers, OritiGS 

and the Public.,. 

Jack Sheppard and his Aliaaee 
Ofcosa ov TMM Firm VoLvia 



166 
166 
167 



184 
184 

184 
18i 



••• 
••• 



206 
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